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PREFACE 


EVER has India Ijeen so interesting to Americans as 



at the present time. Almost for the first occasion 


X ^ in our history, and apart altogether from considera¬ 
tions of a commercial or political character, the destiny of this 
vast subcontinent, with its immense variety of races, languages, 
and creeds, has become somclbing of which we arc poignantly 


aware. 


But it is all too easy to allow the inevitable stridencles of 
political agitation, or the sore spots of social shortcoming, to 
obscure for us the essential spirit of that India which has 
for at least thirty centuries been continuously productive of an 
extraordinary and significant literature. 

Although the poetry, drama, philosophy, and romance of 
India have had profound influence, by i kind of osmosis, upon 
the thought of the West, th<y “dave as yet but slighQy touched 
the Western consciouid^r ■' 

This is a great loss to us culturally, and the present volume 
is an effort to make more familiar to the general reader, with¬ 
out technicality and at the same time without too much con¬ 
cession to the elementary, a good deal that has hitherto been 
accessible mainly to the world of specialistic scholarship. 

Had it not been for the patient labor of those who have 
toiled, often unrecognized and unrewarded, in the twilight of 
our knoiwledge, such a popularlaa don as 1 have attempt^ 
would, of course, have been impossible. My indebtedness will 
be manifest to a ‘'noble army of translators and interpreters 
whom I have laffl under tribute in the following pages. My 
acknowledgments to them arc of the sincerest sort. But 1 
lake the opportunity to express my special reverence for my 
earliest Sanskrit teacher. Dr. Reinhold Rost, formerly Li¬ 
brarian to the India Office, London, who first stimulated my 
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bterest ia Indian literature. If I can transmit to others in 
this country the inspiration he imparted to me more than forty 
years ago, I shall be wclJ repaid for the labor involved in this 
my self-chosen task. 

It is a pleasure also to acknowledge the generous kindness 
I have received from the authors and publishers who have 
permitted me the use of copyright material from which quota¬ 
tion seemed desirable. My particular thanks arc due to 
Professor .A. W, Ryder, of the University of California, for 
his gracious leave to use the rather frequent quotations I have 
made from his excellent translations of Sanskrit works. The 
Oxford Um'versity Press, also, whose publications on India 
are numerous and authoritative, have kindly allowed me to 
use much material for which detailed acknowledgment is made 
in the text. Other publishers include the Macmillan Company, 
whom I have to thank for quotations from Tagore; G^rge 
Routledge and Sons, for the use of Mr. Oaten’s ATish-Indian 
Literature; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, for similar permission In the 
Case of Miss Ragozin's Vedic India; William Heinemann, 
London, for the use of A. A. kfacdonell’s Sanskrit Lileralure; 
E. P. Dutton and Company, for a number of quotations from 
L. D. Barnett’s Heart of India; Ernest Bonn, Ltd., London, 
for the use of R. W. Frazer’s Literary History of ffttfia,* and 
for courtesies of a similar character from the publishing firms 
of Doubicday, Doran and Company and Alfred A. Knopf. If, 
by inadvertence, in spite of efforts to the contrary, I have 
trespassed upon the copyright preserves of authors not reached 
by my letters, I must plead my appreciation of the matter 
quoted as my excuse. 

While making acknowledgments, I must not forget to thank 
my pupil and associate, Mr. Elmer Cults, for much help given 
in typing and preparation of materfai for the^press. Last, but 
by no means least, I desire to thank the publishers for their 
many suggestive hints and the great pains they have taken 
to issue the book in as little imperfect a form as possible. 

H. H. G. 


NOTE ON TRANSLITERAXrON 


As this voliimfi is intended less for the txpen than for the 
student and the general reader, the author has decided against 
that nice system of transliteration which a close folk wing of the 
Devandgari and Other Oriental characters would probably de¬ 
mand. The following of this would^ it is feltp exasperate type¬ 
setters and proofreaders without greatly advantaging the ordU 
nary user of the book. Hence there will be m distinction made 
typographically between the lingual and dental or between their 
equivalents in the aspirated and sonant letters. Nor will the 
distinction be marked between the various forms of n —guttural, 
palatal, lingual, and dental. It has even been decided to sacrifice 
the otherwise useful anusvdra (rii). 

But, for reasons the comparative phiklogist will appreciate, 
the three sibilants will be distinguished as the palatal g, the 
lingual sA, and the dental i. Care has also been taken to mark 
all the tong vowels, as an important aid to the pronunclalion. If 
it be further Teciembered that the vowels (with tho exception 
of the r given uniformly as «') are sounded as In Italian, there 
should be no dlMculty In arriving at a reasonably dose approxima¬ 
tion to the Indian pronunciation. 
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Of COM^MON INPIAN TOLU^ USE& tN TllB VOLUMf! 

Abhano, a tectaniokl najoe for a Taiml poem, 

Abhtdharma, a divisiou of the BoddMst Canoii^ Buddhist metaphyaicj. 
AchArva^ a epiriiual teacher or guide. 

A^ma, a tcim applied to the four stages of the BmJuiiaii's hfe, 
A^ameujta^ the great hDrse-gaenhee. 

Adi+ "original/ as in Ani the 'origiimi Ixsok* of the Sikh 

religion. 

Advaita, "non-dimlism/ a term applied to the Vedinta philosophy, 
AsHviLvA, 3 Vedic dialogue- 
Aran'TAi^a, a forest Brahtnena. 

Abkat^ cut who has earned Nirvana. 

AaTHA, wealth, utility, the useful arts. 

Atuan^ the soul, the self, priuciple of life. 

AvATto, a descent^ applied fipedally to the inraniatioiiB of VishniL 

Bhakit, devotion^ the emotional type of rdigioEL 
a beggar, a name given to an ascetic. 

Bodui, knowledge, illuminatioo, 

Bopetisattva, a future Buddha, one awaiting incarnation as a Buddha. 
EkAHU, the impersonal essence out of which all things proceed 
Brahica^ the hist metaber of the Hindu triad, the creator. 

Brahuan, the first of the four castes, the priest. 

BitAHMANA^ a rituaJ commentary od the Veda, a leithook for Irah- 
mans. 


C^AimiAVAitiiK, literally ‘a wheel-tumcr/ a world-ruler. 

ChandIla, a memtex of the lowest caste. 

Chaiuta, a history or story, as in Harsha-^htnla^ the hie Of Harsha. 
^Aitn, the female energy of a god, w Kali of Civa. 

CJUtra, a texthoot 
^TAKA, a century (of sang), 

CloeAj a suEteen-syllahlHl verse form used in the epics. 
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a fuqemJ wtmmy for ihs purpose of hastemiig the of 
the souL. 

'what was heard/ a rerm appli^ to the revealed literature of 
India. 

QfXDRAp a member of the I&west caste, a once-bom (non-Aryan) man. 

DABQA.NA, 'demonstTation,* a term applied to the six orthodox schools 
of philosophy. 

DevAt sMnm^ one/ a god. The feminine form is n^vl. 

Dharma, law, religion, duty, jtistice^ 

DiGAMmAXA, "the sty-clothed,' one of the two Jain sects. 

Dwipa* one of the seven mythicai insular continents^ 

Cakuda, a mythical vulture, the vabana of Vishnu, 

Gait, the progress of the sonl after death. 

GAvatrI, the most saertd verse of the Rig-veda. 

GIta, a songs ^ in the or Song of the Divine CowhercL 

Go-nA^A, a gift of caws to a Brahman. 

Grihastha, a householder, the second stage in the life of the Brahman. 
Guna quality^ a term used in the Samkhya philosophy. 

Gtmu> a teacher. 

HLs'avAna, *the little cnehide/ a name applied to 'Southem Buddhism/ 
Itletasa, a legendary poem, an epic. 

jAiKA, a conqueror, a follower of Mmhavim, founder of Jainism. 
JAtaka, a birth story, a story of one of the Buddha's pmviaus ex¬ 
istences. 

JkAna, knowledge, as in jNA.VA-EANnA, the bdief in salvation by 
knowledge, 

Kalt-Yuca, the fourth, or present, age of the world; to the last 
433,000 yeais. 

Kalpa, a world^get a day and night of Irahma. 

Kama, desire, love, the assthcllc side of Life. ^ 

Kaxma, works, applied also to the fruit of works. 

Kavya, a poem of moderate length, often highly stylistic and artihdaL 
Rinnara, iitemllyp 'What man?* a mythical horse^beaded supematuial 
being, 

KsHATRtVA, a warrior, a member of the second twic&hani caste. 
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LIla^ play, sport, tlie diviiiE motive for crealion* 

Loka-pAla, one of the four world-Tuloi^, or Guardians of the Four 
Quarters. 

MahJIvanAh "great vehicle/ a ttnn applied to 'Northern Buddhism/ 
MANDALASp the ten divjsioaa of the Rig-vtdc^ literally 'a drdc/ 
Mantua, a Vedic poem aa used for a charm or spell. 

MayI, illusion, deception. 

Moksha, deliveraimc, cmandpalioo, the negative side of the bliss ol 
Nirvana. 

Naga, a snake, also applied to a tribe having a snake for totem. 
Naoabaka, a dly-imm, 'a man about town.* 

NandT, the benediction at the beginning of a drama. 

NijeavAp a name given to certain pieces of Buddhist literature. 
NtRVAKA, the eactinctiOD of ibc illusion of personality. 

NIti, the science of polity. 

QUr a word of solemn invocation, used before commencing prayer or 
meditation. 

Paminava, 'a leading round (the fire)/ the marriage ceremony. 
FisAcha, a fiend or evil fpirit, lower than a Rikshasa. Fetnimoe 
form PisAjChI. 

]>rrAKA, 'basket; used in Tii-pitaka. the *lhiw? baskets’ of the Buddhist 
Canon. 

Pmus, the ‘fathers* or Manes, the spirits of the anceslors, 
PaasakshinAp circling the hre to the rights the marriage ceremony.. 
pRAfcniT, a provincial language, disliDgui^hed from Sanskrit {the 
elaborated). 

PitASJtiTi, ‘Mother Nature.’ a term used in the Samkhya philosophy. 
PsAn’A, the breath, or life. 

PuETA, a ffhost. or a spirit inhaluting the body of a dead mao, 
PusAna, litcraUy ‘an old thing; a rime ^veu to a large class of mytho. 
logical poems. 

PuEOHtTA, a household priest 

PuausHA, ‘man/ the soul, a term used in the Samhhya j^losophy. 

Racu, a musical motif or melody. Feminine form rActnI. 
lUjA, a king (from m}, ‘to shine*). A great lung or conqueror Is 
MahAaaja. 
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RajaSp (me of tbe ttufee gmias in llic SamMiya philwopliy* 

RAkshasa, an evil spintp or demon. The feminine form is ra^^L 
RrsHip an impiired seer, tlic author of a Vedic pacnL 

SAuADAtp the tranced condition of one about to attain Nirvaim. 

SaiaAJp an asseniblyj a society, as in the case of the Brahma Samij. 
SamghAp the Buddhist canmiuiiit>% 

SauhitA, a cdUEctionp aj^lied to the coUectad Vedic h>'iiins. 

SausAaa, the doctrine of Iransmiffration or metempsycliosiss 
SannvAsi, one who embraces the fourth stage of the Brahman's lifer 
the devotee. 

Saroa, Literally 'a letting go* (from the mouth of Erainna), an act of 
creation. 

SATir litcrallyp *a faithful woman/ the widow who bums herself on 
her busband^s pyre. 

Sattva* 'reaJityp^ goodness, one of the gmias of the Samthya pbrIi:isDphy. 
SMJtiTTr *wbat is remembered/ the traditional literature of India. 

Soma, a plant (milk'Weed), the intoxicating drink of andent Indim 
SuETAp a Vedic hymn- 

StJTBA, literally "a thread, a string.* a rule or aphorism., applied to the 
doctrinal books of the Buddhist CanotL 
Svaroa, the Indian heaven. 

SVAVAMVARA, literaUy ‘self-choice,* the tournament by which a princess 
chose her husband. 

SvETAMEARA^ UteraJly ‘the white-dothed,* one ol the two Jam. sects. 

Tamas, darkness, one of the three gunas of the Samkhya philorsophy.p 
Tantra, rule, ritual, the title of a nmnerous class of mapcal worts, 
dev-oted to 

TirthAeara, one who knows the crossing, a title of the Jain 'con¬ 
querors,* 

TftTMftttTT^ ^triple foTTO/ the Hindu triad, Brahma, Vishnu and ^ivn. 
Trishka, ‘thirst,* desire, the cause of Kantia, 

Thiv^arca, the threefold way of life, oHAsiiAt artha and eAma. 


tJpA^'AYAKA. the initiation of a pupil by his guru. 

Upankhads, literally ‘sitting down under/ the philosophical emn- 
mentaries on the Veda, 

UaoCr, "camp language/ another name for HindustanL 
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Xlll 

Vai^A, the third twicc-bora cssLe 01^11^ the wtisan, 

VanapsasthAj the forest-dweller, the third stoge of Bmhmatilc life* 
Vakna, literally ^cdor,^ uste^ 

Veoa+ literally ‘knowledge/ the most sacred literature of lodia. 
VctAiA^ a. vampire. 

ViDf^suAU, the bii^oon iit the Itidiaii drama, generaDy a BrahmaD. 
ViNAYA, a d £55 of Buddhtstlc literature, the books of disaplioe. 

VrrA, the parasite, a stuck character in the Indian drama. 

Y^KSKAf a supernatural being, a kind of fjiijy. 

Yooj?^^ a professor of Yoga, a laMr. 

YtfOA, A world^e^ four to the Mahayxjoa and four thousand to the 

KALFA. 

YuvasAja, literally “a young king/ a coadjutor appointed before the 
death of a reigning inonaxch- 
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INTRODUCTION 


LBINDRAXATH TAGORE Kjnimences bis volnine of 



lyrics entitled The Gardener with a petit bo to the 


^ Queen (India) limt he may be appointed keeper of 
her flower garden. He would, be pleads, move among the 
flowers of his native poetry aa one whose privilege it was to 
tend the blossoms of the spirit. wdll keep " he says, ‘Tresh 
the grassy paths where you walk in the morning, where your 
feet will be greeted with praise at every step by the flowers 
eager for death. 1 will swing you In a swing among the 
branches of the saptaparna^ where the early evening moon 
will struggle to kiss your skirt through the leaves. I will 
replenish with scented oil the lamp that bums by your bed¬ 
side, and decorate your footstool with sandal and saflron paste 
in wondrous designs.^* To the poet'^s request the Queen re¬ 
plies in gracious affirmative: ^^Your prayers are granted, my 
servant; you will be the gardener of my flower garden.”*- 
For a mere alien to ask leave to be gatekeeper and guide 
to that same garden is a much more presumptuous things 
though the presumption need extend only to desire to introduce 
other aliens to the beauties and delights of a terrain exotic 
to the Western worlds 

Possibly, while this proffered guidance is distasteful and 
may seem impertinent to those well versed in the ways of 

TaflojBs The Gardener^ I, p. By ptrausaon of tte 
publi^ers, The M-nciriilhn Co, 
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the Eastern paradise^ lo thos<j for whom India is merely a 
foreign land it may be a matter of indifference. Surely * they 
wiU say, it is the offer of a Sorias siccus rather than a garden, 
invitation to a sad land where long and unfamiliar terms take 
the place of living tbinp and where, while the exotic may 
induce a mo mentis attention, the inevitable end is boredom. 

Should this prove to be the case, then, alas, my effort is 
foredoomed to failure. Yet, at the very garden gate, may I 
suggest that what lies, in the way of the best efflorescence of 
the human spirit, within the wonderful world fenced by 
Eastern seas and the mountain mass of Himalaya, is not be¬ 
yond the interest of the Occident. 

America, so far, knows but little of India, though indebted 
in some measure to India for her discovery^ In China and 
Japan she has had some neighborly concern, since there, Just 
across the ocean which boih severs and unites, He regions 
rich in the raw material of wealth. But India, if seen at all, 
is discerned through a baffling and distorting mist. 

Of course, this is in part due to the fact that our modern 
knowledge of India, on the intellectual and spiriioal side, is 
later than the birth of the Republic. The United States in¬ 
herited at birth only superffcial information respecting the 
great Asiatic peninsula. She possessed much of the lore of 
the Mediterranean world and so much concerning China as 
her trade interests made inevitable. The circumstances of 
her national history also established contacts with the empire 
of Japan. But India lay still beyond *^the foam of perilous 
seas,** seen through magic casementsJ* 

Our lack of political and commercial contact with India 
naturally drew with It an absence of cultural sympathy. In 
this direction trade has developed but sl6wly and political 
interest has been displayed hitfaertn mainly by occasional ar- 
ticles^as often as not of propagandist provenance — about 
native wrongs and nationalistic aspirations. 

Another circumstance which to some extent accounts for 
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the present gap between India and America is in the strongly 
pronounced contrast—though one occasionally overstressed— 
between the general attitude of the American and the Indian 
mind. It has been said that Greece and India were at opposite 
poles of the Aryan reaction to life. The Greek was devoted 
to life as reality and the Indian regarded life as illusion. 
With even greater truth, such a distinction tnay he drawn be¬ 
tween life as conceived by the American and the Indian re¬ 
spectively. Apart from select coterieSj who have been perhaps 
more than sufficiently impressed by the mystic discourses of 
professional swdmhf the average American looks rather 
askance at the mental attitude of the average Indian. It 
savors to him too much of the unpractical visionary, and there¬ 
fore of the effeminate. In consequence, he turns impatiently 
away from further concern with the man, his culture, and his 
country.* 

In what has been so far said we have the probable explana¬ 
tion of the rather nii adviirari attitude of most Americans in 
reject to most things Indian. But we must beware of accept¬ 
ing the explanation, such as it is, as equivalent to an excuse. 
Terence’s famous phrase, '*Sorit{y suftt; nihil a me 

alienum put a " is certainly suggested at the spectacle of a 
great subcontinent in which 330,000,000 men and women live 
and move and have their being. Until we make a place within 
the circumference of our intellectual interest for this large 
proportion of our kind we are far from rising to the level 
of OUT responsibility. 

From such a confession we come to the facts, as they stand 
at present. As to Indian history, to the majority of mankind 
it is little better than a blur. Of course, this is not altogetber 
the fault of alien indifference. In part it is due to Indian 
disregard, through philosophic devotion to the Absolute, for 
what we call facts. Where so many are obsessed not with 
the phenomenal but with the ultimately real, we cannot expect 

* See HiaDuiji, Hmdvism Invadti -4 merrjco (i sno) - 
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much sense of chronology. Hence the Indian prefers to meas¬ 
ure time by kalpas of 4,jiOjOoo,Qoo mortd years rather than 
by decades and centuries. Hence, again, the irriiing of history 
is relegated to foreigners—Greek, Chinese, Arab, Persian, 
Mo^ul, Portuguese, and British-H^ather than to native sons. 
Even with this, it U needful to state that ''the sheet-anchor of 
Indian chronolos^"—namely, the identificatjon of the Maur- 
yan Chandragupta with the Sandracottus of the Greeks—^was 
discovered as recently as 1793. Thus it is easy to see why 
in America, from Alexander the Great to Robert Clive, India 
is known mainly through her contact with the foreigner. 

What is true of history is true also of philosophy. Our 
popular histories of philosophy stilt begin with Socrates and 
have no place for the systems—^‘'tbrough ages hymned by 
Hindu devotee^’—of the orthodox schools in pre^Buddhbtic 
India. Occasionally, of course, a few ideas, in westernised 
form, filter through and are circulated In esoteric gatherings. 
Even treatises by Paianjali and other sages now and then 
catch the dtist in the bookstores which deal in the literature 
of the occult Most of these occidental ised versions of Indian 
philosophy are presented sincerely enough to their limited 
public, though inexact interpretation often mars the revelation. 
Still, we must not be ungrateful to those who, in some in¬ 
stances, have made possible the publication of works which 
might otherwise have remained inaccessible. The zeal shown 
by theosophic movements in making known the thought of 
India is entirely praiseworthy, e\'en though enthusiasm has 
frequently outrun knowledge, and men have been deterred by 
overemphasis who might have been impressed by moderation 
and accuracy. It is not only in this case, however, that 
philosophy has suffered in the house of its fiends as well a$ 
through the indifference of the rest. 

The religions of India have fared somewhat better. Many 
of the early missionaries, it is true, were unconcerned with 
supplying information respecting the creeds and cults of India. 
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A book ID my possession on The Gods of Soutk Indian by 
the famous missionary 2iegenbalg, contains in its preface the 
statement tliat when the manuscript was sent home for pub¬ 
lication the author was severely rebuked for writing about 
faise gods W'hom he was employed to destroy. Things are 
better today. Americans have at their service many valuable 
works from which to learn the principles of Hinduism, or 
Jainism, or Sikhism, or Buddhism, or Muhammadanism* 
Most of them, too, arc wise enough to desire the study of 
these in order to discover a proper point of view from which 
to deliver their message. American missionaries are also doing 
their share towards disseminating information for the benefit 
of their less fortunate countrymen. Ere long it will not be 
so easy as now to find Americans describing India as Buddhist 
in faith, or confounding the Hindu with the Sikh, 

Amid all these various shades of ignorance and half-knowl¬ 
edge, bow fares it with the appreciation of Indian literature? 

Alas, here the darkness is such as may be felt. Apart from 
vague knowledge of the English work of Thgore—due mainly 
to the fact of hb having been made the recipient of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in rg 13—most Americans are probably 
prepared to subscribe to Macaulay’s sweeping indictment in 
the famous Minute of 1835. If not altogether unintelligible, 
such a state of things is nevertheless discreditable—for the 
following reasons, among others: 

I. We need to recall the unbounded enthusiasm with which 
the first translations of Sanskrit literature were received in 
Europe a little more than a century ago. Did not Schopen¬ 
hauer declare that in the new knowledge of the XJpanishads 
we bad received '‘the greatest privilege which this still young 
century may claim before all previous centuries’*? Did not 
Goethe express his delight in the translation of a translation 
In the ’n'ell-ktiown lines on Kalid^’s ^akuntidd: 

* Sn ttie CTCcUent Mtniage Inditt series, edited by BUbop Azsriali end 
J. N. Fangiihar, 0«foni University Press. 
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W3t ihou the blwm of the spring and the iniits that are later 
in season^ 

Wnt thou have charms and delightS| wUt thou have strength and 
support^ 

Wilt thou ^iith one short word encompass the earth and the 
heavens? 

AH is said if I name odyj Qikuntali, ihee? * 

Nor was tie fame of the new discovery confined to transat¬ 
lantic shores. Our own Emersonj alike in poetry and prose,, 
bore witness to the influence tic new literature was destined 
to exert on the modeni world and on the direction of its 
thought. 

2 . A generation or so later than the days of the first trans- 
tators came the dramatic revelation, through Has illiller and 
others^ of the relation eidsting between Indian literature and 
our own. In large measure this literature was our own, m 
the same sense as was Chaucer^s. It sprang from the mind 
and heart of men who spoke the same early Ar>*an tongue in 
which the languages of Greece and Rome* of France and 
Italy, of Germany and England, had their source* one/^ 
it was startliogly affirmed, "Vho wishes to acquire of these 
or any other of the Indo-European languages—no one who 
takes an interest in the philosophy and the historical growth 
of human speech—no one who desires to study the history 
of that branch of mankind to which we ourselves belong^ and 
to discover in the first germs of the language, religion and 
mythology of our forefathers, the wisdom of Him Who is not 
the God of the Jews only—can, for the future^ dispense with 
some knowledge of the language and ancieut literature of 
India/' ■ 

Max Muller was, doubtless, a little oversanguine, as well as 
wrong, in his theory of Indian origins, but the statement has 
slUI v’ery nearly its old weight. It h significant to realize that, 

* Sm ibo Retx^ Neipet den i Abcndi^ 

* F. Mai Muller, Ckifu /rem a Otrmtin iVifrkihifp^ VoL L Leaure or 
iht Veda. 
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though mexlern India has its 147 distinct languages^ the tongue 
of over 710,000,000 of her people h of the same family as onr 
own. Many words, indeed, such as those for faiAcr, mother^ 
brother, daughter^ are hardly distiitgulshable from those we 
ourselves employ. 

3 p In the next place, there will recur* to us the remarkable 
influence these two related discoveries have exerted on the 
modern literatures of Europe and America* I do not speak 
here of the *‘noble army of translators” who have done their 
best to make the Indian volumes of the Sacred Books of the 
East accessible to the Western reader. I am thinking mainly 
of the writ<^, such as Sir Edwin Arnold, who have delighted 
the general reader with their interpretations of Indian themfs. 
I am thinking, also, of the many others who, using other 
themes, have hetrayed in the treatment the attractions of 
Indian lore. So Byron bids: 

Look to the East where Ganges^ swarthy race 
Shall shake your tyrant empire to its base. 

So Campbell, in his “Pleasures of Hope,” declares: 

To pour redress on Indians injured realm, 

The tenth Avatar comes 1 At Heaven^s command 
Shall Samsvati waw her hjillowed wand; 

And Camdeo [Kamadeva] hiight and Ganesa sublime 
Shall bless with joy your own propidous dime* 

To continue quotation would involve the passing in review 
of dl the poets from Thomas Moore to Tennyson, and then 
on to George W. Russell with his Krishna,” and to E. G, 
Holmes with his “Nir\'ana”; and all the tellers of tales from 
Colonel Meadows Taylor to Kipling and Mrs. SteeL Our own 
American literature, too, must needs be drawn upon to show 
out of what inspiration Emerson wrote his ^'Brahma,” or 
Lowell his “Mahmood^ the Image-breaker,” or IMiiltier his 
"Brewing of the Soma.” 

4 * After all, what has so far been said is but advertisement 
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of the fact that Indian literature is, for its own sake, of signifi¬ 
cance to the West. It has an Intrinsic value which no re¬ 
moteness avails to destroy. For sacredness, for variety, and 
for contmuity, scarcely any other may compare with it. Cer¬ 
tainly, none surpass it. 

As for sacredness, no other scriptures—not even our Bible— 
may compete with the Veda in its antiquity or in the matter 
of general acceptance. The Veda, together with the mass of 
ritualistic and philosophic commentary attached to it, is re¬ 
garded by all the jarring sects of Hinduism as ^ruti, or 
revealed. There is about it the glamour of the eternal, some¬ 
thing unwritten by hurnan pen, but perceived (literally heard) 
by the inspired rishts of old. Speech itself {Vich) is a divine 
thing, meet to be identified with Sarasvati, the spouse of 
Brahma. The recognition of the divine authority of the Veda 
is the one dogma, apart from the acceptance of caste, which 
holds all Hindus tc^ether in a common fellowship. 

For variety, again, Indian literature compares worthily with 
any. We have the splendid nature poetry of the Rig-veda, 
instinct with the terror of the storm as with delight in the 
beauty of the dawn. We have the philosophic treatises of the 
Upanishads and the law codes, or DhaTma-iastras. We have 
the stirring redial of the exploits of barbaric men, as recounted 
in the Mahabharata and the fantastic legends of the gods in 
the Pur&nas, We have drama of various sorts, from the 
classic plays of Kalidasa to the erotic m^'stidsm of Jayadeva, 
and so on to the plays of Tagore in our own time. We have 
the lyrics of Bhartribarl and the fables of the Panchalantra 
and the RHopadeqa. We have fairy tales and the picaresque 
stories of adventurous princes. "We have, moreover, a vast 
literature dealing with medicine and music, with prosody, 
etymology, grammar, and phonetics, with lexicography and 
astronomy. .All these are drawn together and given authorita¬ 
tive relation to the alj-sheltering Veda. WTiat literature any¬ 
where conld show more manifold fitiit of the human tntelli- 
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gence in its age-long pondering upon the phenomena of nature 
and the problems of the spirit? 

Lastly, we have to note the remarkable centiauity of Indian 
literature, a continuity unbroken, however much it has been 
modified, by an unexampled succession of native and foreign 
dynasties, from the days of the invading Aryans, through all 
the anarchic welter of the ages which preceded the Mongol 
conquest, and from thence downw^ard under the sway of 
Britain to the present time. Often enough it seemed as 
though, like the river Sarasvatl, the lost stream of the old 
Sapta-sindhavas, the river of Indian thought had disappeared 
beneath the surface or had become lost in shallow marshes and 
morasses. Sometimes it even seemed that all interest in buman 
life and in the beauties of nature bad vanished, overcome fay 
the obsession with illusion. But, sooner or later, we see the 
stream reappear, and then old ideas resume their way* From 
the V'edic poet who sang of the dawm: 

We ga 2 e upou her as she comes, 

The shining daughter of the sky: 

The mighty darkness she uncoverSp that we see; 

And light she makes, the pleasant one> 

to the Bengali poet of the Middle Ages who sings: 

The Sun rises—how wonderfully colored! 

The Sun rises^the color of firel 

The Sun rises—how wonderfully colored I 
The Sun rises—the color of hloodl 

The Sun rises—how wonderfully colored t 

The Sun rises—the color of betd-jidcel ^ 

we have the same note of almost childlike sincerity* And in 
our omi day Rabindranath Tagore, in one of the noblest storm 
poems in all literature, shows that he worthily maintains the 
spirit of the ancient rishts: 

Vtip 8i. 

hy E, J, TbumpKinH Fabwdratmlh Dramathi md 

Poifi* By pcmihsicin Qi the publishers, Oxford Univtrdly Fre^ 
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On the Ee&rt of ihe shoreless sen Destructioji snap's and sweeps,— 
In dreadful festival. 

The uidomitable wind is roaming, ungovemable in surength. 
Beating its thousand wings. 

Sky and sea in one are rushing together in vast confusion; 

Darkness veils the face of the Universe. 

The lightning flashes and threatens, the foam fields hiss, 

The sharp, white, terrible mirth of brute Nature, 

Eyeless, eartess, houseless, loveless, 

The mad forces of evil 

Rush to ruin, without ditecUon, they have cast off all restraints.* 

Tagore is himself a happy proof of the essential continuity 
of Indian literature, since he reproduces so many moods of the 
Indian muse in lyric, drama, or tale cf human life. 

As he Las become for our own generation the one accepted 
interpreter for so much of the Indian spirit, perhaps we may 
.see in him not merely the gardener of India’s flowers but also 
one who stands invitingly at an open portal. 

Within this portal let us now find courage to enter. We 
shall discover paths leading us towards much that is exotic 
^ well as to much that is common to all mankind. The 
journey will have its tedium and its hardness, but it will offer 
also, I feel assured, at every step something of interest and 
reward. 

Ti^iore, J/inari. By permisalop of tfao pubtbben, nje 
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Tke time has c&me to pesm India to the West: 
India the contemned of the worid hut the Beloved 
of the Gods. . . . The age-long culture of India 
is not dependent upon the verdict of nations not in 
existence when she had formulated her philosophy, 
literature and life, on ideals thing today for three 
hundred millions of pople. It is because India 
now sees the nations of the strugilmg in ike 
pip of their own matter-mad chtlieation that she 
realises what she has to ghe to the world, and knows 
that ht order to give it she must be understood as 
she has not been in the past, -Because of her vision 
of the Oneness of all Humanity, she wishes to be 
understood by her brother races. She does not wish 
to hide her light under a bushel, but to set it upon 
a tower that it may give tight to the world, 

HwEjfMtASATM Maiisa, ditulttim tkt World Ideal 


I N the passage quoted at the head of this chapter Haren- 
dranath Maitra craves for the revelatioD to the world of 
light from India—a light no longer to be bid, as it were, 
under a bushel, but kindled upon the hilltops for all the 
world to see and rejoice in. 

We may, at the outset of this modest survey of Indian 
literature, gratefully acknowledge the labors of those who, 
in a long catena of witness reaching far back into the past, 
have striven towards this selfsame end. 

It is because of the labor of such as these that we have 
today material at hand never before in the possession of the 
Western world. We have translations and interpretations 
from native and foreign writers which combine charm with 
scholarship to an extent never before realised. For students 
we have edited texts, with all the apparatus of grammar and 
lexicon, such as make easy of access the most recondite of 
Indian documents. For the purposes of comparative literature 
we have a rich field sedulously plowed, from which many a 
fruitful harvest has been already reaped and garnered. It is 
by no means so hard today as a generation ago to obtain a 
fairly first~hand acquaintance with a literature which was, 
until lately, baBUng in its inaccessibility. If, througb the 
tendency to take emni ignoiutn pro tnagnificOf men in former 
days thought in too extravagant terms of a literature then 
veiled in mystery, we have today at least a more human con¬ 
tact, and need not fear to use the methods of comparative 
criticism where criticism is invited. 

But, ere approaching to avail ourselves of the huge amount 
of material happily made accessible, at least a few words of 
appreciation are due to those who have toiled in the dark 
and in the twilight, with no stimulus in many cases save their 
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own eDthusiasm. Such appreciation is all the more called 
for since, although modern scholars could hardly have run 
their furlong had not these valiant pioneers already run their 
mile, the earlier work has in most cases been now so overlaid 
and outdated that some have already ventured to speak of it 
disrespectfully. By many more it has been completely ig¬ 
nored. 

The Indian himself is obliged to own a particular indebted¬ 
ness to the outsiders—often members of an invading or con¬ 
quering race—who have had so considerable a share in the 
unveiling of the past and the interpretation of its significance. 
This applies perhaps more especially to the history of India, 
but also in large measure to the literature which is, of course, 
that history on its spiritual side. In this respect Western 
scholar^ip has rendered inestimable service. 

Let U5 pay our tribute first to the Greek. To some of the 
Greek historians we shall make reference later, but here may 
be mentioned specifically Strabo (first century E.C.), who in 
his geography has fortunately included accounts of India 
written by other Greeks earlier in the field than himself. So 
we learn something from Megasthenes, the ambassador to the 
Mauryan Cbandragupta, something from Onesicritos, who 
accompanied Alexander on his famous Indian campaign, some- 
thing again from Nearcbos, the admiral of Alexander’s fleet, 
and something also from Aristobulos, another of the great 
Macedonian’s lieutenants. From these various writers we 
gather stories which became for all time the general European 
stock in trade of in format ion till the daj-s of our modern 
scholars. It is so that we learn of the law puni^ing with 
death the discoverer of a deadly substance who did not forth¬ 
with discover its antidote; also of such things as catching 
monkeys with birdlime, of the fierce dogs who never relaxed 
hold of their quarry though mutilated limb by limb, of the 
gold-digging ants, of the gymnosopbists, of the rigidity of 
castes, and of the horrors of Europe long lived upon 
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this kind of informatioTi concerning India as the entire sum 
and substance nf its knowledge.* 

Some centuries later we find ourselves even more indebted 
to the ]>aiieiit labors and accurate recordlugs of the Chinese 
Buddhist pUgriitiSj from Fa-hieo at the close of the fourth 
century^ to Hiuen Tsang at the end of the seventh® One 
&cK>n falls in love with these sincere and simple-minded heroes^ 
striving by indefatigable effort to get acquaintet! with the 
holy places of their faith. Nor is the debt inerely to them 
as open-eyed and intrepid travelers. They were notable lovers 
of literature and in the proper place we shall have opportunity 
to dwell upon the record which enabled men to rediscover the 
birthplace of Gautama in 1S96-97 and again^ in 1907P tn re¬ 
cover a portion of the ashes of the “Blessed One.” Also it 
wdll he possible to estimate the man who, as the patron saint 
and inspirer of Sir Marc Aurel Stein, has made possible some 
brilliant discoveries within the past two decades^ 

Later still, we have to express gratitude to the A tab who, 
though approaching India mainly for commorce or for con¬ 
quest, yet did his part in making the outside world acquainted 
with what appeared almost as a new world. We owe much 
to the writings of A 1 Biruni, about the middle of the eleventh 
centur>% and to those of Dm Batuta, who visited the peninsula 
in 1325. A III tie earlier than the last named we find Kazvlni 
demonstrating that Persian writers as well as Arabian were 
taking an interest in India, 

Very much about the same time came the best known of all 
travelers to the Orient, the picturesque Venetian, Marco Polo, 
who has recorded his impressions of South India with a vivid¬ 
ness which makes us wish that he bad visited North India as 
welL Sir William Crookes has described the journeys of 

'f 

1 Spa A, V. W, JtcksoQf History India, Vol. sbo Jo|dndra Nath 
‘^And^aii Indtn^s CommaTml Rabtians,"' Journal of the Royal 
Ashlic So&iy, VoL LIX. 

^See Sr B«l^ Buddhiit Records of ike Wfstfm World (1SS4); also A 
R^^rd of Eiiddhisik Kingdoms, trambled by Jamas Legs? (ISSC)- 
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Marco Poln as "the first real revelation of the East to modern 

Two centuries lattr came tisoso oilier doughty advC’Htiirers 
from the \\"est, the Portuguese, destined to found an empire 
in the East which was for long to remain impressive. We 
have an account written by Caspar Correa of the famous first 
visit of Vasco da Gama. Later on the story is continued in the 
Commentaries of the great Albuquerque, compiled forty years 
after the Viceroy’s death by his son.• 

To the Portuguese succeeded visitors from other European 
countries. From England came the bold diplomat, Sir Thomas 
Roe, who represented King James T about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century at the Court of the Great Moguls. 
Nor may France and Italy be forgotten, if only for the con 
tributions to European knowledge of India by such men as 
Frangois Pyrard de Laval (r, 1607) and Pietro della Valle 
(c. i63j>. 

So far most of the foreign ttetimony to the interest of India 
concerns manners and customs rather than literature. But in 
the seventeenth century, evidence begins to accumulate that 
language and ralture were attracting some measure of sym¬ 
pathetic attention. Of this sort of witness one of the earliest 
is the Dutch Jesuit, Abraham Roger, who lived near Madras 
from^ 1631 to 1641. Father Roger not only wrote a book with 
the inviting title An Open Door to ITiddea Jn 

which he gives much curious information with regard to the 
institution of caste, but he actually approached philological 
and literary problems by speaking of the Veda and by trans- 
laUng some verses by the lyric poet, Bhartrihiiri, 

More than fifty years later a German Jesuit, Hanxledcn, 
wrote in Latin the first Sanskrit grammar, but the publication 
was delayed and the work now only survives"in so far as it is 
preserved in two other grammars printed in Rome, about 17^ 
by the Austrian Carmelite, Fra Paolino de St. Banholomeoi 

* Fmlenck C. Dsm^xis, The Fortusvfse in Irtdui, 1644. 
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who labored in the same district as Hanxleden from 1776 to 
17S9, and died at Rome in 1805. A few years earlier than 
the publication of these pioneer efforts, namely, in 1778, the 
appearance of a work entitled L'Esovr Vedam fthe Yajur- 
t/eda) created some excitement and even impressed Voltaire 
who, however, was bli^fully ignorant that the book was the 
work of a missionary. 

By this time the London East India Company had made its 
first experiments in the way of empire building and the suc¬ 
cessor of Robert CHve, Warren Hastings, signalized his desire 
to govern India according to its ancient traditions by appoint¬ 
ing a commission to study the existing codes. This led to the 
basing of Indian law upon the old Code of Gentoo (Hindu) 
Law which we call the Code of Manu. It was translated into 
English from the Persian by Nathaniel Halhed and the putting 
forth of the code led presently, in 17S4, to the founding of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The splendid work of that 
brilliant band of early English Sanskritists—Sir William Jones, 
Sir Charles Wilkins, and H. T, Colebrooke—followed natu¬ 
rally from the inauguration of this celebrated society* 

Sir William Jones, who bad made a bad start as an Ori¬ 
entalist by unfair and hasty criticism of Anquetil Duperron’s 
version of the Avesta, redeemed himself by a delightful trans¬ 
lation of Kdlidasa's ^akuntald (a translation immediately 
leading to a rendering of the same work into German by 
Forster and to Goethe’s succumbing to the charm of Indian 
drama). Sir William also translated K^idasa’s lyrical poem, 
“The Seasons," and the pastoral drama of Jayadeva, the Gita- 
go^iada. .^11 this was the work of one who was not merely 
a linguist but a philologist—one, moreover, who had already 
discerned the fundamental unity 0/ the various Ary an tongues. 

W'ilkins, stimulated by the example of Halhed, commenced 
the study of Sanskrit in 1778 and continued it throughout his 

* Fpr skctirbH of iht ife of Uwse SaasknUals set the Dkti&Hory 

0/ JUiUi&tiid 
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life* He remains famous for translations of the beautiful 
philosophic poem, the Bhagavad-^Ud (published in 
the collection of beast fables known as the or 

*^Book of Good Coun&er^ tpublished in 17^7)* 'Wot even 
yet/’ says Frazer, *Mid the West awake to the fact that India 
had things of more value than bales of calicO;^ rich spices and 
gems.” 

Henry Thomas Colebrooke (1767-1337) wrote to his fatJter 
in 17941 am now fairly entered among oriental researches 
and , , . Sanskrit enquiries.” The result of these researches 
appeared at length in the hrst accurate account of the Veda^ 
in a Sanskrit grammar, in a number of transbtfonSi and, 
above all, in the great Digest of Hindu Law on Contracls and 
Successions (i3io). Of this last work Max Muller has said: 

the collection and revision of the ancient texts, which 
would probably have been lost without his intervention^ [Cole-^ 
brooke] became in some degree the legislator of India.” 

Another Englishman, in the same class^ but of a somewhat 
later timep is Horace Hayman WiliKjn (1786-1860) who, *^ex- 
citcd [as he tdls us] by the example and biography of Sir 
William Jones,” started translatmg soon after his arrival in 
India and in 1819 produced the great Sanskrit Dictionary 
which, improved in later editions, remained the standard lexi¬ 
con till the appearance of the greater German Diciiomry m 
1875. In 1850 appeared the translation of the Rig-veda as 
the crown of \Vilsoii*s labors as translator. But it must be 
added that, as librarian to the India olficcp Mr. Wilson accom¬ 
plished a work scarcely less important than his earlier work 
as translator, through the encouragement he was able to give 
in this capacity to Sanskrit scholars. 

Early in the nineteenth century the preiinlinence of English 
interest in the Sanskrit field was vigorously contested by a fa¬ 
mous band of German philologists. These include the two 
Schlegelsp Herder, Franz Bopp, Lassen, and Rudolph Roth. 
Friedrich von Scblegel (1772-1829) was only diverted to the 
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study of lodiati literature through the influence of Alexander 
Hamilton, somewhat late id his too brief career, but bis work 
Uber die Sprache und Wettfieit der Indiert (i8dS) was in Ger* 
many of epoch-making importance. Friedrich’s brother, August 
Wilhelm von ScfaJegel (1767-1S4S), built on the younger man’s 
foundation a splendid edifice of translation and editing, in¬ 
cluding the publication of the Mhagaved-gtia in Latin and an 
edition of the Rdjttayatia. Franz Bopp (1791-1S67) studied 
Sanskrit in Paris and may be regarded as the founder of a new 
and significant science, that of comparatiri'e philology—a sci¬ 
ence destined to have extraordinary results. Christian Lassen 
(1SC5Q-1S76) was for many years Professor of Old Indian Lan¬ 
guage and Literature at Bonn and, until bis blindness, con¬ 
tributed richly towards the translation of Sanskrit dramatic 
and other literature. Re translated the Mdlatimddhava of 
Bhavabhuti, the CHa-govinda of Jayadeva, and a portion of 
the Rdmdyatta, Rudolf Roth {1S21-1S95} was the author of a 
famous treatise on the Literature attd History of tiie Veda, 
and to his name we must add that of Albrecht Weber, whose 
History of Indian Literature^ published in rgji, is still of in¬ 
terest and weight. Nor should one say farewell to the scholars 
of the Fatherland without acknowledging indebtedness to the 
men who, bom in Germany, became English by adoption. The 
names of Max Mtiller and Reinhold Rost {ray own honored 
teacher) will at once spring to memory. 

French interest in Sanskrit begins with Anquetil Duperron, 
a young Frenchman who, turning from the priesthood to 
Oriental studies, went out to India in 1754 to pursue his in¬ 
vestigation into the language and contents of the Avesta. At 
Chandernagore he studied Sanskrit and returned to Europe 
in 1762 with a number of interesting manuscripts. In i&02 
he published in Latin a translation, from the Persian, of the 
Upanisbads—a name which he disguised eflectually under the 
spelling Oupnek’hat. One of the greatest, not only of French 
but also of European, SanskritisLs was Eugene Burnouf (lEoi- 
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iS'p), atnoDg whose pupils were some of the most Ulustticus 
of the German (as well as of French) scholars. Friedrich Max 
MiiUer (iS^^-igoo) was one of these and another was Theodor 
Aufrecht (iSsa-igoj), who became Professor of Sanskrit at 
Edinburgh and published an edition of the Vedic text. 
Burnouf was interested in the literature of Indian Buddhism 
as well as in that of classical Sanskrit and did a great deal 
tow'ards the introduction of Pali into the European univer- 
sities. The Pali Text Society was founded in iggi by T. W. 
Rhys Davids, who, ably assisted by his wife, has done very 
much to make available the treasures of Indian Buddhistic 
literature by means of translations and editions of the text. 

Probably American interest in Sanskrit literature has hardly 
kept pace with the work done in Europe, naturally so because 
of the slightness of the contact at present existing between 
India and the United States. But William Dwight Whitney 
(tgs7-iSg4), whose interest in the subject was first awakened 
fn J84B, and who became, after some years of study in Ger¬ 
many, Professor of Sanskrit at Yale, is generally recognized 
to have been one of the foremost philologists of his age. His 
Samkrii Crammaf is often spoken of as "the best textbook of 
Sanskrit w-e possess," while one of his works received in rSyo 
the first Bopp Prize for the most important contribution to the 
subject "in the last three years.” Another honored name among 
American Sanskritists is that of ^faurice Bloomfield, whose 
work on the AtAarva-veda is so far unrivaled. Bloomfield 
has passed away, but we stili have veterans in the same field. 
One of them is Charles Rockwell Lanmati, pupil of Whitney, 
Weber, and Roth; traveler, collector of manuscripts, author 
of the Saasirit Reader used in our American colleges, and 
editor of the thirty-six volumes (so far) of the Harvard Ori¬ 
ental series. Another is Edward Washburn Hopkins, Professor 
of Sanskrit at Yale, author of Caste ih Ancient India, Manuks 
Law-Baak, The Retigiotis of India, The Great Efdc of India, 
and other valuable works. Among the younger men, too, our 
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record has the familiar names of Franklin Edgerton of 
Harvard, and A. W, Ryder of California, whose translations 
have in recent years given to certain Sanskrit classics the 
prestige of "best sellers." 

This has been but a hasty review, which has necessarily left 
unnoticed many who have made notable contributions towards 
the familiarising of otir generalioo with at least a few monu¬ 
ments of Indian literature. Some names here omitted will 
find a place later on, but the object of the present chapter 
has been merely that of tracing the path blazed for us from 
the time of the Greeks to out own to make accessible some 
portion of the most worthwhile literature the world has known. 

Yet let me not dose the chapter, imperfect though it be, 
without bearing testimooy to the increasing tendency of Indian 
scholars—some of whom, like Dhan Gopa! Mukerji, are resi¬ 
dent in America—to cooperate with their Western brethren in 
the lifting of the veil which has so long hung between our¬ 
selves and the East, to the great loss of our common dvili- 
zatioD. 
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There is a turn in the Khyhcr Pass, aj U winds 
from AU Aliisjid lo Jamnid, whers oU ai once ym 
JM /^e rftQunioin woU drop oway io its foundation^ 
and took out o^^er a tawny pimn^ stretching U- 
limitabiy into a far-og purple base. 

No spot on earth is motre soturoted 'with ike 
romance of history^ For that plain is India* and 
from here or hereabouts has it been first surveyed 
by the rwarms of oncoming Aryans^ by Aiex^mder 
and his Greeks^ by Scythian^ Tatar and Afghan 
hordes, by Timur^ by Eabar^ by Nadir Skah^ and 
other conquerors without number. Behind that 
purple Aose lie Kashmir, the poeVs fablelandf 
Lahorej the capital^ and Amritsar^ the hdy city of 
the Sikhs; the glorious mosquest palaces and 
mausoleums of Delhi and Agra, of Fatekpfor Sikri 
and Bifapur; the tragic fastnesses of the Rajputs; 
BenarcSj unique in Hs squalid subiimily; the huge 
and sinister temples of the South; upstart smoko- 
breathing emporiums of the sea-b<>rne invader; 
mighty rivers whose wmwtrj are as old os history; 
battiepelds by the score, from mythic Kurukshetra 
to tkrice-ensaffguined Panipat; from Flassey to 
Sobraon and Gufratf where East comes to grips 
with and, circling it all the while pin- 

naeles of the most tremendous mountain barrier 
tn the world, in whose impenetrabh soliludes su¬ 
perstition can still place unreproved (he abode of 
everdiving sages, holding daily commune with the 
gods, 

WiLLUM Ajtcnzi^ /nij£a aifd ike Future 


I F there be a geographical basis for historyit may be 
safely assumed that there is also a geographical basis 
for literature. Certainly the geographical and climatic 
conditions which prevail in India haw had a great deal to do 
with the stimulation and development of the Indian mind in 
one direction or another. The passing of the earliest Aryan 
invaders through the stupendous gorges of the Himalayas must 
have had a iremendous influence both psychologically and 
spiritually. It was sufficient to transform the erstwhile un¬ 
lettered nomads, wandering over the plains of eastern Europe 
and western Asia, into the poets of the Vedic era. Not less 
could haw been the influence of entering upon the hot jungle 
lands of the Duab between the Ganges and the Jnnina. It 
sufficed to chan ge the virile singers of an earlier day into 
the shrewd diplomats of Brahmanism and into philosophic 
brooders upon the Absolute such as produced the Upanishads. 
As there was needed a constant recrultagc from the colder 
trans-Hitnalayan lands to supply the mainspring for the 
movements of Indian history, so a constant cultural recruitage 
was necessary in order that Indian literature might be pre¬ 
served from stagnation, or even from suBering the fate of the 
lost river Sarasvatl. 

Apart from all this, India is so vast a country, embracing 
so much of racial and linguistic variety, that no story of the 
literature could have its proper background which <hd not 
demand some prior familiarity on the part of the reader with 
the main physical features of the peninsula. 

When we are first made aware of the singular isolation of 
this enormous region of the earth’s surface, and the conditions 

i See Shaiwi Ghuni KJimi. The Inf vfxe* of the Genrafhy ei Indht en It* 
ffhtQvy (Ajinir, 
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forced upon it by the existence of the mountain barriers of 
the north and the long stretch of almost harborless coast line 
on the esLit and west, we receive the entirely false impression 
that such a region must necessarily form a self-contained and 
homogeneous whole. So far, however, is this from being the 
case that, until modem times, when India became the official 
title for the land as a portion of the British Empire, there 
has neii'er been a properly distinctive term for the country as 
a whole. The description of India in the epics as Bharata- 
varska (with its nine khandns or provinces) refers, of course, 
only to the reputed dominions of Bharata, the son of ^kun- 
tala, in the valley of the great rivers. VVTien the Buddhists, 
again, used the term Jamhttdvlpa, it was only because their 
cosmology implied a universe of seven mythical islands of 
which Buddhist India was the best and the nearest to Mount 
Meru, the center of the earth. 

The word India has in itself a very interesting history. It 
is derived from the Sanskrit smdhu,^ a river, a term used spe- 
dally of the great stream we stilt call the Indus, To the 
Persians, immediately to the w'est, the river country naturally 
included only the land we now call the Punjab. Since the 
Sanskrit s, by a well-known linguistic law, becomes the Iranian 
h, Sindhu became for the Persian Hindhu * and to this they 
added the word stsn, or country, thus giving to the northwest 
of Our present India the name of Uinduitan, Another lin¬ 
guistic modification was made by the Greeks, with the result 
that we get the word Indos, and tie Latin made the terminal 
alteration which gives us Indus, which later European writers 
changed still further to India. In course of time the nomen- 
daturc was complicated by the habit of expjorera speaking of 
all the insular parts of southeastern Asia as the Indies and, 
meanwhile, the error of Columbus led to the naming of the 

ibe mwlfra Scittde and N'spier'a lnooiuc dlspulcfa “Ptepivf* f'l 
Mve Sdndc ). ' 

"On tfiic tomb uf Diriu5 we have mdku, and in Esiktr mi 
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group o 5 the American coast the West Indies. So by these 
accidents of geographical terminology the word whichj ety¬ 
mologically, denoted merely the region of the northwest known 
to the Vedic bards as the Sapia-^ndhaDSi, or the “Seven 
rivers,” now known to us as the Punjab, or “Five waters," 
has become applied to the entire rhomboid extending from 
Kashmir to Cape Comorin. 

To turn from name to extent, we may conceive of India 
as a diamond-shaped territory which indudes nearly a million 
and three quarters of square miles and extends for about 1,900 
miles from the extreme north to the extreme south. The 
greatest distance from east to west is very nearly the same. 
It should be remembered that this does not include Burmah, 
which is a part of British India politically. But it does in¬ 
clude the island groups off the eastern, or Coromandel, coast 
and the weiem, or Malabar, coast. These groups are the 
Laccadives off the western and the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands off the eastern shore. The large island of Ceylon to 
the south, though one with India so far as literature is con¬ 
cerned, is not included politically in India but ranks as a crown 
colony. 

The northern triangle of India is largely occupied by that 
stupendous double wall, of comparatively recent geological 
formation, known as the Himalaya, or “.\bode of Winter. 
This huge rampart, preserving a general leii'el of about 19,000 
feet in height—Mount Everest, the highest peak, is just oyer 
29,000 feet—almost completely shuts out India from invasiotJ 
by way of the north, except by passage through .\ssam and 
the Brahmaputra Valley in the northeast and through the 
passes of the northwest frontier. These are five In number, 
viz; the Bolan, Tochi, Kurram, Gomal, and Khyher—this last 
being the most important and the most used. 

To the south of the Himalayas and north of the Vindhyas 
lies the vast fertile plain which was once part of the ocran 
bed. It is drained by three great river systems, two of which 
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are very closely associated with ihc story of Indian literature. 
The northwest plain is drained by the waters of the Indus 
and its tributaries; the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Beas, and 
Sutlej, Once there was a seventh stream known as the 
Sarasvait, which now only exists in mythology as the goddess 

spouse of Brahma, the Creator. 

The huge central plain-the cradle of so much in histopr 
and literature—is watered by the Ganges (Goiwgo^ 'the goer ), 
the sacred stream which descended from heaven upon the head 
of Civa and still figures largely in the religious life of the 
devout Hindu, The biggest tributary is the Jumna, hardly less 
holy than the parent stream. The united rive^ enter the Bay 
of Bengal and there constitute a delta of wide extent. The 
third of the river systems of this region is the 
('son of Brahma'), which rises in Tibet and, after breaking 
through the Himalayas in the northeast of the peninsula, joins 
the mouth of the Ganges not far from Dacca. 

The southern triangle, confined between the Vindhya Moun¬ 
tains on the north and the Western and Eastern Ghate, is 
really the oldest part of the peninsula, part of a continent 
fknoTVTi as Gonddwanaland) extending all the way westward 
across Africa and thence across the present Atlantic to South 
America The Vindhya Mountains average a height of from 
V w to 4,000 feet and culminate in the west in Mount Abu. 
sacred to the Jains. The Western Ghats (or 'steps') have 
been the home of the warlike Mabrattas during many a fierce 
conflict with the Moghul rulers. The Eastern Ghats, on tte 
Coromandel coast, leave space between themrelves and the 
for a strip of lowland known as tke CarnaiiCj also famous 
in hbtory. The Dekkan (or ‘Southland'), as this triangle is 
called, is watered by numerous rivers, of ^fbich the most im¬ 
portant are the Narbada and the Tapti, which flow into the 
Arabian Sea. and the Mahan^i, the Godavari, the Kistna and 
the Kavert, flowing into the Bay of Bengal, The region south 
of the Kislna is the most Hindu part of India and was only 
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Muhammadan for a brief vfbile in tbe eighteenth century. 
The most southern point of India proper is Cape Comorin, 
which was named from Kutndfi (the 'maiden’), a local appel¬ 
lation of the goddess Kali, whose shrine is in the neighborhood. 

Since India extends from the eighth to the thirty-seventh 
degree of north latitude, and the tropic of Cancer runs ri^t 
through the peninsula, in the neighborhood of the Vindhya 
^fount&jns, it is readily to be seen that in all the southern 
part of the land the climate is fiercely hot. March, April, and 
May are the hot months eveiywhefc; June, July, and August, 
when the monsoon begins, are the wet months; and from 
October (the second monsoon period) to the end of February 
is the cool season. Indian literature, however, it should be 
remembered, speaks of the “six seasons,” The rainfall in 
many parts of the country is extremely heavy and the period 
following the rains is often malarious and unhealthy. 

The population of India is approximately 310,000,000/ 
These figures may be analyzed either according to religion or 
according to race. Estimating the population by religion we 
may reckon some 307,000,000 people as Hindu, by which term, 
however, w*e include millions who might by some be termed 
animists. It is really impossible to find a satisfactory defini¬ 
tion of Hinduism; the best is perhaps that which regards 
the Hindu as one accepting the authority of the Veda and the 
institution of caste. This applies even where the Veda is 
quite unknown. Some 66,000,000 more may be classed as 
Muhammadans, who represent the invading races from iVf- 
ghanistan and Central Asia and the many converts from Hin¬ 
duism. Only 9,000,000 now represent the once dominant faith 
of Buddhism—a faith which had its birth in India but has 
now declined to an almost insignificant position. Even of 
these 9,000,000 the greater number are either in Burmah, or 
in the narrow strip of sub-HimSlaj^n territory known as 

* For uk occoiibl of lit luJuiis of in InUiftB census' hc 

/ounuil 0 / Ike Royal Sodtiy cl AHi for BIuKh 3», t&ii. 
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Nepal and Bhutan. Next In nunaber to the Buddhists cotne 
the Diristians, now something over 4 ,ooo,o< 3 o, largely in the 
south and representative of the old Syrian churches as well as 
the results of missionary effort in recent years. After these 
come the Sikhs, followers of the fifteenth-century teacher, 
Nanak, who attempted a blend of Muhammadanism and Hin¬ 
duism. These now number about 3,000,000, chiefly in the 
Punjab. In the neat place, Jains, surs-ivors of an heretical 
sect contemporary, more or less, with Buddhism, form a re¬ 
ligious community of about a million and a half, chiefly in 
Bombay and its native stales, particularly Baroda. In Bom¬ 
bay itself the Pars! religion, originally represented by Zoro- 
astrian refugees from Persia, reach the number of nearly 
100,000-^ influential and wealthy community. Outside all 
the above mentioned there arc about 18,000 Jews, black, and 
white. 

If we attempt the analysis of the Indian population by 
race, we find, of course, in spite of caste regulations, an 
enotmous and generally inextricable tangle due to repeated 
interminglings. Roughly, however, we may say that the oldest 
racial element in India is that of the people we call Negrito 
(■littk black’) stock, relics of a once extensive diffusion ex¬ 
tending from Madagascar to the Philippines, and beyond.* 
Next in order, in all probability, we must reckon a large 
migration from Central Asia, by way of the northeast, to 
which may be given the name of Kolarian, or Munda, a stock 
now represented by a variety of tribes such as the Kols, 
Bhils, and others, speaking nine principal tongues, and related 
probably to the Veddas of Ceylon and the aborigines of Aus¬ 
tralia. Following upon this migration, still In prehistoric 
times, came another racial movement, this tjme by way of the 
northwest, known as the Dravidian. It is quite likely that 
the Dravidians were, at least tullurally, related to the Su- 

•&W H. B. Rofimey, Wild T/ibu of liidia (tSSi); E, J. Kitts, Cc«- 
pendtum of (*« Cafi« inwi THba found in India (SaislMy, iSSs). 
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merian inhabitants of the Euphrates Valley, a theory to which 
added support has recently been given by the important dis¬ 
coveries at Harappa in the Ihinjab and at Mohendjo Daro in 
Sindh. In any case, there seems to have been a brisk trade 
between the people around the Persian Gulf and the JIalabar 
coast. This continued until Greek times. The Dravidians, 
who seem to have reached a high degree of dviliaatioa and 
are now represented by such peoples as the Tamils, the 
Telugus, the Malayalims, the Kanarese, Todas, Tulus, and 
so on, number some 4&,000,000 in all. 

To all these earlier dements are added, possibly as late as 
iDoo a.c., the invaders we call Aryans, about whom we shall 
have much to say in succeeding chapters. It is to these, what¬ 
ever theory of thdr origin we may bold, that the world is 
indebted for the larger part of Indian litcralure as we use 
the term today. 

Of course, since the coming of the Aryans India has been 
invaded by naany other racial stocks, Indo-Tibetan, Arab, 
Mongol, Afghan, Persian, and Turkish. To some of these we 
shall have occasion to refer later. But it is necessary at tbb 
point to note that the peoples of India require analysis ac¬ 
cording to language as ivell as according to religion or race. 
The number of Indian languages is variously given, from 147 
in the Encydopisdia Britatinica to 320 in the Cambridge 
History of india. They embrace, at any rate, four of the great 
families of human speech, Austric, Tibeto-Chinese, Dravidian, 
and Indo-European. Excluding the tongues spoken by the hill 
tribes, we have, among the more important, Hindi (closely 
related to Sanskrit), spoken by some i2s,ooo,ooo in the Indo- 
Gangetic Valley j Bengali (with .\ssamese), by 52,000,000* 
Lahnda (in Sindh), by 8,000,000; Uriya (on the northeast 
coast), by 11,000,000; Mahratta, by ip,000,000; Gujarati, by 
11,000,000; Rajasthani, by 12,000^000; Tdugu, by 21,000,000; 
Tamil, by 17,000,000; Kanaresc, by 11,000,000; Malayalam, 
by 7,000,000; and Pushtu (in Afghanistan), by some millions 
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more. It may not be unnecessary to add that the vernacular 
we call HindiLsUni^ or Urdu ('camp language'), is an inter- 
mingling of Hindi with Persian, the language of the Moghul 
conquerors* 

To make a little more complete oiir answer to the question. 
What is India?; this chapter may well conclude with a brief 
reference to India from the point of view of its political 
divisions^ The larger part of India is now comprised within 
the British Ra|, an empire further organic as a number of 
provincial governments. Some of these, such as Madras and 
Bombay, are called presidencies; some are lieutenant-governor¬ 
ships, such as Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, the Punjab, Bunnah, and Assam; and some, such as the 
Central Provinces, the North-West Frontier Province, Beluchi- 
Stan, Ajmer-hlerwara, Cborg, and the AndamanSt are known 
as chief commissionership^ The capital, removed from Cal¬ 
cutta by the proclamation of 191 ip is now at New Delhi, 
out of respect for old Indian tradition. The government of 
British India is carried on through a Secretary of State for 
India responsible to the Parliament at Westminster, and in 
India through the Viceroy in Council. The Council now in¬ 
cludes Indian representatives, Hindu and Muhammadan. 
Many steps have been taken to enlist more directly native 
Indian cooperation, and plans are being worked out which it 
is hoped may result in the grant to India of full dominion 
status within the British Empire* 

The native feudal states of India, related to the British 
Government by treaties of a widely varying character, are 
about seven hundred in all, from large states like Hyderabad, 
[Mysore, Barctda, Kashmir, and RijpulSln.a, to the minor states 
of which as many as 354 are controlled by the province of 
Bombay alone.^ .Along the frontiers are some states with no 
very well-defined status and some over w^hich the jurisdiction 
of Great Britain is ejdremely slight* In the larger states a 

^ S« J. F* fudfibj f^pr X. 
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British resident Is generally attached and all foreign affairs 
are in the keeping of the British Government 

Portuguese India, which was once the nucleus of a splendid 
viceroyalty, buiit upon the adventure of Vasco da Gama, who 
reached India in 1493, is now confined to the three places on 
the Malabar coast, Goa (made the capital In 1510), Daman, 
and Diu, with a total population of half a million and an 
area of about four hundred square miles. 

French India, the rather insignificant relic of the ambitious 
schemes of Colbert and Richelieu, in the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, now consists of Pondicherry, Karikal, and 
Yanaon, on the Coromandel coast. Make, on the Malabar 
coast, and Chandemagore, in Bengal, a territory in all of 
about two hundred square mQes. 

Some other features of India, physical, social, and political, 
will inevitably call for mention in some of the succeeding 
chapters. Here enough has been said to enable the reader 
(wi^ some patient study of the map) to follow the story of 
India's literature. For the beginnings of this story we tn n s t 
now go back, far beyond the time of French, Portuguese, 
and British, beyond even the days of hlongols, Turks, and 
Arabs, even to the days when the Aryan Invaders were begin¬ 
ning to pour through the northwestern passes, and learning to 
express themselves in the first poetry of our common Indo- 
European literature. 
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M E!^T0X ha 5 already been made of the difficulties 
to be expected in the writing of Indian history. 
Possibly more than sufficient stress has been laid 
upon the mystical propensities of a considerable number of the 
people—a propensity such as made the recording of plain his¬ 
torical events a dull and profitless undertaking. 

It would not be necessary to allude to this difficulty again 
were it not that the interpretation of literature inevitably 
demands some appreciation of date and were it not that writers 
and their writings most be judged in large measure by con¬ 
siderations of age and environment. 

Of course, for a large part of our story we are not entirely 
in the dark. TSliere the native writers are dumb the foreigners, 
as already noted, have not been unhelpful. Also, where both 
alike fail us, arcbaeology—thougb not very serviceable prior 
to the Buddhistic era—^is occasionally eloquent. Again, where 
no other assistance is at hand, the literature itself, critically 
studied, is frequently its own witness as to dynasties and dates. 
In the following pages all these sources will be used as 
auxiliary, but at the very outset we must confess to the 
necessity of starting almost in the dark. At any rate, for 
the Vedic period, outside of the literature which must be its 
own interpreter, we have only a few rather uncertain glimmers. 
Hence the need of caution in steering our way by the Scylla 
and Giarybdis of conflicting theories. 

l!Vhat was the relation of the pre-Aryan inhabitants of India 
to the outside world is difficult even to guess. That there 
Was an early neolithic culture in the northwest of the country 
is shown by the startling discoveries made in recent years at 
Harappa, in the Montgomery district of the Punjab, and at 
Mohendjo Daro, in the Laikhana district of Sindh. The first 
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aiMiouncement of these was made by Sir John Marsha]] id 
the niitilrated London News of September ao, 1914- The 
contents of the sites, which show as many as six different 
iayers of construction, included painted and plain pottery, 
coins—the oldest in existence—dice, chessmen, and inscribed 
seals in a script not yet deciphered but resembling the more 
ancient forms of Sumerian. A week after Sir John Marshall’s 
announcement Professor Sayce* pointed out the striking re¬ 
semblance some of these had to objects found by De Morgan 
at Susa, and this has since been confirmed by Sidney Smith 
and Mr. Gadd. ^VTiile much still remains to be cleared up 
on the subject, it seems plain that there was anciently a close 
connection between Kish and Susa on the one hand and India 
on the other. Perhaps Susa was the center of trade between 
Dravidian India and Sumer. At all events, borrowings are 
suggested which go back to a civilization as old as 3000 b.c.* 

The possibility of racial connection between the Dravidian 
inhabitants of India and the Sumerians has been often men¬ 
tioned and trade communication between the two peoples, by 
ship around the Arabian peninsula, and by way of the Persian 
Gulf, seems to have continued for many centuries. Gold and 
spices were trade commodities and the ivory, apes, and pea¬ 
cocks mentioned in I Kings iota a, as brought to Solomon by 
ships of Tarshish, may well have come from India, though the 
translation of these words has been disputed.* Two or three 
of the words, however, have been found on an Aramaic inscrip¬ 
tion of about 400 B.C. discovered in India at Taxila. It may 
also be daimed that the word sindon (the Indian ' materiaP), 
as a word for linen, passed into the languages of the West from 
India at a very early date. It was, again ^ from an .\ramaic 

London Septetnbef sj, 

*S« Ernest MarftiV* lovmd oj ikt Royal AdatU 5 soeJj, tvij, p. 69? l 
Ent^yclopadia Bfitannka (ijlh ed.l, "AithBotoigy* Weslcta Ajia”; H. R. 
Hell, Branit Asc Cnece, App, p. aei. „ 

* See H. H. Cowen, “Hebrew Tiade and Trade-iermi in Old Testaibent 
Times," Anilkati Tktolosieal Review, Jimuaiy, 1911. 
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script, conveyed into India by sea or through the passra of 
the northwest, that the Indian scripts were subsequently 
developed. 

But to mention this is to be reminded that we are already 
striking the rich vein of the Aryan period, and to this subject, 
without further speculation as to earlier conditions, we must 
now address ourselves. 

It is probably unnecessary to remind the reader that the 
term Aryan is not an entirely satisfactory term. Some, like 
Peter Giles,* prefer the word Wires. In any case, the term 
Aryan is more strictly applicable to people using a certain 
group of languages rather than to a race. Yet, though, to 
quote Mr. Cbildc * “we cannot argue from unity of language 
to unity of race,’* It seems highly probable that the peoples 
with whom we are concerned, from their first migrations in 
Europe to the settlement of a part of them in India, were 
of a common stock. The discovery that certain people in 
India and certain people in Europe are related linguistically, 
if not racially as well, is one of the most significant revelations 
of modern times. The idea was first broached in 1786 by 
Sir William Jones in an address before the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Fifty years later it was confirmed and established 
by Bopp, and still later amplified and popularized by Max 
Muller. It may be hard now to recover the first thrill which 
came when men realized that the English brotfitr, the Latin 
jrater, were one w'ith the Sanskrit tikTotaf, that father, fUar, 
and pater were one and the same, that Dyaus, Deus, and Tiu 
were synonyms, and that Dyaus-pitar was but a variant of 
the familiar Jupiter. Reflection, however, makes the affinity 
even more significant than it could have seemed before, e^te* 
cially when we go into the matter of comparative grammar 
and Compare, for example, the Sanskrit astni, asi, asti, with the 
Greek eimi, essi, esti, the Latin sum, as, est. the Gothic iff*, 

«See the Cambridgt Hiftoiy of Mk, Vol. I, chap. lH. 

*V. Ciitdttii CWldc, Tkt pp. itij. 
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is^ isti and the Lithwaaiati esm^ esl, csti. In such identities 
we discover that touch of nature which makes ai least a con¬ 
siderable part of the world akin, under w hatcver circumstatices 
these different populations came to use a kindred tongue. 
Various names have been applied to the common group* such 
as Indo-GermaniCj Indi>European, and the at>ove-meniioned 
term Wiros favored by Giles- But the word Arynn is so 
familiar and may be so easily freed from unscientific implica¬ 
tions that no good reason at present appears for discarding it. 

WTiat do we mean by the term, as originally put forth by 
^lax Mililer under the impression that the original cradle of 
the stock was in Ariana, somewhere near Herat? The word 
itself is sufEciently interesting* coming from an obsolete root 
ar Via plowO, as we may gather from such derivatives as the 
Latin aro, arvum^ or the English “arable/^ “earing.” Thus* 
in the first place* the word seems to have denoted the people 
who had advanced from the purely nomadic stage to the use 
of agriculture in a settled state. This need not imply that 
they had become permanent settlers in a certain teiritoryp as 
did the Iranians at a comparatively early epochs but rather 
that as they moved slowly towards some as yet undetermined 
goal they would stay long enough in one spot to harvest the 
crops they had learned to cultivate. The next stage was to 
view their accomplishment with so much pride as to make the 
term arya equivalent to “noble.” The farmer in Europe even 
yet cherishes the belief that he may be a gentleman* whereas 
such distinction h impc^sible in the case of the trader* who is 
the modern equivalent of the nomad. The German word ckre 
('honorreflects this Banae conviction. From this point there 
was but little difficulty in making the next step, by assuming 
that the term might weU be the designation oV a whole people. 
It is in this sense we find it in such geographical terms as Iran 
and* probably^ Erin and /rfiland. 

The second important question to be considered is, Whzt 
was the original habitat of the people we have decided to call 
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JKryans? It hardly needs to be said that this has been the 
subject of an enormous mass of literature^ from the time when 
Max Muller first propounded his theory of a cradle somewhere 
in Asia not far north of the Hindu-kusb. It is said that when¬ 
ever a qtiestioTi as to the solution of any Asiatic mystery was 
asked of Emmanuel Deutsch, the invariable reply^ uttered in 
an oracular whisper, was “^Hindu-kushJ^ Such a method, 
however, hardly av«aikd when the ethnography of trans-Himila- 
yan Asia became better known^ and ewn in Muller's 
own day there ’were men like Latham and Isaac Taylor who 
were obdurately indisposed to accept the Asiatic hypothesis. 
Gradually the pendulum began to swing westward and gradu¬ 
ally^ by Taylor in i$S§^ and by Zahorowskl in 1908/ the 
material was assembled for the cjonclusion that the theory of 
Asiatic origin was untenable. The European h^-pothesis proved 
victorious all along the line. It was perceived that the ongiual 
Ary^an home must be in a wintry land, since the Aryan tongue 
had a common word for w^inler but not for suntrtier; that the 
early Aryans must have been barley-eaters hut not wheat- 
eaters; that they were users of bronKc but not of iron; that 
they were horse-eaters but not horse-riders; that they placed 
great value on the cow but not upon the pig; and so oUp 

Even with this much gained, the region from which a final 
selection must be made was embarrassingly wide. Some rather 
fantasJc theorists, including some modem Pars! scholars, 
thought the North Pole a logical site; others compToinised 
on Scandinavia; many ^making use of the undoubted resem¬ 
blances in the Vedic language and religion) picked upon Lithu¬ 
ania; w'hiie still others, including P. Giles,* have found strong 
reasons for dccidyig tjpon Bohemia or Transylvaniap V. Gor¬ 
don Childe, after a very careful weighing of all the available 
evidencej thinks that ^^the south Russian theory may prove to 

l^c Taylor, The €hig^ of ikf Arysm. 

S. ZaborqwEki, Lci Pfttpki Atytns d^Asii €l d'Europi. 

* Cambridst Nut^ry Imdk, Vot h chap, lH- 
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be tenable/' though he acknowledges bis conviction a lltllfi 
sbakeOj and adds: “In default of this only the Germaubt 
theory is left. The ochre-grave folk will still be Aryans, but 
not Abe Aryans.*^ ® 

Perhaps this last question, so far as India is concerned, is 
of less importance than our next^ By what route did the 
Aryans pass on their way to the invasion of India? The 
older belief was that the route was north of the Black and 
Caspian seas, or perhaps, in part^ by a passage of the Caucasus 
into what we now call Persia. But, apart from the fact that 
the line of least resistance is not here to be found, compara¬ 
tively recent discoveries by Hugo Winckler and others have 
now revealed the presence of Arj^an-speaking people much 
farther to the west^ in Asia Minor^ Among the Kassites, 
who invaded Babylonia as early as 1700 BX,, we find many 
Aiy'an names, such as SuriaS, IndaS, Maruttas^ though the 
Kassites as a body may not have been Aryan. Dr. Winckleri 
in 1907* discovered the names of four Aryan deities, namely, 
Indr a, Varurm, Jlitra^ and the Nasatya twins, among the gods 
invoked by the signers of the Hiltite-Mittanian treaties. It 
Is quite evident then that some of the early Aryan families 
at least had filtered out of Europe (as Dr. Giles maintains) 
by way of the Balkan peninsula and the Bosphorus. They 
played their part in that great intermiugling of peoples which 
took place in the Upper Euphrates Valley in the second 
millennium ax., and so passed on their way towards the Indian 
frontier. At a certain moment, corresponding with the preach¬ 
ing of Zoroaster, in aU probability, a separation seems to have 
taken place between those who wanted to settle down as 
cultivators of the soil and those who prefcrrerl to continue 
the march “on to the bounds of the waste.** The separation 
had a religious as w^ell as an economic character, since it in¬ 
volved the choice of one deity out of all the ("mighty 


9 Childe, i>p. dt., p. soa. 
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ones*) as a supreme being. Tbis god the Zoroastrians named 
Ahura-mazda^ possibly the same deily the Vedic Aryans thought 
of as %*'aruna. The other xAsuiaSp or Hevas, were for the most 
part rejected by the Iranians, with the result that the Devas 
{'gods^) became for the Persians Daevas (^demonsH. So the 
older polytheism gave way to the dualism of the Magian faith. 

The precise period at which the Aryan invasion, of India 
took place cannot be determined with any approach to cer* 
tainty. It may be as early as 1500 b.C-? or as late as 1000 b.c. 
It may not have been an invasion at alh in the usually under^ 
stood sensep but rather the gradual filtering in of kindred fami¬ 
lies, who found their way from Bactria, through the passes of 
the Hindu-kushp into AfghanistaOp and thence by the easiest 
paths into the region of the Punjab,^^ Some have supposed 
the actual number of intruders rather insignificant and that 
the invasion was rather cultural than military. But, from 
hints given m the Rig-vedur we may conclude that there were 
enough to comprise five main strcanis, each embracing a con¬ 
siderable number of families. 

In the following chapter we shall see what the Veda has 
to telJ us with regard to the characteristics of these people^ 
but we may so far anticipate as to mention certain features of 
outstanding importance, Charles Kingsley's famous account 
of the Aryan march, as given in Alton Li^cke^ may be set aside 
as imaginary^, but it is not without its suggestive features. Let 
us see in them the most adventurous of the Aryans, for it is 
certain that only such would have continued the journey over 
the Stupendous physical barriers which had to be surmounted 
to afford entrance into the region of the Sapta-sindhavas. 
They are tall meOp proud of their white skins to disdain of 
others; a people who have passed the stage of the ma I riarchate 
and consider the father as the protector and ruler, though 

The IndiaD j bccon]:^ lb.c Inuuan 

S« James Ktnetedy, “The Atyim Invuion of Northern India;* /ourtut 
oj the R<fyai Asiatic Sfrdcly, 19193 p. 5^9 J 19^^ P’ 3 ^* 
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assigning an honomhle place to the mother and other members 
of the primitive family. They are not barbarfans, however 
rmich they may correspond physically to JIatthew Arnold's de- 
senption of earth'^s-^vigorous primitive sons/^ but they have not 
advanced beyond the simple arts of weaving and carpentering^ 
blacksmithing and goldsmithing. Their htits are of the sim¬ 
plest, merely bent or woven branches or reeds, and they have 
no memory of the ocean^ even thou^ the lower reaches of the 
Indus might well appear scalike to eyes nnacenstomed to the 
sea itself. The oow is their sacred animal and ah kinds of 
ideas are therewith associated^ such as gopa (^a guardian'}^ 
go/ra (^a tribe*), or g^pati (literally Hord of cattle,* ^a ruler^). 
They are hard drinkers and conceive e\^en of the gods as 
quaffing huge bninpers of the intoxicating s&ma or other bever¬ 
ages of earlier days. Flesh food is their usual fare^ until 
they become gradually subdued to the now climate which 
taught them preference for a vegetarian diet. Gambling is a 
genera] vice and will so remain for many centuries to come. 
Fighting is their second nature^ as with most primitive men, 
and when they fail to find stiffideat employment m overcoming 
the ‘noseless' aborigines^ they find it easy to quarrel^ tribe 
by Lrjbe^ among themselves. Differences would be recognised 
from the first, as by French and English and Spaniards in 
the exploitation of the North American continent. 

But, unlike these last, they found in the circumstances of 
their new life a stimulus of the poetic faculty rarely parallded 
in the history of human movements. The great adventure 
which brought them within the pteway of India and on into 
the Gangetic plain became a splendid lyric and the inspiration 
of that first fruits of the Aryan genius we call the Fada. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE VEDAS 

Hqw tbe Vfdas were composed—^Meiniivg o( the term—The fsaur Vediis-^ 
The —^The Yofinr-vtda —The —The Alkarva- 

Tfda—Compo^tTon ol the Rtg-v^da —commentfflfy of SSyiiii— 
The tm Majuialas—The theology of the Vedu—Rlu—Dyiiua vad 
PrikhivT—VaruiUp the ethiorl god— lEKlra, the storm gijd—The subcrnii- 
nate storm deitis—AgttSa the priest god—The forms of Agni—The 
suR god—The dawn goddeffi—The Hesveidy Twins^-Sonaap the drink 
god—The worship ol: Soma—Other VedUc deities—The final panth^Kn 


In India there i$ ftd twilight before the dmtm^ 
In the darkness the eastern sky suddenly fluskes, 
and the ruddy edge of the morning sun swiftly 
leaps upon the horhon. And it is so with 
hisiory of the great people -which led the taw of 
Indian culture. They have left no record of slow 
and painjtd struggle onwards through lessen¬ 
ing darkness of barbarism towards the light of 
civUization, The earliest thing that we of 

them is their Rig-veda and the culture to -which 
the Rig‘Veda beers testimony. And this culture 
is already strongs rich in potentialityj typically 
Indian. 

L* D. Ths Antl^tdiks c/ Indk 


UR knowledge of India cominenccs with the Vedk 



hymns. Here for the first time in history not only 


India but the Aryan people itself bursts into song. 
How far these hymns are the result of native poetic talentp 
cultivated by considerable prior eicperienccj and how far they 
are the result of their new environ men t^ inspiring be5?ond 
anything in their previous habitat^ it is impossible to deter* 
mine. As Dr. Barnett puts it, we have in the Vedas a sudden 
sunburst without any pre™u5 and gradually brightening 
twilight. 

Of course, the use of the term Vedat as denoting the entire 
collection, or Samhka^ is deceptive^ as in the parallet case 
of the w^ord PsaUer designating the collected psalms of the 
Old Testament, To begin with, there could have been, on 
the part of the individual bards^ no thought of gathering the 
poems into an authoritative sacred volume* Less certainly 
may we affirm that there was no thought on the part of the 
separate authors of using their compositions for magical pur¬ 
poses on behalf of individuals or on behalf of the community. 
For the most part, it may be believed that the Vedic poets 
sang as the birds sbg, out of a full-throated ecstasy which 
went deeper than any understanding they could have had 
of their song. We may thank the makers of mantrap for the 
care vrith w^bich, in the interests of magic^ they preserved the 
number of the letters, syllables, and words of the Veda; but, 
in the maiUj we may justly think ourselves back into an age 
earlier than the Brahmanic era in order to appreciate the first 
fine frenzy of our oldest Aryan literature* 

When the first assemblage of hymns was made and the word 
Veda (from the root vid, 'to know') bestowed upon it we do 
not know. The oldest manuscripts do not go beyond 1500 
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but from the evidence of conunentiiries of one sort or another, 
and from works on grammar, we are fairly sure that the text 
was fixed as early as 600 b,c. The collection may e\'en have 
been made as soon as rooo b.c. 

It will be noticed that sometimes reference is made to the 
Three Vedas and that sometimes they are described as Four. 
In the former case there arc understood the Rig-veda, or 
Veda of verses, the Yajur-veda, or sacrificial hymn-bMk, and 
the Sama-nerfo, a metrical work of no importance in itself, 
but made up of fragments of Rig-vedic verses, as used on 
ritual occasions. Out of the i,S49 verses of this oompilaiion 
all but 78 are traceable to the Rig-veda. The word Satna is 
of uncertain meaning but denotes a melody to be sung or 
chanted, somewhat after the manner of the Gregorian tones. 
The Yaptr-veda, moreover, composed of the two versions, the 
White and the Black, is only in part (about half) original. 
The other part is taken from the Rig-veda and consists of 
stanzas adapted for use at the sacrifices. Of the two divi¬ 
sions, the Black Vajur-veda is the older, but the White is the 
more systematised version. 

When the Four Vedas are spoken of there is included a 
collection known as the Athorva-veda, which, perhaps of pop¬ 
ular rather than of priestly origin, is much more primitive 
in its outlook than the other three. It may be related in 
some way to the closing poems of the Rig-veda, as it deals 
with spells and incantations rather than with hymns to the 
upper gods. With the Aiharva-veda are associated two mythi¬ 
cal families, namely, the Atbarvans, whose duties seem to 
have been connected with the service of the sacred fire, and 
the AiJglras, whose functions were really in the realm of 
sorcery and exorcism. Some have supposed a considerable 
admixture of aboriginal religion to have been preserved in the 
Atkarva, but there Is really no good reason for rejecting its 
relation to the older beliefs and practices of the early Aryans. 
As a matter of fact the Atharva-veda is, for the most part. 
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iinknowik in South India whore the abDrigisal element may he 
supposed to be the stronger. 

The real Veda of Indian literature with which we intend 
mainly to occupy ourselves is the Rfg-vedaf a coUection (ex¬ 
cluding the commentary) of 1,017 hymns^ together with ii 
supplementary hymns called V^alakhilyas (subsequently in¬ 
troduced)^ 1,028 in alK The hynms^ or sukias, are arranged 
in the ten books, or mandalas. Another arrange mentj how¬ 
ever^ IS that which divides the whole into eight asktakas 
(^octaves^)^ each being subdivided into adhydyas 

(^chapters^)^ and these into vatgas ('stanzas^), these again 
into ffifej, and these finally into padas (*words*). The 153,826 
words ipadas) and 432^000 syllables have been carefully 
counted^ though, as noted abovej the task was performed 
rather out of a superstitious regard for verbal accuracy than 
out of an artistic valuation of precious pieces of literature. 
The composers of the separate hymns are naturally unknown, 
but this ignorance has not prevented—as in the parallel case 
of the Hebrew psalms—the assigning of authors, or families 
of authorsi to every one of them. These authorSp among whom 
IS a woman named Ghoshl, are called riskh, or “seerSj" ^ since 
the hymns were later regarded as the result of divine revela¬ 
tion made to chosen sages. It may here be added that the 
voluminous commentary of SSyana, made in the fourteenth 
centuryj gives an interpretation, not always consistent, of 
every word in the Veda. Dependence upon this commentary, 
however^ long continued to be so slavish that a great service 
was rendered to the cause of Vedic sdiolarship when Roth set 
the example of breaking away from its authority. In a large 
number of cases the results of this emancipation have been 
exceedingly happy. 

The contents of the Rig-veda will be described presently 
when we come to a discussion of the Vedic theology and its 
cultural and historical background. But in the meantime 

^ Vf- Amos 1:1: 'The Wflrds ml Amos . . + which bp saw." 
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it may be uscfuJ to give a few more particttlars with regard 
to the Veda itself. Mandata I consists of 191 hymns ascribed 
to 15 or 16 rishh, induding the hero Quna^epa, whose story 
is told later in the Aitareya Brahmana. A large variety of 
deities is Invoked—^3.3 altogctherj it is statcdj without reckon¬ 
ing groups such as the Manits. The gods of the Ve<ia, indeedg. 
run a complete gamut from such well-defined personihcations 
as Agni and Indra to the horse of the sacrifice, and even the 
grass, water, and sunshine which the horse has enjoyed. Some 
hymns, too, are addressed to the Vi^adevas, all the gods 
together. 

Mandda U includes but 4J swktas ascribed to but 3 risbis 
and addressed for the most part to Agni and Indra, and their 
subordinates. 

Mattdala III has 62 hymns, aligned to 8 riskis, or 10 if we 
include the two rivers, VipSc and ^tudri, which assisted 
Viqvimitra in his passing over. 

Mandda JV consists of 58 hymns, all but 4 ascribed to 
Vamadeva. The remainlog ones are assigned to Trasadusyu, 
Purumulha, and Ajamilha. Various deities are addressed, but 
Agni and Indra maintain their ascendancy. Nevertheless, 
Heaven and Earth, Varuna and the Ribhus are also repre- 
eented. 

Mandda V comprises By hymns, addressed to Agni, Indra, 
the Vi^vadevas, the Maruts, the A^vius, Varuna, Parjanya 
(‘the cloud’), and PrithivI, The bards are too numerous to 
mention. 

Mandda VI contains 75 suktas, addressed to numerous gods, 
with Agni and Indra still in the lead. They are ascribed to 
7 rrjAfr, Bharadvaja being held responsible for the large 
majority^, 

Mandda VII comprises no less than 104 hymns, the tradi¬ 
tional Vasishtha being assigned the authorship of all but one 
or two. Agni and Indra, with their subordinates, me the 
gpds addre^ed, except for a few hymns scattered among such 
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deities aa Vanina^ Heaven and Earth, the Waters, and the 
river Ganges, 

Mmdai^ VIIF has 103 hymns, distributed among a large va¬ 
riety of authors and addressed to almost as many gods. 

Mundiila fX contains 1 14 hymns, all of which are addressed 
to the drink god| Soma^ and, like the last^ ascribed to a large 
number of rishts^ Between the ninth and tenth books are 
placed the 11 V^akhiiya hymns, mostly addressed to Indra 
and assigned to 10 different bards^ 

Mandalu the last, is plainly of a date considerably later 
and includes strangely different matenal. We have here 
hymns containing late Vedic speculations in philosophyj such 
as the hymn to the unknown god,, and we have also hymns 
of magical Import not unlike those of the Alkarva-veda. The 
tqi hymns are manifestly designed to invite comparison with 
those of Mandal^ L The traditional authors cover a wide 
range and indude such riskh as SOryaj the sun god^ Vach, 
the goddess of speech; and mythical figures such as Yarn!, 
the wife of Yarna, and the wife of Vasukra. More numerous 
still are the deities invoked, including the cows^ or waters^ 
the dogs of Yama, the horses of Indra, and even the gods 
of the dice, medicinal herbs, and agriculture* Some of the 
hymns are plainly ^lls for the cure of consumption! the 
dissipation of had dreams, the averting of abortion, and even 
for the destmetion of a rival. 

So much has been written on the theology of the Veda 
that no more than a rapid summary is here necessary.^ The 
religion of the Aryan invaders of India was* in the main! a 
kind of naturalistic polytheism, tending in the later hymns 
towards pantheism. There is no actual idolatry! though 
doubtless a good deal that is superstitious. On the whole* 
as contrasted with later times, we get a rather favorable 

^ See H. D. GnswoSd, Tkt RtUghn (J/ Rig-veda; A, A* MacdowH, 
IlyntHt /rout ih^ Rig^vedu; Nicol MicNkal, Tktism, Oxford Uni- 

X^crsily Prtsa. 
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impressiOD of ihe way in which the Vedic ‘sense of the 
nuniinous' created for itself a spiritual universe largely free 
from the cruel and debasing rites of Hindulsin. At the same 
time we are conscious of the presence of a theological cycle 
such as must have been earlier displaced^ much as the cycle 
of Kronos was displaced by the worship of Zeus. Back of 
all is felt the presence of the impersonal riia, or "‘law"* a 
conception corresponding roughly with the faiutn of the Latin 
world before which the gods themselves must bow. Then 
we have the old dualism of heaven and earth* corresponding 
somewhat with the Yin and the Yang of Chinese philosophy. 
Heaven is Dyaus, the ^‘Shining one/" the ^^Skyp” whose name 
recalls to us the synonymous terms in Greek and Latin the^ 
olog>^* Zeus, Dcus, and* in the TeutoniE, rfw {from whom is 
derived our own Tuesday}. The Earth goddess is Priihhl 
(‘the flat’), but although this deity is associated with Dyaus 
in a few of the Vedic hymns, she never obtained a great 
vogue until in Hinduism the Earth mother became, under 
the names of Kali and Durga* the object of the bloodiest and 
most licentious of Indian cults. As the female side of 
she is much reverenced to-day. 

A deity evidently much more important in early than in 
later timeSp and probably going back to the period of Indo- 
Iranian unity, is the mysterious Varuna, to whom twelve 
hymns are addressed. The word Varuna is derived from the 
root vri (‘to cover") p and is quite possibly connected etymo¬ 
logically with the Greek, Ouranos^ the heavens. But it seems 
probable that Varum did not, at least originally, d^ignato 
either the sky as such or the ocean, with which the word 
has also been associated. Probably it refers to that cosmic 
ocean which, as ^‘the waters that are above the firmament/^ 
was supposed to encircle the heavens and the earth. If this 
be so, it is quite likely that we have here an idea originally 
Semitic. Probably also Varuna is that one of the In dian 
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AsuraSt or “Mighty (cf. the Teutonic jEsir) * who was 
selected by the Iranian branch of the Indo-Tranlan family to 
be, under the title of Ahura-mazda^ ihe deity of ZoroastHan 
monotheism, Varunaj as will be seen^ presents many of the 
possibilities of monotheism, even in the Veda, but unfortu¬ 
nately his prestige diminished before the more spectacular 
features of Indra and Agni. He has now sunk to the low 
estate of a mere godling of pools and puddles. 

In many respects Varuna deserves the title assi^ed to 
him by Dr, Griswold of “the ethical god,^" To him the wor¬ 
shiper addressed himself in penitence, for he was a god whose 
spies were in the two worlds and whose anger was aroused 
by sin. The sinner prays: 

With mine own self 1 meditate this question: 

WTien shall I have with Varuna cominimioii? 

What gift of mine will he enjoy unjuigeired? 

When shall I happy^hearled see his mercy? ^ 

Yetj angry as he Is with sin, Varuna is a merciful and gracious 
god, forgiving transgression, granting protection to his wor¬ 
shipers, and, In gcneralj the sustainer of the moral order of 
the cosmos. 

The stars that ^ow themselv^ by night in heaven, 

Placed high above^where arc they gone by daylight? 
Inviolable are Vanma*s regulatiocs, 

And liuough the night the moon wide-gleaming wanders.* 

Varuna is often invoked together with ( 4 he Friend^) 

also in all probability an old displaced deity of the sun. It 
seems likely that both Vanina and Mitra were numbered 
among the Adityas, or “boundless ones,” who correspond in 
general with the *Ar^$hasp€fjtt^s, or “Seven Spirits,” of the 
Zoroaslrian system. We are here not very far from the 

•Jolm A, MiIcCuIIdcIi (EdSc MylkiJUty) restsrds tJic iDcaun^ of 

JEsir 95 uncvrts-ii^ b-iwI suffSJCfts tbe cferivition frvTn (^orfatii}. 

®VII, 3^ Uruistated by Crfawold. QutHcd by permisiion ct the Oxford 
Uiiivp^ty Pi¥ss. 

*1, ibid. 
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borders of that religious revoltition by which the Ahuraa of 
the Iranian became the .-Ijiiraf, or “Powers of Evil,” of the 
Indian, and the Devos, or “Shining ones,” of the Indian be¬ 
came the Daevas, or "devils,” of the Iranian. 

The god who outdistanced not only Varuna but all the 
other deities of the primitive Vcdic pantheon is Indra, to 
whom the largest number of the hymns—no fewer than 250— 
are addressed. This should be no more surprising than the 
corresponding advancement made by Woden and Thor in the 
Teutonic system. For Indra is first of all the storm god and 
later on, in the days of conquest, the war god, the real national 
deity of Vedic India. It is easy to understand the solemn 
awe with which the Aryan wanderers in their advance through 
the mountain mass of the north would bow before the ter¬ 
rible majesty of the storms they encountered. It is easy 
again to feel the impression the bursting of the monsoon would 
make upon the men who had long been viewing the earth 
beneath them as iron and the heavens above their beads as 
brass. No myth is more natural than that which makes the 
storm the almost conscious antagonist of the strangling and 
burning drought, the slayer of the monster which dried up 
the rivers and the pastures, the deliverer of the cloud-cows 
from the fiery demon, the restorer of the fertility of the earth 
through the gift of refreshing rains. 

With Indra arc naturally associated many separately con¬ 
ceived forms of the storm. There are, for example, the 
Maruts, or “Crushers,” the storm angeU of the sky who, with 
golden helmets on their heads and lightnings in their hands, 
drive their swift tawny horses or dappled deer across the 
windblown heavens. These ‘young and un^ng gods,’ ‘dust¬ 
less, mighty, fierce, terrible like lions, but also playful like 
children or calves/ are addressed alone in thirty-three hymns 
and associated with other deities in nine more. There is also 
Rudra (‘the Ruddy one'), ‘the wild-boar of the sky,’ that is, 
the lightning flash whose destructiveness made natural the 
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transition from the V^edic Rudra to the Hindu Qiva. By 
himself Rudra is addressed in but three hymnSj but much 
more often in company with his children^ the Manits. The 
prayer was a nalural one^ 

Let thy good-will, O father of the hfarutSp 
Light on tis; part us not from Stirya's vision. 

In mercy may the hero spare our horses: 

May we, O Rudra, have abundant offspriiig.^ 

There is again Pcrjanyu f*the Rain cloud^) invoked only in 
three hymns. He flies around like a bellowing bull, or with 
a watery car from which he loosens rain upon the earth. One 
of the h>TTms to Parjanya is famous for its beauty: 

Sing unto the strong with these songs; 

Laud Parjanya, worship him with pralsei 

Loud bellows the bull, he lays down the seed and the fruit in 
the herbs: 

He cleaves asunder the trees, he slays the Rakshasas: 

All IMng creatures fear the wearer of the mighty bolt." 

Vet once again there is Vayw, or ("the Wind god')* 

Both names are soinetimes tised in the same hymn and come 
from the same root va (Ho blowH* Vilyu is the breath of the 
gods and “comes rending the air, with noise of thunder,** in 
his terrible chariot* 

Dr, Griswold speaks of Itidra, the warrior god, as the most 
completely anthropomorphized of ail the Vedic deitl®. He 
is the mighty eater, the quafTer of unlimited quantities of 
intoxicating liquor: 

WTien thou three hundred buffaloes* fledi hast eaten, 

And drunk, as Maghavan, ihree lakes of Soma, 

All the gods raised as 'twere a shout of triumph. 

To Indra^s praise because he slew the dragon.^ 

^ IT, 33, trMshtcil by Macdonell. Quatedi by peftnisdon of the 
Willuin Hrtnr tnflfi n, Ltd. 

* Vp 39^ tmiaiAtcd by Giiffith, 
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When Indra shakes his thunderbolt the earth trembles; when 
he slays Vriira (‘the drought’) the waters are set free. As 
the war god he goes before the advancing colonists as the 
Hebrew Yahweh went before the tribes of Israel to bring them 
into the Promised Land. Naturally to Indra are addressed 
prayers for help in battle, as, for example; 

Indra, bestow on us thy power heroic, 

Skilled and exceeding strong, that wins the booty; 
Wherewith, by thy assistance, we may contiuer 
Oar foes in battle, be they Lb or stranger.’* 

Only next to Indra comes the fire god, Agni, whose praises 
are sung in at least two hundred hymns. We may see here 
illustrated the great antiquity of the fire-cult, upon which 
indeed civUieation was in large part founded. Dr. hluir has 
grouped together some of the Vedic allusions to Agni as 
follows: 

Fed by wood, with blaxing, tawny mane, he sends up his 
smoke like a pillar to the sky, or like a wavering banner. Though 
headless and fooUess, he rushes through the woods like a bull 
lording it over a herd of cows, roaring like a lion or like mighty 
waters. He envelopes the woods, consumes and blackens them 
with his tongue; with his burning iron grinders, his sharp, all- 
devouring jaws, he shears the hairs of the earth, like a barber 
shaving a beard. . . . The world which has been swallowed up 
and wrapped in darkness, and the heavens are manifested at 
his appearance, and the gods, the sky, the earth, the waters, the 
plants, rejoice in his friendship, 

Agni has many forms; he is the god of the hearth fire, the 
god of the funeral pyre, the god of the fire in the air and 
in the sky. But he is especisilly the god of the sacrifice, the 
priestly god. It was inevitable that the wonder-working fire, 
now so small as to manifest itself in a spark, now showing 
itself in a devastating forest conflagration, and now embodied 
in the sun which makes its circuit througb the beaveos, should 

isyi, ig, itid. 
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give rise to many curious myths. It is from these we derive 
the story of Vishnu (a form of Agni) appearing as a dwarf 
in the company of the gocis to beguile the demons into a 
gift of the famous three paces of sofl—three paces which 
spanned the earth and the sky. 

With Agni, as with Indra, we have associated many subordi¬ 
nate deities. Most of them are connected in some way with 
the sun and indude the sun itself, invoked under many 
names, as Sutya (the Greek helioSf and Latin so/); the friend, 
Mitra, and the healer, Savitar. To Surya ten hymns arc ad¬ 
dressed, several of them of striking beauty. Mitra is the 
solar deity who subsequently became the Mithra of the 
Persians, ivorshipcd by many, especially the soldiers, in the 
Roman Empire. Savitar, to whom eleven whole hymns, and 
many verses in other hymns, are addressed, is the deity to 
whom the famous morning prayer of the Rig-vtda, known 
as the "‘Gilyatrl,” is addressed: 

hfay we attain that excellent glory of Savitar, the god, 

That he may stimulate our thoughts! 

Closely associated also with Agni and the Sun is the Dawn 
goddess, Ushas, who is celebrated in twenty beautiful sukt&s. 
She is the Eos of the Greeks, the Aurora of the Latins, the 
rosy-fingered maid who opens the gates of the morning, the 
gleaming goddess whom the wanton sun pursues ‘'as a young 
man a maiden": 

She throws gay garments round her like a dancing-girl; 

E'en as a cow her udder, she displays her breast. 

Creating light for all the world. Dawn has unbarred 
The gates of darkness as when cows break from their stall.“ 

Among the chilliren of the sky are also the Divine Twins, 
the Aivitis (‘horsemen’),** who correspond to the Dioskuroi 

111, 9 J, tmutatnl by MacdomU. By penmaion of the publiabcn, 
WUlUin Helncmoim, Lid. 

in more Xhm futire nymns aod ia parts ol sevemJ 
{MacdoaclDi 
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of the Greeks and the Castor and Pollux of the Latins* What 
they signify exactly is a matter of doubt, but they are gen¬ 
erally regarded as representing the two twilights*^* In any 
case, these two sky charioteers are gracious, shining deities, 
ever young and full of immortal vigor. They are also the 
physicians of the gods. 

it is dear from the Veda that men felt very intimately 
related to Agni. They prayed that he would be to them 
“as is a father to a son, easy of access,” “a brother, through 
sacrifice,” “a son to him who worships thee,” “a kind friend” 
(I, t). He dwells in the houses of men; he is the all-seeing 
gtd, the dispcller of darkness, the victor over uncanny mon¬ 
sters of the night; the conqueror of diseases; the punisher 
of sin. Above all, he is the bearer of the oblation to the 
gods by sacrifice, and so the mediator between earth and 
heaven: 

To eat the oblation, bring the devas, Agni; 

With Indra leading, let them here be foyful; 

In heaven among the gods place this otir offering. 

As Macdonell says: “Agni's priesthood is the most salient 
feature of his character, he being the great priest as Indra 
is the great warrior.” 

god of a quite special character is the drink god, Soma, 
to whom all the hymns of the Ninth Book are addressed. 
Many views as to the origin of Soma have been expressed, 
but it is most probable that Soma is the deified juice of the 
moon plant, Sarcosititta vitttituile or Asclcptas acida, a milk¬ 
weed out of which an intoxicating liquor was brewed to take 
the place of the beverages, such as barley beer, brewed by 
the Aryans in some earlier habitat. It is e^ier to realise that, 
with the increasing difficulty experienced in the obtaining of 
the barley, and later of its substilutis, xofflo-brewing would 
gradually lake on something of a sacramental character. The 

[MSAblyi ’ui'l rvtims sUr. 
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making of the exhilarating beverage would be as naturall)' 
dramatiiced as in the case of the John BarU^com of Robert 
Burns, and all kinds of wonder ful properties would be ascribed 
to what was becoming more and more difficult to obtain, A 
good example of this is in the oft-quoted hymn: 

I think to myself: T must get a cow; I must get a horse; 

Have I beeo dtioking Soma? 

The beverages carry me along like impetuous winds; 

Have I been drinking Soma? . , . 

The five tribes seem to me as nothing; 

Have I been drinking Soma? 

One half of me is greater than both worlds; 

Have r been drinking Soma? . . . 

My greatness reacbes beyond the heavens and this great earth; 

Have I been drinking Soma? 

Shall I carry this earth hither or thither? 

Have I been drinking Soma? 

Shall I shatter this earth here or there? 

Have T been drinking Soma? 

I am most great: I reach up into the douds. 

Have 1 been drinking Soma? 

Later on, as the memory of the actual drinking more and more 
receded, the joisa became something more than a plant gath¬ 
ered in the mountains, crushed between stones, pressed and 
treated till the juice, mixed with milk, could be brought to 
a state of fermentation, It was something planted by King 
V'aruna himself, the drink of the gods, vouchsafed for the 
refreshment of men, the holiest of offerings, and so the symbol 
of that vital sap fay which the universe itself was sustained. 
So the moon—now spoken of as Soma—became the vessel 
filling itself month by month with the precious liquor, and 
when the full moqn overflowed, then was the time of nature's 
supreme vigor, the time when men would plant their seeds 
to insure the best of crops. It is this which \^'hitt!er has in 
mind in his “The Brewing of Soma,’* when he writes: 

'*S«e Zfaairff A. Rosmdn. Vtdie ln£o, p. 174- By pemfsiQD of Uw 
publbh^, G. P, Futam'i Sons, Irn:, 
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And brewed they wdl or brewed they iLI^ 

The priests thrust in their rods, 

First tasted and then drank their fill. 

And shouted with one voice and wiU^ 

"Behold, the drink of gods!” 

They drank^ and lo! in heart and brain 
A glad, new Mte began; 

Tbe grey of hair grew young agalo. 

The sick man laughed away his pain, 

The cripple leaped and ran." 

There still remain a number of the lessor gods of the Vedic 
pantheon whom it is not quite fair to omit from mention. 
There is Pushan ("the ProspererO, celebrated In eight hymns, 
perhaps originally a solar god, but apparently approached by 
the devout as a pathfinderp a kind of Pan, to whom shepherds 
and wanderers in the wdid night IcHik for guidance* So we 
have i 

O Pushan, pass along the toads; 

Free us, son of release, from care.^* 

There is again Brihaspati, the lord of prayer, associated, as 
is natural, with Agni, the god of sacrifice. There is agaiu 
Aryaman, whose function it is to distinguish day from night. 
There is also Yama, the god of death —the Yima of the 
Awsia —who appears with hh wife Yami and with the 
spotted p broad-snouted, four-eyed dogs, the children of 
Sarama. It is his work to lead the dead along the road— 
a kind of psychopompp like Anubis, the jackal-headed god of 
Egypt, There arCp once again, the Pi/rir, or "ancestorSp^^ and 
many gods of still lower degree, some not unlike the fWfgifc- 
menta of ancient Rome. 

In the concluding book of the Rig-ved(i the early i>oly- 
theism scemsp as already remarked, to be giving way to 

I* For a poidl^Le conneciiaia of with ih^ m^ad of the None go^, 
M MRcCuJIcKhi op. di.f p. S4- 

"h 4a. 

IT Ymssr u somctiifiEs of sa a klu^ rather thin a m iDdica- 

tion of his orifiiiul duuraoter » ihr hrst juoii w'ho died. 
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piiiniJieism, which became later tbe prevailing philosophy of 
India. We have several bymnSj of a character widely dis¬ 
similar from the rest, which point in this direction. Dr. Hac- 
donell considers tbe famous hymn (X, 90) as “the starting- 
point of the pantheistic philosophy of India.” It commences: 

A thousand hands has Purusha, 

A thousand eyes, a thousand feet; 

He holding earth enclosed about, 

Extends beyond, ten fingers* length. 

Even more striking is the grand hymn, ‘'To tbe Unknown 
God,” which deserves to be quoted in full. Dr. Griswold's ten¬ 
dering is as follows: 

The Golden Germ arose in the beginning, 

Born the sole lord of everything existing; 

He fixed and holdeth up this earth and heaven,— 

Who is the god to wor^p with obfation? 

He who gives breath and strength, be whose commandment 
All beings follow, yea, the gods admowledge; 

Whose shadow inumortality and death is,— 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

He who through greatness hath become sole monarch 
Of all the breathing world that breathes and slumbers; 

WTio ruleth over quadrupeds and bipeds,— 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

The one to whom through might these snowy mountains 
Belong, the sea with Rasa, as men tell us; 

To whom belong these quarters and the two arms^ 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

He through whom sky is firm and earth is steady. 

Through whom sun’s light and heaven’s vault arc supported; 
1 !VT)q in mid-air is measurer of the spaces,— 

Who is the god to worship with oblatiod? 

He to whom look the rival hcjsts in battle. 

Sustained by his support aud ansious-hearicd, 

WTien over them the risen sun is shinUig, - 
Who is the god to worship with oblation? 
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He who Ltt might surveyed the floods contamtog 
Creative force, the sacrifice producing^ 

VrtiQ mid all gods has been and is alone god,— 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

Ne'er may he harm he earth’s generator^ 

He who with order true begat the heavens, 

And gendered, too, the bright and mighty ^-aters,— 

Who is the god to woiship with oblation? 

Prajapati, apart from thee no other 

Hath all these things embraced and comprehended^ 

May that be ours which we desire when ofTting 
Worship to thee; may we be lords of riches/" 

But there is not much in the Veda like this. On the whole 
the deities are more or less highly anthropomorphized physical 
forces, endowed with the virtues, and the vices, of their wor¬ 
shipers and appealed to for things which belong mostly to 
the material world. The system is, moreover, unstable 
equUibnum, with a tendency towards monotheism on the one 
side, and towards pantheism on the other. Early Iranian 
polytheism through the influence of the Zoroastrian reform 
issued in something very similar to an ethical monotheism, 
while early Vedic polytheism, In the absence of a prophetic 
personality like Zoroaster, issued finally in pantheism.^ 

i3[p tmofiklfcl by GruwoLcL Quotfd by pensissiDa of the O%lotd 
tJiiivcrslty Press. 

Griswold, 0^, eft.p p. See also F. Ma* Muller, Chips from o German 
Workshop, VoR I H] aho the Encyclopedia of astd Eikki, 

sub voa ^VtdaJ* 
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THE CULTURE OF THE VEDIC AGE 

Religious chAnctcr of iht Vedic cuilun—The iue of s|HitIs--^rigaiikad 
nellgian—The fint signs of caste—The color ^uesLioD—The four 
castes—The four priesthoods—The sacrifice rites—The horsc-SHxtfice— 
The household firts^PoIygamsf and polyandry—The origii!) of wlf-^ 
Burial and crematJon—The funeraJ hymiu—The food quest—The crue 
for gambling—Vedic agricuUure—Pastaral life—^The Vedk arts—Trade 
m oncknt India—Coloulzatino mo^'eiucnlj^Tbe SarasvaU—Fighting 
with the aboHginn—The intertdhal wars—The oossing of the rivers— 
The campaign of Sudis—The Vcdic dans 


Various indeed are our concerns^ 

And Men*s vocaiions manifold: 

The carpenter and leech desire 
A brmk; ike priest a Soma rite. 

The smithy with dry wood on kis hearth^ 
With wings of birds to fan the fire 
With anvU and with glowing fiames^ 
Desires a palron rich in gold, 

A poet /: my dad*s a teeck^ 

Mama the upper millstone turns: 

With various aims we strive for wealth. 

As if we followed after klne, 

Rie-veda, JX^ iia* U&iulated by A. A* MACWJfctx* 


* By permi^oo of tbe poblisbei^ D. AppkLon uid Co. tod WIHbJa 
HdU ffrnanti , LtxL 


I T is obvious from wbat has been said of the Vedic theology^ 
that the attitude of Vedic India was profoundly ro- 
]igious« Religion pervaded every department of life. 
AH good things came from the gods and although these good 
things were chiefly envisaged from the material point of view, 
as sons, kirte, grass, and rain, with only an occasional refer* 
ence to higher and more spiritual things, the quest fnr these 
must not be regarded as other than religious. We must not 
forget that the Lord's Prayer itself sums up our human needs 
in the petition: ‘'^Give us this day our daily bread,^' In the 
lower strata of Vedic religion we see the reliance of mankind, 
for the obtaining of all good things and for the overcoming 
of all evil things, upon supernatural aid. Here it appears 
mostly in the form we call magic. The ta^er part of the 
Atkarva-vedc, as already noted, consists of appeals of this 
sort—in the shape of ^Us and mantras. For example, we 
have a charm for the prolongation of human life; 

Rise up, 0 man, from here, and straightway casting 
Death's fetters from thy feet, depart not downward; 

From life upon this earth be not yet severed, 

Kor from the sight of Agni and the sunlight.^ 

A cure for cough, similarly, is contained in the following 
exorcism: 

Just as the arrow, sharpened well, swift to a distance flies away. 
So even thou, 0 cough, fly forth along the broad expanse of earth,* 

a 

But all this primitive and popular religion soon came under 
the direction of an organised eedesiastidsm. As Winteruitz 

^ Tzas^tcfl by A- A. MacdoDell. Quoted by pennU^on of the Oifeid 
tJnivei^ty Press, 

^ For othi^ A htrTliir cuuBples see A. A. MacdoDeH^ fndUfs p, 41. 
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sa3's: ‘‘Die Zauberlicder des Atharva^Veda, die ja gewixs ifircn 
Haupt besland teilcn mch volkstumlich tttid aralt sittd, tiaben 
aaeh in der Samhita nkht mcbr tbre ursprungticfie Gestalt^ 
sonderfi sie sind bra/imanisiert"* 

Caste has no place in the original Vedic literature, but 
appears for the first time in X, go, where we find the lines: 
“When they immolated Purusha, into how many portions did 
they divide him? TMiat was his mouth called, what his arms, 
what his thighs, what were his feet called? His mouth be¬ 
came the Brahman, his arms became the Rajanya (Ksbatriya), 
bis thi ghs became the Vai^ya; the ^udra was bom from his 
feet.” 

Earlier than this, doubtless, as would appear from the use 
of the word Vama ('color') for caste, the conflict of the 
white-skinned Aryans with the ‘noseless,’ ‘non-sacrificing,’ 
‘non-ioimj-drinking’ aborigines, had created the social divi¬ 
sion from which the subsequent castes developed. But here, 
at the end of the V’cdic period, we have mentioned the occu¬ 
pational distinctions through which the Brahman, or “prayer 
man,'’ came to the top, through the knowledge of spells and 
throu^ the possession of leisure for the sacrificial ceremonies. 
The Kshatriya, or “warrior,” naturally came next, as the con¬ 
queror of new territory and the defender of what was 
conquered. Ne-xt came the general body of the Aryan citi¬ 
zenry, the Vaigyas, so called from the root vif ('to dwell') 
(c/, the Scandinavian uj£-ing and such place-names as Xor- 
wich). These composed the artisan classes generally. All 
these made up the three thrice-bom castes, the supposed 
descendants of the .Aryan invaders, Below them we have the 
entire non-Aryan population, described a^ the ^tidrss (‘the 
once-bom’). 

In the hands of the Brahmans the ritual of religion rapidly 
developed into an exceedingly complicated and highly or- 

*M. Winlernitx, Gudikktf dtr hntUthm Littetatur, Enter Baod, 107. 
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ganised system,^ There were four orders of priests, namely, the 
Holer, Of Caller,” whose business it was to recite the wrses 
in praise of the gods; the Vdgatri, or “Singer," who accom¬ 
panied the offering of the sacrifices, ci^pcdally the Soma 
oblation, with song; the AdhvaryH^ who was an expert in the 
various muttered prayers and formula used at the time of 
sacrifice; and the BrehMan, or “prayer man,*' the chief over¬ 
seeing priest of the entire ritual and the kindler of the sacred 
fires. In the open space, or thatched hall, prepared for the 
sacrifice, three fires were kindled, one representing the house¬ 
hold fire, lighted by churning together two pieces of wood, 
a second in the east, kindled from the household fire, and a 
third—the chief—still farther to the east. Couches of sacred 
grass were laid, on which the gods were invited to he seated, 
and whence they enjoyed the fragrant fumes of flesh and 
incense. It is fairly certain that human sacrifice had once 
been in vogue, though only a few traces of this are preserved 
in the hymns themselves. Several suktoi (I, 24’jo) are as¬ 
signed to ^na<;epa, who was sold by bis father for a hundred 
cows to be offered as a sacrifice by the king of Ayodbya. The 
story of the cosmic sacrifice of Purusha—“when gods perform¬ 
ing sacrifice bound as their victim Purusha is evidently 
founded on an ancient custom not too remotely discarded. In 
the account of the horse-sacrifice (I, 163 ) words! 

"The car fdlows thee, O horse: men attend thee: cattle 
follow thee: the loveliness of maidens [waits] upon thee" are 
generally understood as indicaling the order of the sacrificial 
procession. .And in the (^olepoiba BrQhntstm (Xll, 3 j S) 
are distinctly told that in the begiiming the most acceptable 
sacrifice had been man, but that gradually the horse had been 
substituted for the man, the ox for the horse, the sheep for 
the ox, the goat for the sheep, and eventually meal offerings 
of rice and barley for the goat. 

«Qn tlw "Home of tli« Vedlc Saoifie*" »e Miurire Bloomlicld, Jo»*al 
cj ikt Rvyol jiJiflUe S^dely. Vol. 4a, P- s». 
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The grest Vedtc SAcnhce is without {question the Q^vuttiedhn^ 
or *‘horse*sacrifice/' no doubt an inheritance from days of 
hippophagy. The sacrifice is described in detail in lie two 
famous h>'mns, I, i6a and 163, and associated with the horse 
we have also the sacrifidal goat in attendance, the post, the 
halter^ the halter ropes, even the undigested grass in the 
horse s stomach. In the second of these hjiniis the horse is 
definitely equated with the sun, as in other religions, or even 
with Agni himself. In part the hymn runs as follows: “Thy 
body, horse, is made for motion: thy mind is rapid as the 
wind: the hairs [of thy manej are tossed in manifold direc¬ 
tions; and spread beautifu] in the forest.” There was evi¬ 
dently something of imitative magic in the borse-sacrlEce: 
“The horse proceeds to that assembly which is most excellent: 
to the presence of his father and bis mother [heaven and 
earth]. Go, horse, to-day, rejoicing in the gods, that the 
sacrihee may yield blessings to the donor.” Later, as we shall 
sec, the ofvataedha became a specially royal way of proclaim-' 
ing, and securing, unchallenged supremacy in sovereign power,* 
It was a kind of jubilee celebration. 

Many elements of the religious life in Vedic times lay, 
doubtless, outside of and beyond the control of the priestly 
order. Such was probably the kindling of the household fire. 
Such was also the marriage ceremonial. This, in the form 
of the pradakshim, or sunward circling of the hearth fire,* 
was certainly a piece of imitative magic designed to bring 
blessings down upon the household. Child marriage was ap¬ 
parently uDknow'n in Vedic India. We read in one hymn: 

“O Vii^v'avasu (the god of marriage], arise from this place. 
TiVe worship thee, bending in adoration. Go^to an unmarried 
maiden whose person is wdl developed; make her a wife, and 
unite her to her husband.” Polygamy was permitted for kings 


« For Stuslnlioiu of ihc atvamtdha, fMm xvfnti poiiiW of view, s« 
Curtin, A JittiTney Sctttkem Sibifis, thap, IV: Robert Sovtbev. 
5* Kehanw"; M. O. Howv'l Thr and ityih. 

*Cf. the Romu ifextnifio and the Keltic deasii. 
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and the great ones generally^ but does not seem to have been 
common. It may even have grown op m comparatively late 
times. The position of woman was mi high and there is no 
trace of the matriarcbate from the day^ of the first occupation 
of India. The womanly Ideal i^: 

Free from the evil eye, thy husband hurting notp 

Kind to our heastSp bt friendly^ full ot energy; 

Bear heroes^ love the gods, and live in happiness; 

Bring welfare to our bipeds and our qiiadrupefis,^ 

The polyandry revealed in an episode of the Mahabhardia may 
be due to intercourse with the aborigines. While the Vedk 
support of salt (literally 'the faithful woman*) is dubious^ 
resting only upon a disputed readingp the instituiion of widow- 
burning h doubtless ancient^ as it was among Scythians^ 
Thracians, and Tndo-Iranian peoples generally. It was part of 
the old conception which regarded the deceased as entitled to 
enjoy In the underworld all that he had called his own in the 
world above ground. But it is important to know^ that, so far 
as the Veda itself is concerned, early Indian literature is guilt¬ 
less of responsibility for this crime against humanity. In 
X, iSa wrong reading of a single word has given us agneh 
(^of fire^) instead of agteft (‘forward^. The true translation 
runs: *'Let women without tears^ without sorrow and deco* 
rated with jewels, first proceed to the house ” And the fol¬ 
lowing verse makes clear the fact that no immolation was 
Intended: "Rise, woman, and go to the world of living beings: 
corne, this man near whom thou deepest is lifeless: thou hast 
enjoyed this stale of being the wife of thy husband, the suitor 
who took thee by the hand.” ICevertheless, juttl continued 
in India accepted by public opinion till its abolition by Lord 
William Bentinck in reform powerfully supported by 

the members of the Brahma Samaj. Much later than tbiSj 
however, such a poem as KipIing^s "Last Suttee shows how 
deeply rooted was the custom t 

X, 3S. 
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The black bg crashed above the white: 

The littJe fEames and lean, 

Red as slaughter and blue as steel, 

That whistled and fluttered from head to bed^ 

Leaped up anew, for they found their meal 
On the heart of—the Boondi queen.^ 

The slowness of the suppression was due to two ciTcumstanceS; 
first, the vis ino'ftis of long established tradition, and, 
secondly, to the cruel martyrdom which was often death’s 
alternative for the Hindu widow. 

In Vedic India both burial and cremation were employed 
for the disposal of the dead^ On the one hand we have the 
beautiful verses (from a hymn—X, i8—already quoted): “Go 
to thy mother earth, the wide-spread delightful earth j the 
virgin [earth] is as soft as wool, to the libera) [worshiper] 
may she protect thee from the proximity of Xirriti* Earth, 
rise up above him; oppress him notj be attentive to him and 
comfortable; cover him up, earth, as a mother covers her 
child with the skirt of her garments ihe earth heaped 

over him be Ught; may thousands of particles of dust en¬ 
velope This was doubtless the earlier mode, but crema¬ 

tion must also have been common in quite ancient times* So 
we have in one hymn: “O fire, do not reduce the deceased to 
ashes; do not give him pain. Do not mangle his skin or his 
person. O fire, send him to the home of our lathers as soon 
as bis body is burnt in thy heat.*'" There are altogether five 
funeral hymns In the Rig-veda and the following two stanzas 
are eloquent of early Aryan custom in the disposal of the dead: 

Depart, O death, along the furthest pathway, 

WTiich is thine own, not that by morfkls trodden. 

I speak to thee that hast both sight and hearing: 

Dq not OUT offspring injure nor our heroes^ 

* UbfmrtUTutdy, "^Laft SuUh*’ waa hy no meimi ihi: 

Quo-ted by pcmib^on of Iht publi^ci^ Ihiuhicdjiy, Doran Co+ 
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Ftoni. the dead hand 1 ta&e the bow he wielded, 

To win for us dominion^ niight glory. 

Thou there, we here, rich in heroic offspring, 

Will vanquish ail assaults ol every foeman.® 

In the world of Indo-Aryan life the food quest was plainly 
important, since so many of the prayers are simply for daily 
breads There was no ban upon the use of animal food, and 
the slaughter of cows, bulb, buffaloes, and horses is mentioned^ 
The drinking of soma —‘‘scattering joy on all ddes^^—has 
already been referred to+ Praise is lavished upon the bountiful 
man ‘'who givi^ to the lean beggar who comes to him craving 
food. . . - There is no friend who will not share with a 
friend who comes to him seeking for sustenance. * . . He 
who has food to himself has his sin to himself.'^ {X, 117+) 

Hospitaiity,^ indeedp and love of company led to the besetting 
sins of the Vedic Aiy^an^ drinking and gambling. The drink- 
ing diminished with the gradual diminution of the opportunity, 
but the gambling long remained the Indian^s most inveierate 
passion. One of the most poignantly modern of all the Vedic 
hymns is the gambler^s lament, which deserves to be quoted 
in full: 

The tumblingp wdting dice delight me as they roU on the 
board; they are to im like a draught of the soma-plant growing 
on Mount Mujavant, My wife never quarrelled with me, not 
irritated me. She was kind to me and to my irieudSi But I, 
for the sake of the hazardous dice, have spumed my devoted 
spouse. My mothcrdn-law detests me; my wife rejects me; the 
gambler finds no comforter. Nor can I see what a gambler is 
good for, any more than a valuable horse worn out with age* 
Others pay court to the ’aife of the man whose wealth b coveted 
by the impetuous dice. Father, mother, brothers cry out: Who 
b the man? Take him away bound. Resolve a$ I may: I 
will play no moine, for all my friends desert me; the moment I 
hear the rattle 0! the brown ones I hasten to the tryst, as a 
wotnao to her lover. The gambler goes to the assembly lull of 

^MacdoiiriJ, af., pcnnisuan of iht QxJord Uniwirity 

Fcc$i. 
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confidence: Today I win. But the dice loflatne his desires by 
making over his wiimLags to bis opponent. They are like fish¬ 
hooks that pierce the fiesh; deceivers that bum and torture. 
After a brief ron of luck, they ruin the vdnner; yet are they to 
the gambler sweet as honey. Their troop of fifty-three disports 
itself after rules fixed as Savitar’a ordinances. They bow not 
to the wrath even of the fiercest—the ting himself makes oheis^ 
sance to them. They roll downward; they bound upward; having 
no hands, they overcome those who have, Thc^e celestial coals^, 
when thrown on the dice-board scorch the hearty though cold 
themselves. Forsaken mowns the gamester's wife^ the mother 
for the son who roams she knows not where. It vexes him to see 
Ms own wife and then to obaer%'e the wives and happy homes of 
others. In debt, anxious, eager for money, he goes to other 
people’s houses at night. In the morning he yokes the brown 
horses; by the time the fire goes out he breaks down miserably* 
To him who is the leader of your great host, the king of your 
whole band, I will not begrudge gifts—I swear it with outstretched 
fingers. Let the dice alone; tend thy farm; rejoice in thy goods 
and be content. Hera, gamester, is thy cattle, here thy wife. 
This word spake to me the adorable Savitar. Make peace then 
and take pity on me, nor entice me any longer with your dire 
witchery, O dice. I^t your wrath, your enmity, abate. Let 
another pine, a bondsman to the brown ones.^® 

But, in spite of these lapses from virtue, much of the early 
Indian life must have been genuinely wholesome, honest, and 
even joyous. Hard work was the common lot. There were 
the fields to be plowed and irrigated, the cattle to be tended, 
the crops to be reaped. One hymn (IV, 57) declares: 


We will win the field with the Lord of the field; may he nourish 
our cattle and our horses; may he hliiss us thereby, 0 Lord of 
the field, bestow on us sweet and pure and butter-like and 
delicious and copious rain, even as cows give us milk. the 
Lord of the water bless us! May the plants be sweet unto us; 
may the skies and the rains and the firmament be lull of sweet^^ 
ness; may the Lord of the field be gracious unto us! We will 


Z^noide A. RiETCiicin, Vidw Indh, pa, XTS-J-??. 
the ptiblisbpnij G. P, PuLnain^Ji lac. 
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follow him, uninjured by enemies. Let the oxen work merrily; 
let the plow move op merrily; ply the goad merrily. 

And again: 

Fasten the plows, spread out the yokes, and sow the seed which 
has been prepared. Let the corn grow with our hymns; let the 
scythes fall on the neighboring fields where the corn is ripe. 
Refresh the horses; take up the com stacked in the field; make a 
cart which wUl convey it easily^ 

Pastoral work was not so common, at least after the actual 
invasion of India, but POshan, the god of the shepherds, is 
invoked as follows: 

O POshan^ help us to finfsb our journey and remove all dangers. 
0 son of the cloud, do thou march before us. O Pushan, do 
thou remove from our path him who would lead us astray, who 
strikes and plunders and does wrong. Do thou drive away that 
wily robber who intercepts Journeys. 

The animals which we find domesticated in the Veda in¬ 
clude the cow, the bull, the sheep, goats, swine, dogs, 
horses, but not the elephant (apart from two possible refer¬ 
ences).^^ Wild animals mentioned are bears, wolves, lions, 
hares, serpents, but neither the tiger nor the leopard. The 
birds are geese, ducks, cuckooSi ravens, quail, cranes, and 
owls. 

Among the arts of life we have allusions to weaving, spin¬ 
ning, plaiting, and dyeing. Woolen clothing was used as well 
as skins and furs. The blacksmith and the goldsmith plied 
their craft and the weapons of war manufactured included 
those of metal (ayas) as well as many of bone and wood. 

Trade was not estensive and there was no coined mancyi 
though ornaments appear to have been employed as a kind of 
currency. The ocean was beyond the horiaon of Vedic India 
and, although voyages by 'sea" are mentioned, the word refers 
probably only to the sealike espanse of the lower Indus. 

Si* MAcaDnell, Semtrii P- 148- 

Improbably broDECi tht ayas b probably thfl * m i-ma. 
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AliogeUier we get from ihe Veda the impression of a wgor- 
ous, aggressive stock, by no means barbarotis, a fiesh-eating, 
joma-drinking, gambling, fighting people, rapidly extendmg 
tfaeir sway from the valley of the Indus and its tributaries 
to the regions drained by the Jumna and the Ganges. 

T^liat period of time is to be measured by the composition 
of the Vedic poems it is impossible to say, but it is plain that 
the hymns cover a very considerable advance towards the 
south and east. The first dwelling place envisaged is the 
valley of the Indus, with its five tributaries, Jhelum, Chenab, 
Ravi, Bea.s, and Sutlej, the district now known as the Punjab. 
In Vedic times, as already mentioned, this was the land of 
the Sapta-sindhavas, with the seventh stream as the now lost 
Sarasvati, since deified as the wife of Brahma. That this 
region was soon passed appears both from this deification, 
as of something left behind for ever, and also from Uie de¬ 
scription of the land thus left as the abode of undeou tribes, 
“outcasts from ri^teousness.” “In the region where the five 
rivers flow” says the MohdUbarata (of course of a much later 
time), “let no Aryan divell for even two days. There they 
have no Vetlic ceremony and no sacrifice.” 

So the colonists moved on to Brahmavarta, the fertile land 
in the valley of the Jumna, and thence on still farther to the 
high banks of the Ganges. The conquest of the great central 
plains resembles nothing so much as the conquest by European 
colonists of the Indian tribes west of the Mississippi nearly 
three thousand years later. There was fighting of two kinds, 
namely, with the older inhabitants of the land and between 
the rival clans of the invading peoples. To the fitting with 
the nati\-es we have many references in the Rig-veda. Says 
one vigorous hymn: “Indra has destroyed by his thunderbolt, 
and in his vigor, the towns of the Dasyus, and w'andered at 
his will. O holder of the thunderbolt, be thou cognizant of 
our hymns and cast thy weapon against the Dasyu and in¬ 
crease the vigor and fame of the Aryans,” 
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Another declares: *Tndra subdues the people who do not 
perform sacrifices for the batefit of men. He flays the enemy 
of his black skin and kills him and reduces him to ashes.” 

And still another: ‘*0 Indra^ destroy the Pisachls, who are 
reddish in appearance and utter fearful yells. Destroy all 
these RakshaScB,” 

The transition from Indra as storm god to Indra as war 
god is now complete* The god is Invoked in X, 3S, as follows: 

To uSp O Indra^ in this conflict glorious. 

The toilful din of war, be helpfol that we win; 

UTiere in the foray, ^mid bold warriors ring-adorned, 

The arrows fly hither and thither in the strife. 

Nevertheless, the enemy to be fought is not always the 
'noseless* DasyU- For the hymn just quoted has also the 
lines: 

The godless man, of Aryan or of barbarous race, 

O mudi-praked Indr^, that b plotting war with us— 

Thy foes shall be easy for us to overcome; 

Along with thee, may we subdue Ihein in the fights 

Occasionally we seem to be encountering a marauding best 
upon the march, but not too certain of the way* For example, 
we have the appeal: "'O ye gods, we have travelled and lost 
our way to come to a region where cattle do riot pasture. 
The extensive region gives shelter to Dasyus only- O 
Brihaspati, lead us in our search for cattle. Indra, show the 
way to thy worshippers who have lost their w^ay*^* 

Of one memorable movement (which was also part of a 
serious conflict between two Aryan tribes) we have ^ most 
interesting reminiscence in Rig-veda TIT, 3^. King Sudas, of 
the Triisus, was ebgaged in a war with the ten allied tribes 
and his family priest, Vitvamitra, was now on the side of his 
enemies, the Bharat as* Vigvamitra was on the march when 
he came to the junction of the two tributaries of the Indus, 
the Vipag (Beas) and ^utudri (Sutlej). These he propitiatBd 
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by his song and the hymn gives the dialogue between the Sage 
and the Rivers* A portion of the dialogue runs as follows: 

Vi^a: Vve come to the most molher-like of rivers ; 

We stand beside the broad, auspicious Vipa^; 

Like mother kine fondling their calves together; 

Unto a coiomon home they’re moving onward. 

JH^vcrs.^ Thus move we onward, swelling with our waters^ 

To hnd a home that’s by the gods appoUated; 

Our headlongp forward rush no man can hinder; 

What seeks the sage^ catling upon m rivers? 

Vi^a: Now listen to the poet’s words, ye sisters! 

He comes from far, with chariot and with wagon; 

Bow down yourselves, be ea^ to pass ovefj 

And with your waves, ye streamSj touch not our 

Rivers: Unto thy words, O poet, will we listen; 

Thou oomest from far, with chariot and with wagon; 

III bow to thee, even as a buxom w^oman; 

As maid to lover,. Ill be gtadous to thee.*" 

Of the campaign of Sud^j in which the Bharatas were 
defeated because Vasisbtha^ Vi^vamitra’s successor, was on 
the side of Sudis^ we are told; “SudM earued glory by killing 
twenty-one men of both regions. As the young priest cuts 
the kus3-gras5 in the house of sacrihee, so Sudas cut his 
enemies. The hero Indra sent the Maruts for his succor* 
The 66,666 warriors of i\iiu and Druhya, who had desired 
cattle and were hostile to Sudas, were laid low* These deeds 
proclaim the glory of Indra.’^ 

With such stories of conquest or of fratricidal strife we 
are, however^ approaching the epical period and the combina¬ 
tion and separation of powerful clans such as Kurus^ Pau- 
chiilas, Kosalasp Videhas, Xa^is and the Hst must be men¬ 
tioned, if mentioned at all^ under that heading. 

*■ On Lhe ViqvimJu^ story Jla a whole see F. E. f^iT^ter, Jamai of ike 
Royal Anatur igij, p. 37- 

tlw entire hymn see GtUwnM, Relipun of ike Mi-veda, p. itj. 
Oxford UnivteiEty Frcsi^ 
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Yet It seem probable tMt, even befare the Vedic period 
was quite complete, there was mamfesiiiig itself that loss of 
viriliiy which was the nemesis of Aryan success m the sub¬ 
jugation of the land. The diinatc invariably conquered those 
who had themselves conquered the land and its inhabitants. 
More and more did the instituUon of caste begin to fas ten its 
fetters upon the life of the old inhabitants and the new alike. 
The Vedic hymns were appreciated less and less as literature 
and more and more as mentr^. Commentaries of various 
sorts, moreoverp began to take the place of delight in the 
ancient text and in its primary significance as poetry. The 
first sunburst of Aryan literature had become a sweltering 
heat beneath which the early freshness of the dewy dawn 
faded and passed away,‘“ 

For ihe vbalfi subject of ifae culuire {J tbe Vedic See Rs^ofinu 
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When mghl fc’fnej tk£ goddess sMnes 
In many ptace^ with her eyes: 

AU glorious she has duked herself, 

Immortai goddess far and wtde^ 

She ^s the v^dhys and ike kmghtsi 
Darkness she drives away with lighK 

The goddess now, as she comes on. 

Is turning out her sister Dawn: 

Far ag the darkness hastes away. 

SOf goddesSf come to-day to us^ 

At thy approach we seek our komes^ 

As birds their nests upon the trees. 

The tyillagcrs have gone to rest 
And footed beasts and winged birdst 
The hungry hawk himself is stilL 

Ward off from us she-wolf and wolf^ 

Ward off the robber, goddess Night: 

So take us safe across the gloom. 

The darkness, thickly painting black, 

EaSf potpable, come nigh to me: 

Like debts, 0 Dawn, clear H away. 

I have brought up a hymn, like MnCp 
For thee, as who wins a fight: 

This, Heaven's daughter, Night, accept, 

Rig-veda, X, laJ* iraiuliant hy A. A- MAmnEU.* 
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I T is not surprising that very various opinions have been 
entertained as to the titerary value of this the most an¬ 
cient collection of Aryan poetry. Herder, writing to a 
friend, expressed no high estimate of the Veda. He says A 

Do you not wish with me that, instead of these endlefis religious 
books of the Vedas, Upavedas and LTpangas, they would gi^e us 
the more useful and more agreeable works of the Indians, and 
especially their best poetry of every kind? It is here the tmnd 
and character of a nation b best brought to life before us, and 
I gladly admit that I have received a truer and more real notion 
of the manner of thinking among ibe ancient Indians from ibis 
one gahmtfda than from all their Vpeknats (Upanishads) and 
Bagfirvedatia (Bbagavata-purana). 

Herder’s justification was, of course, the fact that he was 
geoeralising from a very imperfect acquaintance with the 
Vcdic literature itself. 

Today also, however, there have been the most astenishing 
differences of cjpinion concerning the Vedic poems, from the 
enthusiastic praise of Max Muller—followed naturally by the 
impressionable host which takes onwe ignotum pro mtgmfico 
—to the more reasoned declaration of Professor CowdI that 
"the poetry of the Rig-v(ida is remarkably deficient in that 
simplicity and natural pathos or sublimity which we nattrally 
look for in the songs of an early period of civilization. The 
language and style of most of the hymns is singularlj arti¬ 
ficial." 

I 

That the genetat ignorant of the origina] 

should miss the artistry of the poems, as eJtpresstd itirough 
their metrical and stropbical form, is as inevitable m in the 
parallel case of the Hebrew Psalter^ To take the Vedic bynms 

^ Zur ssMSenea LiUfatnr imd Kumt/* SchrittciPp Vo], £X, 3j6^ 

SI 
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as thougb they had been composed in free verse is infallibly 
to miss such part of their beauty as is dependent on the form. 

As a matter of fact, all Oriental poetry is extremely formal 
and the case of the Veda is not the least striking example of 
the rule. The suktas are composed with nice attention to 
meter and strophe. The usual number of stanzas is ten, 
though there is considerable variation. Each line is metrical 
and the meter is regularly indicated by the number of syl¬ 
lable to the line. No fewer than fifteen meters are employed, 
but four-fifths of the hymns are in three of th^. These are, 
first, the Trishtubh, commonest of all, used for two-fifths of 
the poems in the Jtig~veda. Here the stanza consists of four 
ekven-syllabled lines, each line ending trochalcally. The 
regular form is: 

oooofoool-^ 

or 

ooooo|oo-<-<- = 

The next commonest meter is that called Gayatrl, arranged 
in stamas of three three-syllabled lines, each line ending in 
two ianbics. From this meter was developed the (loka, which 
is the Tegular meter of the epics. The third is the Jagatl, 
compos^ of stanzas of four tines, each line resembling the 
Trishtizih except in having twelve syllables instead of eleven. 
The Veiic line ends in a vritla or "turn" (versus!. 

The literary content, as opposed to the form, of the Rig~veda 
is of surprising range. It takes us all the way from sublime 
cosmx hymns to spells and charms for the cure of disuses, 
the driving away of pests, or for the securing of some selfish 
persosal end. Of the cosmic hymns we have already, in an 
earliet chapter, quoted one (X, lai). Another (X, rap)— 
the fanous "Hymn of Creation"—is almost'equally beautiful: 

Non-being then existed not nor being; 

There was no air nor sky that is bsyond it. 

Whit was concealed? Wherein? In whose protection? 

Am was there deep unfathomable water? 
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Deatli then existed not nor life immottEi]; 

Of neitber aight nor day was any taken. 

By its inherent force the One breathed windless r 

Ko other thing than that b^ond exited. 

Darkness there was at first by darkness hidden; 

Without distinctive marks, this ail was water. 

That which, becoming, by the void was covered^ 

That One by force of heat came into being. 

Desire entered the One in the beginning: 

It was the earliest Boed, of thought the product. 

The sagesj searching in their hearts with wisdom^ 

Found out the bond of being in non-being. 

Their ray extended light across the darkness: 

But was the One above or was it under? 

Creative force was there and fertile power: 

Below was energy, above was impulsG. 

Who knows for certain? Who shall here declare it? 

Whence was it bom, and whecbce came this crealkm? 

The gods were bom after this world's creation: 

Then who can know froqi vrhence it hath arisen? 

None knoweth whence creation hath arisen; 

And whether be has or has not produced it: 

He who surveys it in the h|gh^t heaven, 

He only knows, or haply he may know not,® 

Of the charms, confined to a few poems also to be found 
in Book X, we may quote the ettrious attempt to hold back 
magically the soul from death in 5S. The soul is addressed 
thus: --Although thy spirit have gone far away to heaven or 
to earth, we bring hack that spirit of thine to dwell here^ to 
live long* . * . Although thy spirit have gone far away to 
what has been, or what is to be, we bring back that spirit of 
thine, to dwell here, to live long.*^ And again in X, 60:8 we 
have: “As men bind the yoke with cords for its support, so 

^ Trafislatcd by A. A, MirdosctL &y permialde of the Oxford University 
Free. 
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has Agni placed thy spirit in the body for life, not for death, 
but for security,'* This was doubtl^ a prayer eo forced, after 
the mannGr of imitative magic, with the knotting of cords. 
The loosing of the knot was the loosing of life. 

Two later hymns of Book X include charms to dissipate 
evil dreams, to avert abortion, to destroy a rival, or to cure 
consumption. A very comprehensive prayer of this last sort 
is X, 163, which commences: “I banish disease from thine 
eyes, from thy nose, from thine ears, from thy chin, from thy 
head, from thy tongue,” and so on, through aii the members 
of the body to the final verse: “I banish disease from every 
limb, from each hair, from each joint where it is generated, 
from thy whole person”—a truly inclusive exorcism. 

Outside of Book X we have, in I, 191, a curious antidote 
against poison, commencing: “Some creature of little venom, 
some creature of great venom, or some venomous aquatic rep¬ 
tile, creatures of two kinds, both destructive, or unseen crea¬ 
tures, have anointed me with their poison.” 

Of riddles we have two collections, one in Book I and the 
other in VIII. The former (I, 164) begins with the riddle; 
‘T have beheld the Lord of men with seven sons; of which 
delightful and benevolent deity, the object of our invocation, 
there is an all-pervading middle brother, and a third brother, 
well fed with ghee.” Such riddlings as this run through the 
extraordinary length of fifty-two stansas and contain much 
that is obscure. One of the more inteliigible of the verses is 
as follows: “The twelve-spvked wheel of order revolves round 
the heavens and is undecaying. In it, O Agni, in pairs stand 
seven hundred and twenty children.” The answer is obviously 
the sun, with its twelve months and its progeny of seven hun¬ 
dred and twenty nights and days- 
In the poetry of the Veda there can be no question hut that 
certain qualities, normally expected in poetry, are missing. 
The sense of color, for example, is inconspicuous. But this is 
generally true of ancient poetry, so that it is not fair to 
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criticise the V'eda for a lack which is quite as noticeable in 
Homer. In these poems shade and shine take the place of 
color, as color is understood, for instance, in Dante. 

Nor is there much in th^ way of humor. One famous in- 
stance to the contrary is generally adduced, namely, the poem 
(VII, 103) in which the frogs are represented as resembling 
Brahmans at their prayers. Two stanzas run as follows: 

Resting in silence for 3 year, 

Like Brahmans practising a vow, 

The frogs have lifted up their voice, 

Excited by Parjaoya's call, . . . 

As Brahmans at the mighty soma-offering 

Sit round the large and brimming vessel talking: 

So throng you all around the pcnl to hallow 
This annual day that, frogs, begins the rain-time.* 

This is humorous enough, yet it is highly probable that there 
was little or no humorous Inientton on the part of the poet. 
The stanzas are in all likelihood a sort of spell for the bringing 
of rain. So the priesthood of the frogs is taken quite seriously. 
On the positive side we have, in spite of the words of Pro¬ 
fessor Cowell, quoted above, some wholly admirable features. 
Many of the poems seem bred out of that pure wonder which 
created naturally the personifications which in course of time 
hardened into polytheism. If there he no "fine frenzy” of 
poetic ecstasy, such as rapt the poet away from earth, there 
is at any rate much wholly sincere feeling and occasionally 3 
dignity which, even without attaining sublimity, is impres¬ 
sive. Take, for example, the h3Tiuia to the Maruls. Here are 
some verses from I, 37; 

Sing forth, O Kap^^, to the sportive host of your MarutS, 
brilltant on their chariots and unscathed. 

They who were bom together, selMuminous, with the spotted 
deer [the clouds], the spears, the daggers, the glitteiing 
ornaments. 
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I bear ttieir whipSj alDUist dew by, when they crack them in thtir 
lands; they gain splendor on tbeir way. 

Sing forth the god-given prayer to the wild host of your Maruts, 
endowed with terrible vigor and strength. . . , 

ISiTio, 0 ye men, b the strongest among yon here, ye shakers of 
heaven and earth, when you shake them like the hem of 
a garment? * 

Or take the beautiful Hymn to Pritklvi (V, 84), the only 
one to the “broad" earth by herself: 

Thou bearest truly, Prithivi, 

The burden of the mountain's weight; 

With might, 0 thou of many streams, 

Thou qulckenest, potent one, the soQ, 

With flowers of speech our songs of praise 
Resound to thee, far-spreading one, 

YVlio sendest forth the swelling doud, 

O bright one, like propelling speed; 

Who, steadfast, boldest with thy mi^t, 

The forest-trees upon the ground, 

When from the lightning of thy doud, 

The rain-floods of the sky pour down.* 

Here, as in many another of the poems, we find some fine 
similes, not the less striking because drawn from the everyday 
experience of a simple but not entirely primitive people. 
However utilitarian be the need which betrays itself toward 
the dose, the poem itself frequently finds itself in that atmos¬ 
phere of awe which the poet shares with Moses when the voice 
is heard; "Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground." If, so stated, this 
may seem exaggerated, it will not be so regarded when the 
Vedic poems are compared with the nearly contemporaiy 
Gathas of Zoroaster. * 

Another imporUnt feature of the Rig~vtda is concerned 
with evidence of early tendencies toward the dramatic. This 

*/iW. 
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tendency is illustrated by the Ak/tys 7 uts, or "dialogueSj” which 
occur here and there. One of these, that between Vigvamitra 
and the Rivers, has already been quoted, Another is the in- 
teresting hymn ( 1 ,170) in which India seems to dispute with 
his worshiper Agastya the propriety of being worshiped to¬ 
gether with his storm angels, the Maruts. Indra begins in a 
series of curiously broken sentences ; “There is no such thing 
to-day, nor will it be so to-morrow. Who knows what strange 
thing this is? We miast consult the thought of another, for 
even what we once knew seems to vanish.’' 

Then Agastya pleads: ‘TVhy dost thou wish to kill us, O 
Indra? The JIaruts are Uiy brothers; fare kindly with them 
and do not strike us in battle." It has been suggested that 
we have here “the libretto of a little ceremonial drama in 
which different choruses of priests are introduced as preparing 
a sacrifice for the Maruts and for Indra, and as trying to 
appease the great Indra, who is supposed to feei slighted.” 

Still another Is the dialogue (X, to) between Yama, the 
god of death, and his sister-wife, Yamt. It appears to suggest 
the passing of the old Iranian custom of sister-marriage, for 
Yama says to Yarn!; “The subsequent age will come when 
sisters will choose one [as a husband] who is not a brother; 
therefore, auspicious one, choose another husband than me, 
to make thine arm a piJlow for thy mate.” 

In conduston, one may note as an interesting literary char¬ 
acteristic of the Veda the reference, mote or less ejtplicit, to 
some of the stories which were amplified in later kSvyas and 
dramas. One of the most striking of these is the tale of 
Poruravas and Urvafi, which was dramatized by the illustrious 
Kalidasa in the halcyon times of the Indian theater. This, 
too, is in the forint of a dialogue {X, ^5). The legend is as 
follows. According to the Vedic commentator Say ana, Urvai;! 
was a celestial nymph, condemned by the anger of Mitra and 
Varuna to descend to earth and there be wedded to a mortal. 
The predestined mortal was Pururavas, son of the raja Ha, 
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who was received by Urra^T on the condition that he should 
never behold her in the light. He was also to take charge of 
her two pet rams. But, after they had lived happily together 
for four years, Pururavais heard one night the bleating of the 
ranns, as though they were being carried off. Rising hastily 
from his bed in pursuit, Pururavas was surprised by a flash of 
lightning which revealed to him the form of his celestial bride. 
Then Urvaql was rapt away and the story proceeds with the 
cjuest of Pururavas in search of the nymph. SSyana’s story is 
taken from the Puranas and differs in some respects from that 
suggested by Klg-veda. 

The features of the Vedic poetry which are most important 
for the student to recogniste have now been suCEciently indi¬ 
cated. It was unfortunate that they received no further ea- 
emplification in Indian literature for a long time to come. 
The fine feeling for nature which, with whatever qualification, 
we must allow as distinguishing the earliest Aryan poetry 
was all too short-lived. Perhaps, with nature considered as 
or “Ulusion," little else was to he espected. The Vedic 
attitude could hardly survive the triumph of the philosophic 
schools, 

As a matter of fact, the nature poetry of the Veda has little 
affinity with the poetry of the Orient in general. The nearest 
parallel is in a few poems from the Hebrew Psalter, such 
psalms as S, Ip, ap, 65, and 104. The 39th, the "Psalm of 
the Thunderstorm," is the nearest approach of ail and might 
almost have been addressed to the Maruts instead of to “the 
sons of the mighty,”" In the poetry of the West the old 
Vedic note appears in the nature poetry of Shelley, Coleridge, 
and Wordsworth, The authentic Vedic muse may be roccg- 
nized in Coleridge's “Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of 
Chamouny”: 

Thou first and chief, sole sovereign of the Vale, 

O struggling with the darkness all the night, 

* See Ht H, Gowen, The Psaims or Bpak of Fraist^^ p, 
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And visited aJl night by troops of stars^ 

Or when they dimb the sky or when they sink. 

Wordsworth, too^ though in more meditative mood^ gives us 
the atmosphere which was breathed by the Vedic bards. But 
the English poet has soared far beyond the possibilities of 
the first Aryan poets when he sings r 

Not for these I raise 

The songs of thanks and praise: 

But for those obstinate questionings 
or sense and outward thIngSj 
Failings from us, vanishings^ 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised. 

High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing saiprbed: 

But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

^^Tiich be they what they may^ 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day^ 

Are yet the master light of all our seeing.^ 

One is obliged to confess that Vedic poetry had no wings for 
such a flight as this. 


^Woitbvrortb, ^lulimaUjdiu of Immortality" 
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Kcr%, wHevet exish^ itt being is born 
as awmg a debt ta the gods^ Ihe RisMSj to ike 
fathers^ and to men. 

Foff inasmuch a$ he is bound to saefifice^ far 
that reason he is born as owing a debi io the gods: 
hence, when he sacrifices to ihem^ when he makes 
ofierings to them, he does itds in discharge of kis 
debi ta them. 

And further^ inasmuch as he is bound to study 
the for that reason he is bom as owing a debt 
to the Rtsfns: hence it is to them that he does this; 
for one who has studied the Veda they caU the 
JRsshis treasure-warden. 

And further f as he is bound to txdsh for off springy 
for that reason he is bom as owing a debt to the 
fathers: hence when there is provided by him a 
continued, uninterrupted lineage^ it k for them that 
he does this. 

And further^ inasmuch as he is bound to practise 
hospitality, far that reason he is bom as owing d 
debt to men: hence^ when he harbors them, wkm 
he offers food to them, it h in discharge of his debt 
to them that he docs so. Whoever does all these 
things, has discharged his duties: by him all is 
obtained, ati is conquered. 

From the f^alapoika Bfekmanat 
tnuAbted by Juilus Egoeukii 



HE Veda has always been regarded^ even by those 


lo w^bom it was personally unknowrir as the fountain 


-M- source of all Endian Uteraturep the sacred spring m 
the heavens from whichp as from the GangeSj the whole stream 
descended to irrigate the culture of the peninsula. The fond¬ 
ness for classification, which is so conspicuous a trait of the 
Indian mind, here displays itself in stating quite definitely 
the manner in which the Veda is related to the later literEture^ 
Firstp we have the four Vedas themselves, Rig^ Va/itr* 
and Nest we have the subordinate or inferior Vedas 

known as the Upa-vedas. These too are four in number, 
namely^ the Ayur-veda, which treats of medicine, the Gand- 
Aarva-veda^ whose subject is music and dancing^ the Dhanur-‘ 
veda, treating of archery and military science, and the 
StAdpa£ya~v€da, known also as Qilpa^ which has to do with 
architecture. Something about each of th^ will be said in 
the proper place. 

In addition to the Upa-vedas there are sis auxiliary sciences 
known as the Vedangas, or members of the Veda, supposedly 
necessary for the reading, understanding and explanation of 
the sacrificial ^^tem* These are as follows r ^Ikshd, *‘the 
science of phonetics”; CAhamdas, “the science of metrics”; 
VyakaranHf “the science of grammar” culminating in the 
great work of Panini; Nxnikta^ which treats of glossary and 
etymology, as, for example, in the work of Yaska; lyotisAa, 
or “astronomy," the science necessaiy for fixing the calendar, 
together with the &ays and hours of sacrifice; and lastly 
Kalpa, “the science of ceremonial.” * Of these, too, we dmll 
have something to say a little later. 

Between one portion, however, and another of this compre- 
F, Miu MuIEcr, 0/ An^M £il£faf»ir^p pp^ loBf. 
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hensive schemej a very clear distinction has been drawn. 
Certain works are placed under the head of or ^^revealed 
literature^' (literally what is heard, from gru, ‘to hear'), and 
certain others come under the head of Smrili, or ^^traditional 
literature” (literally what is remembered, from *io re¬ 
member'), The dass mdudes the Vedas and the two 
classes of commentary known as the Brukmmas, or “ritual 
treatises,"' and the Upanishads, or “philosophic treatises.” 
With these are reckoned the Armyaka^, or “forest Brih- 
raanas." Everything else is regarded as Smiiti. 

Our imxncdjate concern is with the ritual commentarieSi the 
Brdkmanas.. But, before discussing the treatises themselves, 
a little more should be said as to the priests to whom the 
books owe their existence. It has been already pointed out 
that while the word BTakmun, or “prayer man," is applied 
generally to the entire priesthood and more spcdlically to the 
overprieslSj there are three other words used for priests per¬ 
forming special functions, and doubtless representing rival 
families of magicians. The Hotri (or Hotar) was the saerL 
ficer, or caller^ and Ms concern was primarily with the recital 
of the ric&aSf or “praise songSi" of the Rig~veda. The 
Udgdtri (from udgat^ *tQ siog*) was the singer of the chants 
of the Sdmu-veda. The adhv^yu (from adftuaraj ritual 
act^> was the “working priest" whe^ business it was to 
mutter the yajumshif or “sacrificial formula" of the Yajur- 
veda. 

It is dear that the Brahmans as a caste were originally 
inferior to the Kskatriyas, or “warriors.” But at a very 
early period they succeeded in taking the lead. Quite possibly 
the struggle which led to this result is reflected in the legend 
of Para^u-rdma ('Rama with the axe’), told in the Mdhdb- 
kdrata and the Puiinas. According to this story^ Para^u-rama 
cleared the earth of the Kshatriyas twenty-one times and gave 
the world to the Brahmans, But, of course^ it is also possible 
that the priests gained their supremacy as much by pertinacity 
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and perse\^eraiic€ as by sanguinary struggle. Or they may 
have risen by the favor of kings who found support in the 
counseb of their parohita. 

As the tradition grew of the magical powers of the priestly 
caste the Erahmanic authority naturally increased by leaps 
and bounds. The most extravagant tales were told of the 
wealth and insolence of the now dominant orderj currently 
believed by thb time to have sprung from the head of Brahma. 
Gold and cows were given as fees on the grand scale. One 
worshiper is said to have brought to a Brahman S^iOOO white 
horses^ lOjOCO elephants and 85,000 slave girl&--a most em¬ 
barrassing giftj if authentic. WTien Janaka oSered to the sage 
Y'aj naval kya 1,000 cowSj each with ten pieces of gold fastened 
to the horns, the only response of the complacent priest was 
an order to bis pupil to drive away the cows. This the neo¬ 
phyte did seemingly without remark. 

Whatever may have been the priestly ritual introduced by 
the original Aryans, it seems certain that an extraordinary 
development followed the settling of the dans in the river 
valleys. The religion of tie invaders was no longer the old 
nature-worshipj but of a type to which has been given the 
aame of Karma-kanda^ or “the rdigion of doing things.” The 
“doing” was^ of course* not what we should necessarily de¬ 
scribe as such, that is* it was not a religion of conduct* con¬ 
sidered ethically* but rather a religion of magicai acts, each 
act being in itself a piece of imitative or sympathetic magic* 
for the sake of obtaining a concrete result. In consequence* 
everything had to be performed wlUi the most meticulous 
exactness, since the omissioo of a syllable In the formula to 
be recited* or of a gesture in the ceremonial, would be fatal to 
the efiScacy of the Entire rite. It was this necessity for exact¬ 
ness whjcb required the careful training by the Brabman of 
his pupils, and the careful preparation of manuals in which 
the details of the ceremonial were explidtly set forth. And* 
a^ the help of the Brahman was necessary in all the great 
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crises of life, it was as important to the layman as to the 
priest that these treatises should be properly valued and 
preserved. 

It was probably dose to the tenth century before the Giris- 
lian era, at a time when the clans of Aryan immigtants occu¬ 
pied most of the country between the Sarasvati and beyond 
Kurukshetra to the east, that these ritual manuals were com¬ 
posed, They may be accurately described as the priest code 
of andent India. But for the element of divine revelation 
which is daimed, it has been suggested that we might speak 
of them as the Indian Talmud. They represent, says Eggeling, 
“the intellectual activity of a sacerdotal caste which by turn¬ 
ing to account the instincts of a gifted and naturally devout 
race, had succeeded in transforming a primitive worship of 
the powers of nature into a highly artihcial system of sacri¬ 
ficial ceremonies.’'* 

F ;^rh of the Vedas has its own Brahmanas- The Rig-veda 
has the Aitareya BrShmaita and the less important Kauihitakt 
(or ^ankhayana)* The Sama~veda has eight altogether, of 
which the best known is the Ckkdndogya^ The Black Ffl/wr- 
veda has the Taittirtya and the White Vajur-veda the Caf®- 
patiia. The AtJiorva-veda has only one BrShmana, namely, 
the Copat ha. 

For the illustrations of this chapter let us confine ourselv^ 
mainly to the Cf’tapatka Brdhmana, or “Brahmana of the 
hundred paths," translated by Eggeling for the Sacred Books 
of the East. It is perhaps the most unportant product of the 
entire Vedic literature, however uninteresting to the general 
reader. Indeed, it must be remembered that the interest of 
the Brahmanas can hardly be of a literary character. It has 
been said with much truth that the Erahnmnas are “the most 
absurd and uninteresting prose literature in all the world," 
Yet, since we find “in them the nldcst rituals we have, the 
oldest linguistic explanations, the oldest traditional narratives, 

■ JuUua E^Hngr lutnidiictipii to the ^aiapalka Brahmana. 
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and the oldest philosophical speculations”* they must neces¬ 
sarily have for us a sigaificaoce outweighing tbeU* quality as 
literature. 

The language of the Btlhmanas is still archaic. The sub¬ 
junctive is still used; and there are included a number of 
metrical pieces of which the story of ^una^a iSj in part, 
an example. 

The first concern of the Brabmanas is naturally sacrifice 
and the linking up of the sacrificial songs and formuhe with 
the sacrificial rite itself. Sacrifice was regarded not so much 
as an expiatJon for sin as a means for strengthening the 
exhausted gods and enabling them to vouchsafe favors in re¬ 
turn. It was also a means of obtaining power on the part of 
the sacrificer, It was for this last reason that some performed 
sacrifices on a prodigious scale^ as, for example, the hundred- 
horse sacrifice. Such performances were believed to be magi¬ 
cally potent beyond the might of an opposing deity. Thus 
the gods are frequently ^own as jealous of the devotion of 
some over^ealous ritualist. It is to be noted that there was 
not necessarily any moral connotation in a successful sacrifice. 
Even demons, like RS,vana, were able to wrest power from the 
gods by sacrifices and other devotions on the extravagant 
scale. 

Three great groups of sacrificial ceremonies are described, 
each group consisting of seven s^arate sacrifices. The first 
was the great Soma sacrifice, with its three fires, its games, 
chariot races and festive drinking bouts. The second was the 
Havir sacrifice, with its oblations of butter, milk, rice, and 
meat. At this the attendant of all four orders of priests was 
required—Brahman, Hotar, Adbvaryu, and Agnidh. Lastly, 
there was the se^fenfold Paka sacrifice, performed at the do¬ 
mestic hearth on certain days at certain seasons of the year. 

The place of sacrifice was normally a room in a Brahman's 
house, or in a large shed. The floor was first covered with 

*A]biedit WebcT, BUtory 6f IjidiiM LiltrtAiat. 
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the sacred ^usa-grass, the couch of the gods. It was the rule 
to build the altar somewhat in the shape of a human being, 
a detail rather indicath'e of the older custom of oSering men 
and women to the gods. The Qatapathn Brahmatta 0, a, 5, 
16) prescribes: “The altar should be broad on the west side, 
contracted in the middle, and broad again on the east side^ 
for thus ^aped they praise a woman, broad about the hips, 
somewhat narrow about the shoulders, and contracted in the 
middle. Thereby he makes it pleasing to the gods.” Attention 
had also to be paid to the sacrificial post or pillar. It must be 
bevvn with an axe, but the axe was entreated: “O axe, hurt 
it noil’* 

/Ml sacrifices on earth were supposed to have their counter* 
part in the heavenly sacrifice of Prajapati, the lord of crea¬ 
tures. Since the creative energy of Prajapati had been ex¬ 
hausted by the act of creation, it was ncc^sary that his 
strength should be recuperated by means of the eleven sacri¬ 
fices. This is set forth in an interesLiog passage of the 
pat ha Brahmoua * as follows: 

Now Prajapati, the lord of creatures, having created living 
beings, felt himself as it were exhausted. The creatures turned 
away with him; the creatures did not abide with him for his Joy 
and food. 

He thought within him: 1 have exhausted myself, and the 
object for which 1 have created has not been accomplished; my 
creatures have tamed away from me, the creatures have not 
abode with me for my joy and food. 

Prajapati thought within him: How can I again strengthen 
myself; the creatures might then return to me; the creatures 
might abide with me for my joy and food. 

He went on praising and toiling, desirous* of creatures. He 
beheld that set of eleven victims. By ohering therewith Prajapati 
strengthened himself; the creatures returned to him, his creatures 
abode for his joy and food. By offering he became truly better. 

Therefore, then, let the sacrificer offer with the set of deven 


■■ Tnnilalcd ty Julius Eggtliii^, 
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victims, for thus be truly streogthens himself by o^spriag add 
cattle; the creatures turn to him, the creatures abide with him 
for his joy and food: he truly be^mes better by offering; there- 
fore, then, let him offer with the set of eleven victims. 

m, h, t-s 

In these references to Prajapati there might seem to be dis¬ 
cernible a tendency towards monotheism. Other gods, bow- 
ever, appear to have become divine through acts of asoeticUm, 
There are also to be observed gods who, once important, seem 
to have retired to the background—including many of the 
oldest Vedic deities—and others, once insignificant, who seem 
more and more to be coming to the fronts 

In many of the sacrifices there is apparent a kind of totem 
relationship between the offerer and the animal offered. Every 
effort is made to identify the worshiper with the animal pre¬ 
sented for acceptance to the gods, even to the wearing of the 
skin of the sacrifice. In this connection the black antelope 
seems to have played a leading part. This animal must have 
figured conspicuously in the ritual of the early Aryans and it 
was by the wearing of the skin and by a sacramental feeding 
upon the flesh that men felt themselves reborn to a mote 
highly vitalised relation to the community. Thus the feast 
became a sacrament. 

That human sacrifice had once had its place in the system 
has already been affirmed. The version of the story of 
Cunai^epa, given in the AHareya Btehmena, makes this quite 
dear. The sick king Hari^chandra, praying to Varuua for a 
son, promised that he would sacrifice the child to the god. 
The son, named Eohita, was bom, but the king kept on post¬ 
poning the fulfillment of his vow from day to day. After six 
years Harigcbandra came upon a Brahman who, for a hundred 
cows, was wilLing to give up his second son, ^una;epa (‘dog’s 
tail’), as a sacrifice. For a second hundred cows the Brahman 
was persuaded to bind his son to the post; and for still another 
like gift to undertake the slaying. But when the knife was 
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poised funa^epa lifted up his voice to the gods, and, one by 
one, his fetters fell away and the king found Mmsdf restored 
to health. 

According to the ^atapatha Brahm^na^ five victinna might be 
used for the saorLficial rite^ *^3. man^ a horse, a bull, a ram, and 
a he-goat/* but the offering of men had evidently been for 
some time discontinued. 

The Brahmanas are interesting, not merely for their descrip¬ 
tion of the sacrificial system, but also because of the xtmky 
incidenial references to old myths and legends. One of the 
most significant of these is the story of Manu and the flood 
(found also in the Mahdi^fmrafa and the Purdna). 

Opinion varies as to the connection of the story wiUi the deluge 
legends of the Euphrates Valley, On the one hand, the tradl- 
tion may very easily have been brought by sailors from the 
Persian Gulf ‘ and, on the other hand, the resemblances are not 
sufficient to necessitate any identity of origin. This should 
be plain from the following extract: 

In the morning they brought to Manu water for washing, just 
as now also they bring wrUt for washing the hands. When he 
was washing himself a fish came into hb hands^ 

It ^jake to Mm the wqrd, 'Rear me, I will save thee+” *'t\T]eTe- 
from wilt thou save mc?^’ flood wUI carry away all these 
creatures: from that i wOl save thee/* “How am I to rear thee?'"* 
It said; “As long as we are small, there b great d^tniction for 
iis; fbh devours fish. Thou wilt first keep me In a jar, When 
1 outgrow that, thou wjlt dig a pit and keep me in it. When I 
outgrow that, thou wilt take toe down to the Sea, for then I 
shall be beyond destruction.^^ 

It soon became a for that is the largest of all fish« 

Thereupon it said: *Td such and such a year that flood will 
come. Thdu shalt then attend to me by pri^arbig a ship and I 
will save thee fram IL** 

Alter he had reared it in this way, he took it down to the sea. 
And in the same year which the fish had Lndltated to him, he 
attended to [the fish] by preparing a ship; and when the flood 
had risen, he entered into the ship. The fish then swam up to 
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hiid and to its horn be tied the rope of the ship and hy that 
means he passed swiftly up to yonder norlhem jnguntain. 

It then soJd^ “1 have saved thee. Fasten the ship to a tree; 
but let not the water cut thee off* wbibt thou art on the mountain. 
As the water subsides^ thou mayest gradually destend.^^ The 
flood then swept away all these creatures and Manu alone re¬ 
mained here.* 

Ij viiii J-6* 

Another storyj which by some has been identified with the 
Semitic account of the Tower of Babel (though with equal 
propriety it might be associated with the Greek myth of the 
piling of Ossa, upon Pdion), b that of In dr a and the fire temple 
of the Asuras* It is told both in the Tsittiriyf^ Brdhmana and 
in the ^ at aphtha BrdJtmana. The latter version runs as fol¬ 
lows: 

Now the gods and the Asuras, both of them sprung from 
Praj^ti^ were contending for superiority. Both parties were 
desirous of rising to yonder worlds the sky. The Asuras then 
constructed the fire^altar called rauAina ffit to ascend by^), 
thinking ^'thereby we shall ascend to the sky,” 

Indra then considered, ”If they construct the fire-altar^ they 
will certainly prevail o%Tr us.” He secured a brick and proceeded 
thither, passing himself off for a Brahman* ‘*Hark yet"* be said, 
”1 too will put on this for myself.” *^Very well^” they replied. 
He pul it on. That fire-altar of theirs wanted but very little 
to be completely built up^ when he said^ ”1 shall take back this 
brick which belongs to me,” He took hold of it and pulled it out; 
and on its being pulled out^ the fire-altar fell down. He then 
converted those bricks into thunderbolts and clove the Asuras^ 
necks.® 

H, I , 13-16, 

Again, if there he but little of interest in the details of the 
Brahmanlc ritual, there is very often abundant compensation 
to be found in the reasons ascribed for the use of some par¬ 
ticular detail, in itself of no importance whatsoever. For ex* 

*ibid. 
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ample, men mxist have considered why it was that Brahmans 
were content to mutter such and such a formula, instead of 
speaking out audibly and intelligibly what they had to say* 
The answer is provided in the following apologue, which may 
also be regarded as an anticipation of the strife poems” which 
later became a feature in Persian literature, and stiU later 
in English/ 

Now a dispute once took place between Mind and Speech as to 
which was the better ol the two. Both Mind and Speech said, 
I am esEcellent Mind said, Surely 1 am belter than thou, for 
thou dost not speak anything that is not imderstood by me; and 
since thou art only an imitator of what is done by me and a 
follower in my wake, I am surely belter than thou* Speech said, 
Surely, I am better than thou, for what thou knowest 1 make 
known, 1 communicate. They went to appeal to PrajapatL for 
hts decision. He, Prajapati, decided in favor of Mind, saying to 
Speech: Mind is indeed better than thou, for thou art an imitator 
of its deeds and a follower in its wake; and inferior, surely, is 
he who imitates his better's deeds and follow's in his w^e. Then 
Speech, being thus gainsaid, wras dismayed and miscarried* She, 
Speech, said to Prajapati; hlay I never be thy oblaUon-bearcr, 
I whom thou hast pinsaid. Hence, whatever at the sacrifice 
is performed for Prajapati, that b performed in a low voice; 
for Speech would not act as oblation-bearer for Praj^tii" 

1, iV, &-I2^ 

When, more than occasionally, one hears a modem service 
being similarly mumhied, the question occurs as to whether a 
similar excuse might not be invoked. 

It would take too long to recall all the subsidiaiy elements 
of interest in the Brabmanas, but relerence may be made to 
one or two more in conclusion. For example, it is d^r that 
Vishnu Is among the divine beings who ndw emerge into im¬ 
portance. The fifth of his avatars^ that of the dw^arf, is here 
told at length. The gods and the Astiras were contending for 

^ S« ike p«»eim uf A3$di tSe eldest fa in Englkhp the 

of MuLiblilty*' in Faer^ 

•TiwMlatcd by Eg^elios. 
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the possessioti of the world and the A&uras were actually en¬ 
gaged in dividing it among themselves by tneaos of osdildcs. 
Then, hiirried in the geds^ with Vishnu^ m the form of a dwarf, 
at their head: 

They then said: Let ns share in this earth, along with your¬ 
selves. Let a part Of it he ours. The Asuras replied, rather 
grudgingly. As mtidi as this Vishnu lies upon, and no mote, we 
will give you. Now \1shnu was a dwarL The gods, however, 
were not offended at this, but said; Much indeed they gave us, 
who gave what was equal in size to the sacrifice.® 

I, ii, 1-8. 

And the story goes on to tell how the dwarf, like the fire of the 
sacrifice, extended himself, so that the gods obtained possession 
of ail the world. 

The fire of the sacrifice is identified in the Brfihmaiias with 
the ‘innermost soul,*^ hy possession of which the gods them¬ 
selves achieved Immortality. TTie “churning'^ of the fire at the 
performance of a sacrifice seems to have been a kind of Indian 
Vetti Creator —^an act of worship which was also an act of 
power, drawing down the heavenly element to find a dwelling 
place in the community. 

Enough has been said to show that the ^atapaika Brakm{^na 
is, Dr. Macdonell has it, mine of important data and note¬ 
worthy narratives.” To quote Eggeling again: While the 
Br^manas are thus our earliest sources for which a compre¬ 
hensive view of the sacrificial ceremonies can be obtained, they 
also throw a great deal of light on the earliest metaphysical 
and linguistic speculations of the Hindus.” 

It may be added that they also prepare for the future both 
in matters which^are philosophical and matters which are 
purely literary. As to the former, w^e have some indication of 
the beginnings of the doctrine of samsdra^ or metempsychosis, 
borrowed prol^ably from the aborigines, and fully developed 
in the Upauishads, We have also the first appearance of a few 


^Ibid. 
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terms which afterwards become familiar io the terniinology 
of Buddhism. We even have mention of the Gautama family 
from which the Buddha himself was descended. Of literary 
interest we have such things as the story of PutHf^vgs and 
Urvagt^ already touched upon in connection with the Vedap and 
a reference to Bharata^ son of Du^yanta^—both themes suth 
sequently taken up by Kalidasa for use in the drama. 

In shorty the Brahmanas form a most significant link be¬ 
tween the age of the Veda and the classic period* Through 
them we arc enabled to penetrate Into the Indian min d of the 
remotest past; and through them we are asdsted towards an 
understanding of the tremendous prestige gained by the 
Brahmanic caste, a prestige never to be relinquished except 
for a time m the palmiest days of the asceadenqy of Buddhism, 
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This universe is Brekma*s seiff 
A port of him—these crcofures aUt 
In Mm thetr birth, they five in him. 

And into him they end ^thalt 
The mortal ever toUs and works, 

And as kc smfs upon thh earth. 

In viriue*s soil or ways of sin^ 

So reaps he in a fulwe birth! 

Be h Life—Intelligence pure! 

He is Truth and he is Light! 

Bis soul pervades the universe. 

Like ether—escapes our mortal sight! 
From kirn alone all works proceed, 

AH wishes and all feelings spring, 

Serene and calm he never speaks, 

But in himself holds everything! 

Be is the Self within my heart. 

The Soul that lives and dwells therein, 
Smaller than the smallest seed, 

Or kernel of smallest grainl 
Be is the Self within my heart. 

Greater than the earth and shy. 

Greater far than alt the worlds. 

Greater than the heaven on Mght 

From the ^kkandagys UpanJshad, 
tfABidiiLcd by Rqm£Sii CnuiiitiEK Durr 


I T has been ctistomary to nmhe a very broad distinction 
between the Brahmanas and the XJpanishads, as though 
these importani classes of religious literature represented 
entirely opposite poles of thought. The former, it h generally 
asserted, form the Old Testament, legalistk Btcratnre of 
Indian religion and the latter the New Testament literature of 
grace. It is quite true that the Hrahmanas represent what Is 
know^n as Karma-kanda^ the type of religion which seeks de¬ 
liverance by ways of worts. It is also true that the Upani- 
shads are good illustrations of what is termed Jndm-kattda, 
or the religion which seeks dcliv^^erance by means of knowledge. 
It is true once again that the authors of the Upanishads were 
not necessarily^ or even commonly, priests^ but include m their 
number kings, women, and even persons of lowly origin. 

Yet it is not needful to conclude from the above facts that 
the Upanishads offer to us an entirely new religious departure, 
or that they were produced by a kind of general reaction or 
revulsion from the ideas embodied in the Erahmanlc ritual. 
On the contrary, in the speculations of the Upanishads we 
find only the continuation of the characteristics already noted 
in the cosmic hymns of the tenth book of the Rig-veda, There 
is also abundant evidence that the magical ideas of the 
Brabmanas have been by no means abandoned. Dr. Edger- 
ton ^ has shown that the Upanishads **cajry out fully to its 
Ipgical extreme the Atharvan-Brahmana doctrine that esoteric 
knowledge is the onjy thing that counts in the last analysis; 
that it is the supreme method of gaining all one's desires/' In 
other words, the philosophy of the Upanishads, like the ritual 
of the Brihmanas, is to a large extent magic. ^'Abstract 
knowledge for its own sake, as an end in itself, has never for a 

^See /oumal of Amtrkan Orkniisf Sodtty^ 
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moment been conceived by Indian pbiiosopfiers a 5 a proper 
objective of their speculation!). Their intellectual quests have 
always been associated in their minds with practical ends,” 
*Tf one could only know cvetything, he could thereby get 
everything.” 

So, instead of the Upanishads being an experiment in an 
entirely different direction, we may think of them as continuing 
the main purpose of the Indian mind to achieve release, or 
moksha, but by the use of knowledge rather than of works. 
In this way they become an important stage on the road to the 
"six sj'stems” of philosophy, though having no purely philo 
sopbical end in themselves. 

From this point of view the books called Ar any okas mark an 
interesting and significant transition. Just in proportion as 
men decided to abandon the preoccupations of domestic life, 
settling down to the condition of the vantiprsstha, or "forest- 
dweller,” so it became more and more necessary to provide for 
these would-be ascetics books which should be of the nature 
of textbooks in the art of reflection rather than manuals of 
ritual. "Many of these wandering folk” says Fraacr/ “were, 
no doubt, corrupt and vicious, given to the practice of unholy 
rites, hoping to obtain insight into the unknown and gain 
supernatural powers by self-imposed tortures, by mesmeric 
trances, and by all the varied means so common in later India. 
For the guidance of these strict rules were necessary, so it was 
held that a true ascetic should take the vows to be free from 
all anger, to be obedient, not rash, cleanly, and pure in eating,” 
The following passage from the AHoftya. Vpaniskad (II, 6) 
will well illustrate this new attitude! 

Who is he whom we meditate on as the self? What is that 
self? That by which one sees, that by which one bears, by 
which one smells scents, by which one forms speech, by which 
one discriminates sweet and sourf That which is the h^rt and 
the mind, perc^tion, injunction, understanding, knowledge, wis- 

* R, W. Fiawr, A uterary sutttry ef IntSh, p. *16. 
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dom, vision, firmness, thinking, considering, helping, memory 
resolution, will, breath, love, and desire? .411 these are only names 
of knowledge. That self is Brahman, Indra, Prajapatl, all the 
^s, the five great elements, earth, air, ether, water, light, all 
tuK€i' Slid- tbosG* whicii mixed wieIi EinfllJ 35 ft sch^ds of 
various kinds, bom of eggs, bom from the womb, bora from heat, 
tern from germs, horses, cows, men, elephants, and‘all that 
breathes, whether it walks or flies, and what is immovable. All 
that is guided by knowledge. Knowledge is its foundation. 
Knowledge is Brahman. He by his knowing self, having left this 
world and having obtained all delights in the world of heaven 
becomes immortal.* ' 

Here is the doctrine of the One Reality expressed in character¬ 
istically Upanishadic terms. 

Passing to the Upanishads proper, we arrive at a department 
of Indian literature which has been much more carefully 
studied by the Indian than the Veda of which it is the 
pEulosophicaf commentary. It has, at the same time, aroused 
the enthusiasm of the Western scholar. Has Muller, editor of 
the Sacred Backs of tke East, has declared; “My real love for 
Sanskrit literature was first kindled hy the Upanishads. . . . 
In returning, after more than thirty years, to these favorite 
studies, I find that my interest in them, though it has changed 
in character, has by no means diminished.” This feeling has 
been echoed by many others. 

The name Upaniskad is literally a “sitting down under" 
(upa, 'under,' ni, ‘down,’ shad, ‘to sit’) a guru, or "teacher." 
The word may be translated "session," or it may be rendered 
as "that which lies under the surface,” namely, esoteric doc¬ 
trine. The former explanation is the more probable, but the 
idea of secrecy is nevertheless present. In the Ckhandogya 
Upatihhad It Is expressly stated that a father may teach the 
doctrine to his eldest son, but to no one else, whoever he 
may be. 

The treatises are written in what is a fair approximation 

*Ttaiutatcd by F. Uu UClto'. 
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lo classical Saitskritj, in prose, with occasional passages in 
verse* The authors are, of course, unknown and may not have 
been generally Brahmans. Certain passages speak of Brah¬ 
mans coming for instruction to a Kshairiya and for this reason 
it has been suppcKsed that a date is suggested for the Upani- 
shads prior to the complete Brahmanizaiioa of the country. 
Of course, the date of any of these treadsas is uncertain, but 
the oldest probably belongs to a pericMl not much earlier Uian 
600 B.c* The Upanishads are at all events pre-Buddhistic* 
According to the majority of auihorities there are about 150 
works of the kind; VVebetj however, speaks of and Barth 
says there are nearly Some are very late^ one so late as to 
be actually a Muhammadan Upanishad, the Alla Upanisft4d. 
The ten most important are as follows: The Kena and 
Chkdnd0gya, attached to the Sama-teda; the Katfm <or 
Kalhaka)^ PrafM, Mundaka and Mandukya^ attached to the 
Aikiirvii-vGda; the Bnhad-dFanyaka (the most interesting aod 
systematic of all), aiLached to the ^atapatka Bfahmairn; the 
Ailateyat attached to the Rig-veda; the TaHimya, attached 
to the Black Yajur^veds; and the Iga (beloved of Tagore), 
attached to the fortieth chapter of the Vdiasancyi-samhUd. 
This last is regarded as one of the most important and offers 
a good example of pantheistic teaching. One passage runs as 
follows: 

Whnte’er exists within this universe 

Is all to be regarded as enveloped 

By the great Lord, as if wrapped in a vesture. 

There is one only Being who exists 
Unmoved, yet moving swifter than the mind; 

Who far outstrips the senses, though as gods 
They strive to reach him; who at rest 

Transcends the fleetest flight of other beings; 

W-ho, like the air, supports all vital aciion. 

He moves, yet moves not; he is far, yet near; 

He is within this universe. Whoe'er beholds 
All living creatures as in him and him— 


Ill 
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The Universal Spirit—as in all, 

Henceforth regards no creature with contempL^ 

One of the most difficult Upanishads is the gvcti^vatara 
(white mule )j Uponisktitl, *^Not only Is the language abrupt^ 
entangled and defiant of the rules of gramtuar, but the thought 
seems repeatedly to lose itself and to represent not one but 
many phases of doctrine and belief." * 

In the teaching of the Upamshads there is, of course, con¬ 
siderable variety. As; Professor Geden puts it in the article 
quoted above: “The Upanishads are not easy to analyse on 
account of the desultory nature of their style aud coutents. 
The abrupt changes of subject, the absence of any logical 
ruetbod or arrangement, the universal employment of meta¬ 
phor, are constant stumbling-blocks in the way of classification 
or orderly analysis. The entire treatment is suggestive rather 
of intimate ora] instruction than of methodical esposition.^ 

As already stated, there is a considerable residuum of magic 
a bold-over from the time of the Srahmanas. For eiample, 
the ChhSndogya Upanhhad cammeme&i 

Let a man meditate on the syllable Om [Aum], called the 
Udgitha, for the UdgTtha [a portion of the Satna-veda] is sung 
beginning with Om. , . . The essence of all beings is the earth, 
the essence of the earth is water, the essence of water is the 
plants, the essence of the plants man, the essence of man speech, 
the essence of speech the Rig-vedh, the essence of the Rig-veda 
the Sama-veda, the essence of the Sama-veda, the Udgitha rwfalch 
isOfli].* 

Thus Owt becomes the symbol of the highest self and he who 
knows its hidden meaning is all one with him who pronouncea 
it in the redtation of the sacrifice. 

Even here we finU that disposition to traosfer the magic 
from the outward act, or even from the spoken word, to the 
hidden knowledge. It comes out very strDdugly in the account 
‘ Sir M. Mciiiffn WtlUonUp Strsdmim^ p, 45, 

iSP® "'Upitnishads,'' Encydopfdk &/ RtUgim and Eikics. 

• TnmUted by Miilter. 
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given of the spiritualisatioa of the sacriftce ; “Man is sacri&ce. 
His first twenly-four years are the morning oblation. . . . 
The next forty-four years are the midday libatiou. . . . The 
next forty-eight years are the third libation.” ^ 

It is the hidden self which Is the main subject of the Upanb 
shads. One of the most frequently quoted passages is the 
parable: 

“Fetch me from thence a fruit of the Kyagrodha tree,” “Here 
is one, "‘Break it,” “It is broken.” “What do you see 
there?" “These seeds, almost infinitesimal.” “Break one of 
them.’* “It is broken, sir.” “WTiat do you see there?” “Not 
anything, sir.” The father said: “My son, that subtle essence 
which you do not perceive there, of that very essence the great 
Nyagrodha tree easts. Believe it, my son. That which is the 
subtle essence, in it all that e3dsts Las itself. It is the True."* 

In this secret self, where Brahman dwells, are all our true 
desires and the power of obtaining them. To quote once more 
from Muller: “As people who do not know the country walk 
again and again over a gold treasure that has been hidden 
somewhere in the earth and do not discover it, thus do all these 
creatures day after day go into the Brahma world and yet do 
not discover it, because they are carried away by untruth." • 

One of the most striking expressions of this yearning after 
knowledge as power is contained in the story of Nachiketas 
(the ‘unnoticed’) so named, in all probability, to avert the 
observation of malevolent powers. Nachiketas was a young 
, man who was vowed as a sacrifice by his father. But when 
the victim came to the abode of Yama, the god of death, that 
grim deity promised him the gratification of three wishes. As 
his first wish Nachiketas desires that he may return living to 
the favor of his father; for the second he asks that he may 
have happiness in heaven. Then for the third boon he requests 
as follows: “There is that doubt when a man is dead, — some 

»in. ivi, 1-7, ibid, 

ibid. 
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saying, he is; others, be is not. This I should like to know, 
taught by ihee; this is the third of my desires.*’ Yama re* 
plies in substance; “Choose anything but that,” but, on 
Kachiketas* insistence, speaks to him concerning the immortal¬ 
ity of the self (the dJinran).'^ In the end Nachikeias obtains 
the promised three boons, for Yama declares: “He who has 
perceived that which is beyond hearing, or touch, or sight, 
undecaying, without taste or smell, eternal, without beginaing 
or end, higher than the great, unchanBing, he is delivered from 
the jaws of death.” 

Tn spite of the mention of such deities as Yama, Vedic 
pwlytheism has in the Upanishads well-nigh disappeared and 
religion has become pantheistic. We have a good illustration 
of the process whereby this came about in the Brihad-Granyaka 
Upanhhad ^: 

How many gods are there, O Yajnavalkya? He replied: . . . 
Three and three hundred, three and three thDUsand. Yes, he 
said, and asked again: Kow ruatiy gods are there, O VajnavalkyaP 
Thirty-three, be said. Yes, he said, and asked again: How many 
gods are there really, 0 Yajoavalkya? Six, he said. Yes, he 
said, and asked again: How many gods are there really, O 
Yajnavalkya? Three, he said. Yes, he said, and asked again: 
How many gods arc there really? Two, he said. Yes, he said, 
and asked again: How many gods are there really? One atiH a 
half, be said. Yes, he said, and asked again; How many gods ate 
there really, O Yajnavalkya? One, he said.” (Ill, ia, i^.) 

It is possible, of course, to see in the Upanishads a large 
m^ure of that old “Wille 2ur Macht” which d^ended upon 
the possession of knowledge for the achievement of selfish ends. 
But we should, nevertheless, be blind to the significance of 
these treatises to the people of ancient as well as modern India 
(and beyond) if we overlooked the more genuinely religious 
earnestness of the writers. In many a passage there seems 

*^Sce ttie Katka Vtwmkadt I> 

iiTnuisktcd by Mulkr. 
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to be something of the yearning which expresses itself in the 
prayer of the Brikad-aranyaka Upamskad (I, iii, 2 S); 

From the unreal lead me to the real^ 

From darkness lead me to light; 

From death lead me to immortaUtyl 

To sum up it may be said that the general attitude of the 
Upanisbadic writers is the idealistic monism which we shall 
presently note as V'edSnta. '*One only thing exists without a 
second/’ and the material world is illusory. This 'one only' is 
Brahman (in the neuter), to whom all attributes such as per¬ 
sonality are denied or described in the negative phrase nett, 
neti ('not so, not so’), Brahman is the dtman,tix self, both the 
Supreme Self and the fancied, illusory individual self. It fol¬ 
lows from this that a man's chief aim should be to throw off 
the illusion of personalily and attain to absorption in Brah¬ 
man. All ethics in consequence must be negative and self- 
interested, the severance of worldly bonds and the avoidance 
of all that lends to keep one upon the wheel of Ufe. Life is 
shadowed by pessimism. 

In spite of, or because of, all this, there is much in the 
Upanishads which has made them attractive to some of the 
best minds of modem India and to a considerable number of 
foreign scholars. 

One of the most striking features of the ITpanishads is their 
acceptance of that full-blown system of transmigration known 
by the Sanskrit term samsara, the belief “that souls are emana¬ 
tions of the divine spirit, sparks from the central hre, drops 
from the ocean of divinity, that each soul is incarnated in a 
body times without number, that the same soul may be in one 
life a god, in another a man, in a third £n animal, or even a 
plant, and that there can be no rest for the soul nor relief from 
suffering until it finds release from the necessity of birth and 
returns to the divine source whence it came/’^* A passage in 

Jh R FarqubiTj. Prim^ s/ Hmduumj p. jg, OiJotii Univuxily Press. 
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ihe Chhindogya Upanishad states the doctrine—which, as we 
have said, was probably derived from the aboriginal inhabi¬ 
tants—as follows: ''Those whose conduct here has been good 
will quickly attain some good birth—the birth of a Brahman 
or a Kshatriya or a Vaicya. But those whose conduct has 
been evil will quickly attain an evil birth—the birth of a dog 
or a hog or a chandala.” And again: "According to his deeds 
he is bom again here as a worm, or as an insect, or as a fish, 
or as a bird, or as a lion, or as a boar, or as a serpent, or as a 
tiger, or as a man, or as something else in different places." 
It seems strange that this particular doctrine of samsara be¬ 
came so easily accepted as a postulate by all the orthodox 
schools of Indian philosophy. 

The Upanishads have bad an important influence on litera¬ 
ture outside the Indian peninsula. The first translations made 
into a foreign language were apprarently several into Persian 
made in the reign of Akbar, The oldest survivor of the Great 
Moghul translations is that produced at the order of the en¬ 
lightened but unfortunate son of Sh^ Jahan, Prince Dara 
Shukoh. He came upon the Upanishads while staying in 
Kashmir about 1640, and by 1657, the translation into Persian 
had been completed at Delhi. Possibly the charge laid against 
Prince Dara that he was an infidel, which led to his execution 
three years later by the order of AurangsTb, was founded on 
the Prince's interest in Indian literature. In 1775 the French 
adventurer-scholar, Anquetil Duperron, collated two Persian 
translations of the Upanishads and the result, in Latin, was 
published in 1801. It was entitled: "OupnekTiat, id est, 
Secretum Ugendunti opus ipsa in India larissimum, continens 
antiquam et arcanam, seu theologicam et phUosopMcam, doc- 
trinam, etc.*' 

This translation was too unintelligible to make much im¬ 
pression upon the majority of contemporary scholars, but it 
was reserved for Schopenhauer not ouly to penetrate its mys¬ 
teries but even to wax enthusiastic over the discovery. It was 
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OD this account that he declared the newly found Sanskrit 
literature to be “das grosste Geschetik unscres Jahr-hunderts/' 
and his own phUosophy became powerfully affected fay the un- 
known Indian writers. He declares: "Oh, bow thoroughly is 
the mind here washed clean of all early engrafted Jewish 
superstitions, and of all philosophy that cringes before these 
superstitionsl In the whole world there is no studyj cscept 
that of the originals, so beneDcial and so elevating as that of 
the Oupnekbat. It has been the solace of my life, it will be 
the solace of my death.”' 

It is difScult to say how much Emerson, our American trans- 
cendentalist, owed to the Upanishads. He has but little to 
tell of “a Sdiopenhauer, with learning and logic and wit, teach¬ 
ing pessimism,” and it does not appear that bis essay, “The 
Oyersoul," in spite of the title, owes much to the Indian doc¬ 
trine of the Paranutman. But Emerson's biographer speaks 
of the philosopher’s omnivorous, but not very critical, reading 
as including the Upanishads—"the Oriental (particularly the 
Hindoo) religious books, the Bhagavat-Gita, the Puranas, and 
Upanishads were among his favorites.” » And of course the 
L^nishadic sentence; "If the killer thinks that he kills, if the 
killed thinks that he Is killed, they do not understand; for this 
one does not kill, nor is that one killed," » is the source of the 
poem "Brahma,” which runs as follows; 


If the red slayer think he slajre, 

Or if the slain think he is stain, 

They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep and pass and turn again. 

Far or fotgot to me is near; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me app&r; 
And one to me are shame and fame. 
They reckon ill who leave me out; 
men me they fly, 1 am the wings; 


J, E, Ciilwi, Vol. I 
** Katha Vpanlihad, I, U, 15 , 
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I am th« doubter and the doubt; 

And I the hycm the Brabinin sings. 

Alike in India and in countries far removed from India a 
considerable enlargement of interest in the Upanishads is 
traceable to the efforts of Indian scholars. Ram Mohim Roy, 
bom in 1774 (or 1775), about the same time that Anquetil 
Duperron was engaged upon his own study of the Upanishads, 
had a great deal to do with the revival of interest in the 
treatises wherein he discerned “the true kernel of the whole 
Veda." He translated the Upanishads into Bengal!, Hindi and 
English and published these renderings at his own expense. 
Other translations, into English, French, and German, W’cre 
the work of such scholars as H. T. Colebrooke, E. B. Cowell, 
P. Regnaud, O. Boehdingk, A. Weber, Mai MiUler,^' and 
Heussen.** 

The foundation of the Brahma Samaj by Ram hfohun Roy 
extended enthusiasm for the Upanishads to the great mystic 
Debendranath Tagore and to his gifted son, tie poet, Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore. The latter remarks in the Preface to his 
Sddhana: “The writer has been brought up in a family where 
texts of the Upanishads are used in daily worship.” And 
again: “To me the verses of the Upanishads . . . have ever 
been things of the spirit, and therefore endowed with bound¬ 
less vital growth.” Indeed, in Sdd/ia»d there are few pages 
which do not bear witness to the poet^s enthusiastic convic¬ 
tion that “to be truly united in knowledge, love and service 
w'itb all beings, and thus to realise oneself in the all-pervading 
God, is the essence of goodness, and this is the key-note of 
the teachings of the Upanishads, Life is immense ” 

With such testimony, alike from Blast and West, we may 
seal our appreciation of the significance which these ancient 
treatises must continue to possess for the student of religion 
and of literature. 

i*Iii tbe Saerti Booki of tht Sutl. 
luB Vpaniikids. 
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THE ORTHODOX SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY 

Indian litcntLLUt^ gjid C^Dnolciiy-—FhllnsjophlcaL ciPigg|)cnitKi—- 

Ptiilosophic sptlttide and its aus«fr—The drift tcnvard^ Jiijtci&*lLRiida— 
Tb« bnpartance samsStor-^Tht doctrine of J^anud—World cycles— 
Tht eternity of tlie uul—-The eternity of muttcT'—H k mAU of cob- 
idouaness—Heavens aod heli^Nkvdna—The sects^ orthodox utd 
heterodox—The jix schools—Nylya and In d ia n logic—Vai^eshik* nnd 
the atomic system of KanRda—Simkhyi and ladiu dnaibm—Yog^, 
its beliefs and methods—The Yogi—The MfmSiiisip oe Pflnfa^mTTniiiaa 
—Tho Vedinta, or fo d ia n mnnisiPr-^Tnq ufliifywf and £|iu.Hhed monism— 
CandcAra—the edectic systems—the Chwiku, or mitertaiists—In- 
dtan philosophy and Greece 


Thi »r syjtems MimdmsS, VedJata, SarnHya, 
yoifeskika, 6 tid ffydya^ sfg scceptat os 
<fTtki>dox (istika) by the Brahmans; but the 
re^d^ wiU notice, that in India this term has 
a different significance from what it has with 
itf- In that country, not only has the mast abso¬ 
lute freedom of thought always prevailed, but dso 
phiiosopkkal speculation, even in its boldest forms, 
has placed itself in accord with the popsdar re¬ 
ligion to an extent never again realised on earth 
between these two hostile powers. One concession 
only the Brahman caste demanded; the recogni¬ 
tion of Us class-prerogatives and of the infallibitify 
of the Veda, Whoever agreed to this passed as 
orthodox, and by having done so assured for his 
teaching much greater success than if he had openly 
proclaimed himself a heretic (nastika) by a refusal 
of such recognition. The concession demanded by 
the Brahmans, so far as ft referred to Scripture, 
needed only to be a nondnai one; it compelled 
neither full agreement with the doctrines of the 
Veda, nor the confession of any belieJ in the ex¬ 
istence of God. 

Rjchaejj GAan, The PkSotopky of AncUnt India 


O UR last chapter has so far introduced us to some piart 
of the literature of philosophy as lo make it seem 
advisable, itt spite of dironoiogy, to deal more cate¬ 
gorically with the entire subject at the present point. This 
is, of course, in some ways to anticipate and even to outstrip 
the consideration of some important departments of literature 
by some centuries. But, on the other hand, its inconveniences 
are not serious, since, after all, chronology plays no particular 
part in the history of Indian literature prior to Buddhistic 
times, nor Indeed in some respects for long after^ Tn the case 
of movements which possibly have their origin m V'edic times 
and their complete formulation as systems in the seventh and 
eighth centuries of our era, it is almost as proper to treat of 
them at one point as at anotheL The important thing, of 
course, is to rememher that, as in the case of the epics so 
also in that of the philosophies, a system was never final. 
Every successive writer, or school, considered himself at per¬ 
fect liberty to add anything to a poem or to give such turn 
to the kaleidoscope of a philosophical system as to set the 
matter in an entirely new light. 

Probably the general opinion that the Indian mind is wholly 
given to philosophical investigation has been much exagger¬ 
ated. Writers like Harendranath hlaitra are fond of such 
statements as that India is ‘"the beloved of the gods,” while 
the civiliiUilion of the West is “matier-mad ” or that “the 
East is the mother of religions and India is the heart of the 
East." It will be^ seen presently that India has plenty of 
literature which is thoroughly material is Uc and that even the 
Brahman was a shrewd dealer in material values. 

Nevertheless, with such qualifications as the complete treat¬ 
ment of our subject would show to be necessary, it is on the 

m 
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whole true that the natural tendency of the Indian mind was 
towards religious speculation. India has certainly produced 
much more in the world of thought than in the world of action. 
Of pre-Buddhistic art and architecture she has left us prac¬ 
tically nothing, while in philosophy she has held her own 
against all comers. Whether this be due more to those 
dimaiic conditions which rendered active manual labor un¬ 
congenial, or to the ascendency of a learned priestly class, it 
may now be impossible to decide. It has already been made 
obvious that the later Vedas themselves show traces of specu¬ 
lation upon the origin of the universe and on the mystery of 
life. As religion passed more and more from the realm of 
ritual, or karma-kande, to the life of the forest-dweller, and 
So to the dominance of speculation, or jtiana^kandCg the tran¬ 
sition from action to thought became more and more pro¬ 
nounced. 

The general drift of this thought is dearly enough mani¬ 
fested in the Upanishads. There are variations enough to 
make inevitable the eventual development of differing, even 
of antagonistic, schools, but certain principles, common to all 
the schools, are plainly enough suggested almost from the 
first. 

Foremost among these is the practically unanimous ac¬ 
ceptance of the doctrine of satnsdra, or metempsychosis. 
Voltaire apparently held the curious theory that the doctrine 
of metempsychosis was foisted upon the people by a designing 
priesthood in order to turn them aside from the habit of 
eating the flesh of animals-^ habit which the eicperience of 
time had shown to be unhygienic. On the contrary, the doc¬ 
trine seems rather to have grown up from below than from 
above. Among primitive tribes fas, for example, among the 
Sonthals) the belief that the souls of men passed into the 
bodies of animals and even into trees was very widespr^d. 
The gulf between the animal and the human world was by no 
means unbridgeable to the primitive man, and even the vege- 
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table world was not too remote to be the tenemeiit of human 
souls. This last is evident enough in Greek mythology and 
in the poetry of Virgil and Dante. At any rate the idea had 
obtained such complete possession of the Indian mind as to 
become thenceforth an accepted postulate of philosophy. It 
seemed to esplaiOj as did nothing else, the problem of evil 
and the varying fortunes of individual lives. On the hypothe¬ 
sis of samsdra no unmerited misfortune could befall any one, 
\\Tiatever a man did, or said* or thought, returned to him as 
the fruit of bis activity. No sin remained unpunished. “As 
among a thousand cows a calf finds its mother^ so the pre^ 
vioudy done deffd follows the doer/^ This doctrine of karma 
(interpreted as the consequences of deeds) had a most power¬ 
ful effect upon the entire fabric of Indian thought and re¬ 
ligion. Some people believed that “the consequences of 
works" could be got rid of just as soon as a man became 
convinced of the unreality of bis own personality. Most 
people, however^ maintained that one must pass through a 
large number of births and deaths (some said 84 lakhs, that 
is, 8:400,wo) before the final emancipation. 

Closely connected with the doctrine of santsdra (though of 
course originating later) was the belief in a cyclical creation 
and dissolution of the material universe. Worlds were 
breathed forth from the impersonal Brahman and ran a regu¬ 
lar course through a series of world ages forming a katpa. 
Each kaipu consisted of i,ooo mahdyugas, and each makdyuga 
consisted of a krita-yuga of 4,800 devata years (4,000 years 
of day plus 400 each of dawn and twilight), a ir^ta-yuga of 
3,600 devata years (3,000 plus 300 plus 300), a dmpara-yuga 
of 3400 years (2,000 plus 200 plus 200), and a 

yuga of 1,200 devkta years (ipoo plus 100 plus 100). Thus 
the whole kalpa rims to the prodigious total of 13 , 000,000 
devaia years and, since a devata year is 360 mortal years, the 
kalpa is equivalent to 4,330,000,000 mortal years. Such is the 
Indian conception of time, and therefore of history. 
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The other ideas held in common by aJl the orthodox scbods 
of Indian philosophy ate as follows: 

t. The doctrine of the eternity of the sou!, retrospectively 
as well as prospectively. But a distinction is made between 
the paramdtman, or “supreme universal soul/* and the jivdt- 
man, or ‘'individual soul/’ As already noted, some schools 
refused to believe in the individual soul, except as a tempo¬ 
rarily isolated (through ignorance) portion of the ParamSt- 

2, The doctrine of the eternity of matter, or primordial 
substance, from w^hich the universe was cyclically evolved. 
But here again a distinction was made. Matter may be gross 
matter, in the sense accepted by the materialist, or it may be 
merely the soul overspread by what was called mays, or 
“illusion,” The latter was the more general belief and pro¬ 
foundly influenced Indian life. 

3 * was believed that the soul was only able to express 
consciousness In thought, or by the use of any other faculty, 
that Is, it could only will or act, when invested with bodily 
form and associated with a particular physical particle known 
as wa#«rr—a term very inadequately translated as “mind.” 

4 - The union of soul and body is productive of bondage 
and, in the case of human beings, of misery. 

5. In view of all the preceding beliefs, heavens and hells 
were necessary' to accomplish the working out of the conse- 
quences of acts, that is, karma. To this end was accepted the 
belief in a series of births and deaths such as made it possible 
for man to receive the due wages of his sins or the reward of 
his good deeds. 

6. Beyond all hea^-ens and bells—both equally undesir¬ 
able, since no heaven was conceived of as a permanent state, 
and since the end of happiness is necessarily misery—lay the 
various stages of bliss described as salokya, or being in the 
same place with Brahman; samipya, or being near to Brah¬ 
man; sarnpya, or partaking of the likeness of Brahman; and 
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sayyujya, or compktest unbn with Brahmao. The consiun- 
matioa of all this Is called Xirvana, or Nirgum, a negative 
state not to be confused with the idea of extinction, but rather 
conceived of as absolute qnalitilessness, the surrender of all 
supposed separateness, the 'slidJog of the dew-drop into the 
ocean/ 

It is ea^ to sec that, even with such things held In common 
as the above, there was plenty of room for diversity. Indeed, 
a Buddhist writer speaks of as many as sixty-two different 
sects all contending for supremacy as being specially represen¬ 
tative of Upanishadic thought. But very early a broad dUp 
tinction was made between philosophies which were orthodox 
and those which were heterodox. Strangely enough, however, 
their orthodoxy or heterodoxy did not depend upon distinctions 
of theolc^ical belief, as in the case of meet religions today. 
There was, indeed, the completest freedom of thought In mat¬ 
ters concerning the existence or nonexistence of God. Some 
orthodox schools were pantheistic, some dualistic, and some 
atheistic. At one time four of the six orthodox schools were 
starkly atheistic, and one remained so to the end. Orthodoxy 
was to be found in compliance with custom rather than in 
matters of dogma. Provided that the institution of caste, that 
is, the supremacy of the Brahmans, and the authority of the 
Veda (however much the books themselves were unknown or 
Ignored) were recognized, there would be no trouble as to 
matters of lesser account. 

As to the six orthodox schools, commonly known as the 
Sficd Darfsttas, or “Six Views,” it is perhaps unf or innate that 
we cannot treat them dchnilely in the chronological order. 
Quite possibly the true historical order is as follows: Samkhya, 
Yoga, PCrva-mimarosa, Uttara-mimamsa, Vai^ediika, Nyaya. 
Nevertheless, though there can be but little dispute as to the 
early existence of the Samkbya dualism, the general texture 
of the Upanishadic doctrine is dearly Vedantic. Jloreover, 
the history of each of the schools is so involved with the teach- 
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ing of a great variety of doctriacs, from Vedic times to the 
day of CamJtara, in the seventi and eighth centuries a.d,, that 
it is almost necessary to treat the schools in their traditional 
rather than in their chronoiogical sequence. In each case 
there are both early and late elenoents. In this more con¬ 
venient wderj then, the ai* orthodox schools will fall into 
three pairsj Nyaya and V'aigeshlka, Samkhya and Yoga, 
Purva-mlmamsa (Mlmanasa) and Uttara-mlminisa (Ve¬ 
danta,). 

I. Nyaya, the system usually placed first, signifies ingoing 
or analysis. It is really much more a system of logic than a 
scbMl of philosophy. The textbook of the school is the 
Nyaya-siilfa of Gautama—a family name frequently met with 
in e^ly India. But Keith says;^ “The attempts to ascribe 
the beginning of the Nydya-sutTa to a Gautama (c. 500 b,c,), 
while the true Nyaya is ascribed to Abhapada {c. a,o. ijo) 
rest on no adequate ground/' Logic is presented in the Nyaya 
intern as the necessary means for fuiuisbing “a correct 
method of philosophical enquiry into all the objects and 
subjects of human knowledge, including, amongst others, tbo 
process of reasoning and laws of thought," » In the first sutra 
of the textbook sixteeo topics are presented, such as the means 
whereby the measure of a subject is attained, the four proc- 
wses by which the mind arrives at true knowledge—percep¬ 
tion, inference, comparison, and verbal authority—and so on. 
It is to be noted that Hindu logic dlEfers from the Greek in 
dividing the syllogism into five members rather than into 
three, namely, ^e proposition, the reason, the major premiss, 
the minor premiss, and the conclusion. This is generally iJlua- 
irated by the example: (i) The hill is fiery ^ (2) for it smokes; 
(J) whatever smokes is fiery; (4) this hill smokes; (5) there¬ 
fore this hill is fiery. India has always been fond of elaborate 
classifications and ^‘in considering the regular stages through 


•Sir M. Ucnler-WSIlUms, Jlmduhm, pp. ,87 ,( 
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which a controvert is likely to passj^’ ampie opportunity is 
presented for the indulgence of this propeasity. 

As for the philosophy of Nyaya, properly so called, it corre¬ 
sponds closely with that of the Vai^eshika, with which it is 
usually coupled. The diGTerence h that, whereas the Nyaya 
gives a complete epblemology^ or theory of kncwledgej the 
Vai^eshika deals with the world without and contains a system 
of cosmology, Nyaya is really to Indian thought what Arts- 
totelianism is to the thought of the West. It provides the 
tools for the thinker, so that the latter may do his work 
tuiderstandingly. Its main use has been to train men men* 
tally to the avoidance of false notions, since false notions are 
at the bottom of all evil. From false notions spring a false 
activity of the soul, and from this again arises the Nemesis 
of sanuam. So salvation does, after all, depend very much 
upon correct logic. For the rest, "‘the system represents the 
belief that ordinary experience and ordinary common sense 
are adetjuaie to deal with the problems of theology and phi¬ 
losophy, It believes in the ultimate reality of 'things^ and 
souls, and in a God who is distinct from his creation/* 

2. Vai^^eshika is, in all probability, much older than Nyaya. 
Keith says that ‘^the V’^ai^eshika suira is . , « of wholly Uii- 
certain date, though probably more or less contemporaneous 
with the Nyaya/* It is so named from the ‘p^riicularity' 
(vi^esM) which is stressed in its theoiy' of atoms, and is 
ascribed to a sage named, or rather nicknamed, {'the 

atom-eater*), The system extends the logical method of 
Nyaya to physical inv^tigations, maintaining the reality of 
souls as well as of such things as space, time, and atoms. It 
is obvious that the physics of the Vai^eshika system offers 
niany difficuIUes an 5 it should he remembered that attempts 
made by Westeni as well as by Indian scholars to read recent 
discoveries into the "‘rather rude concepts of the ancient text 
which the commentators did little to refine” are necessarily 
foredoomed to failure. 
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Generally speaking, ail inquiries are arranged under seven 
beads or categories, as follows; substante^ quality, action, 
generality {or coniinonness ol property), particularity^ in¬ 
herence, and (later) non^ience. Each of these categories 
is further subdivided* after the fashion so dear to the Indian 
mind. The world h supposedly formed by the aggregation of 
atoms which, althou^ innumerable and eternal, are not 
infinite. Their constant combination* disaggregation, and re¬ 
combination (reminding one of the changes in a kaleidoscope) 
are due to the action of a hypothetical force known as adrUkta 
(‘the invisible'). This force, in turn, is the result of the 
accumulated karnm of all sentient beings. Adrisktu^ although 
impersonal I, becomes for many a kind of blind deity, the only 
god of the earlier followers of Kanada. Later exponents of the 
system give us a kind of dualism in which eternal atoms, 
causeless as well as eternal, are conceived of as existing side 
by side with eternal souls, or with the supreme soul. The 
inan&s, of "‘mind ” is regarded as itiself an atom, such as en¬ 
ables the soul to have cogni^nce of external objects and of 
its own qualities. It will be observed that in the atomic theory 
of Kanida there is something not wholly unlike Nietzsche's 
doctrine of **the eternal return.'' 

3, Samkhya, which signifies ‘"number,^ or "synthesis,'' is 
the oldest of the philosophical systems. The word occurs in 
the later Upanbhads and in the MaMbhdrat^, The system 
itself is ascribed to Kapila, a semimythical sage of very early 
date, whose historical reality has now been very generally 
abandoned. He was supposed to have made the first protest 
against monbm and to have presented primordial matter as 
the basis of the universe. Some have associated the name of 
Kapila with the city of Kapilavastu," the capital of the 
Buddha's father* and this was held to account in part for the 
resemblance of Samkhya to the philosophy of Buddhism. 
But Keith declares: ‘^The dale of the development of Buddhist 
doctrioe is far too obscure to be of any real aid in fixing the 
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date and the claim that the S^khya represents a philosophy 
of 800-550 seems quite inadmissible.^' This is the gen¬ 
eral concliiBioD oT modem scholars. 

The school is frankly dualistic, asserting the fundamental 
impossibility of explaining consciousness in terms of matter. 
On the one hand are postulated an innumerable,, though not 
infinite^ number of uncreated souisp eternally separate one 
from the oiherp and yet (since what is eternal is incapable of 
disintegration and may have neither parts nor limits) onmi- 
present- On the other hand Is the everactive potentiality of 
Nature^ Prakriti, the producerp the eternal, rootless evolver^ 
This latter is conceived of as a subtle^ elementary essence 
made up of three constituent qualities, or gums —'^oonstitu- 
euts rather than qualities/* says Keith. These may be con¬ 
sidered the Samkhyan trinity^ namely^ or goodness^ 

Rajas, '^passion/' or '^activity/' and Tamos ^'darkness” or 
"stolidity/' From this Prakriti| thus conceivedp everything is 
produced, as milk is secreted by the cow. But this is only 
when Prakrit! is in union with the souL Purusha. To use the 
illustration of Sir M. Monier-Williams; “the soul is a looker- 
on, uniting itself with unintelligent Prakriti, as a lame 
man mounted on a blind man's sfaouldcrsp for the sake of 
observing the phenomena of creation, which Prakriii himself 
b unable to observe.*'* In later Hinduism Prakriti becomes 
a real Mother Nature and b identihed with the female energy 
of Qiva. 

The first product of the association of Purusha and Prakriti 
is consciousnss. Then are created in turn the five subtle 
elements of ether, air, earth, light, and water. After thb 
come the five organs of sense and the five organs of action. 
Thus b formed the subtle body, which accompanies the soul 
from one exbtence to another and “b, therefore, the real 
principle of metempsychosis.*'* This subtle body, held in 

^ Mfnaier-Wilttams, pp, 154-^00- 

^ Richard Gjtrbe, Tki FkUosopky $/ Afidcn^ P- xr. 
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bondage by the union, herein learns its misery and endeavors 
to escape. 

As already noted, Samkhya is, in its classical form, thor¬ 
oughly atheistic, but some later thinkers, dissatisiied with the 
apparently accidental harmony between the interacting souis 
and natural possibility, assumes a kind of god in an omniscient 
spirit. The system was, of course, held within the pale of 
orthodox by its profession of belief in the Veda, 

The oldest surviving textbook of the system is the Samkhya- 
kdrika of Igvara Krishna, which is certainly older than the fifth 
century a.d,, siuce it was translated into Chinese about A.n. s$o. 
.Another manual, once attributed to Kapila, the Sdmkkya 
Sutras, is now known to be a late work of about a.d. 1400. It 
must be added that the Samkhya philosophy has had very 
great influence upon the general religious life of India and 
affected the law book of Manu as well as the heretical systems 
of Buddhism and Jainism. 

4. Yoga, A common proverb declares: "No knowledge 
equal to the Samkhya, no power equal to the Yoga.” The two 
systems are indeed intimately related philosophically, but 
Yoga—^which means "yoking,” ».e., w'ith the divine—is a prac¬ 
tical concession to those who were unable or unwilling to 
endure the stark pessimism of the Samkhya. It is a concession 
in two respects; first, in the acceptance of a Supreme Being— 
whence the system is sometimes called “the theistic Samkhya” 
—and secondly in providing a pracL’cal discipline whereby the 
soul may be united with this Supreme Being. In brief. Yoga 
is an art for the securing of the larger vision and for the 
acquiring of the powers—latent in all men, but commonly 
unrealised—through which the lower self is conquered and 
the transcendental self set free for fellowship with God. The 
discipline is described under eight beads, namely : yama, or 
“restraint”; niyama, or “religious observances”; asatia, or 
"postures”; prdndydma, or "regulation of the breath”; pratyS- 
hara, or “restraint of the senses”; dkdram, or “steadying of the 
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mind"; dfsydna, or ^^contemplation"; and s^rnddM^ or “rcUgious 
trance.” Some of these methods^ though unduly subjected to 
the Indian obsession for cULSSihcation^ are matters suggested by 
common sense raiher than by any particular system of philos¬ 
ophy. Some of them have been rather overenthusiasticdly se¬ 
lected for importation into the West for the benefit of the 
esoterically minded. 0thers^ which cotistitute rather the abuse 
of the system than its essence, haw done a good deal to estab¬ 
lish the disrepute of the Yogln in modem. India. Yet the Yogin, 
with his strange eccentricities of self-mortification, long ago 
earned the approbation of the Bhaga’^Qd-gUd, The following 
passage will serve as illustration: 

That holy man who stands immoveable, 

As if erect upon a pinnaclep 

His appetites and organs all subdued^ 

Sated with knowledge secular and sacredp 
To whom a lump of earth, a stone, or gold, 

To whom friends, relatives, or acquain lancet, 

Neutrals and enemies, the good and had. 

Are all alike, is called “one yoked with God." ■ 

To many Indians the Ideals of the Yogin are instinct with 
the nobility of real self-renouncement and Christ Himself has 
been termed by some “the Prince of Sany^is." The Yogi 
feels that by his ejtercises he is able to tap the cosmic intelli¬ 
gence and so unite himself with Godp In the words of the 
Swami Vivekananda: “Thus Him, Whom men ignorantly 
worship under various names, through fear and tribulation, 
the Yogi declares unto the world to be the living Power that 
is lying coiled up in every being, the Giver of eternal happi¬ 
ness." 

To most Westerners, however, the words of Jlodier-Williams 
have force; “The Yoga system appears, in fact, to be a mere 
contrivance for getting rid of all thought or rather for con¬ 
centrating the mind with the utmost intensity upon nothing In 
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particular. Ordinarily it is a stranga compound of exorcEseSi 
consistinj^ in unnatural restraint, forced and painful postures, 
twistings and contortions of the limbs, suppressions of the 
breath, undertaken apparently with no object except to achieve 
complete vacuity of mind.”* 

Probably the sober truth lies somewhere between these ex¬ 
tremes. It may be here noted that tbeurgic powers of a sort 
are often claimed for, if not by, the Yogin, and all kinds of 
miracles and pseudo-miracles are reported from one or another 
source. By the practice of bodily rhythm it is maintained 
that the completcst muscuUir control is acquired. Even the 
lungs may be so mastered as to enable the adept to be buried, 
without dying, for many months. Readers will recall the inci¬ 
dent in Stevenson’s Master af Ballantrae and the burial of 
the Indian servant. It is thought that by turning back the 
tongue, by fixing the gaze upon the tip of the nose, and sup- 
prying the brciath, a trancelike condition may be produced 
which simulates death. 

The textbook of Yoga is a famous work of PaUnjali, who, 
for no reason at all, has beert identified with the author of 
the MahdbAasbya, a commentary on the celebrated Grammar 
of Paninl. As a matter of fact, the Voga Smra docs go back 
to the second century b.c. and is, therefore, one of the very 
oldest philosophical manuals extant But the practices which 
are characteristic of Yoga are certainly much older than the 
time of Patanjaii, 

5. The MlmomsS, or, more accurately, the P^rvO’mimdmsa 
f-the earlier investigation ), sometimes known as the Karma^ 
mimamsi, is a system of V’edic interpretation ascribed to 
Jaimini, who was traditionally a disciple of Vyasa and the 
recipient of the Sdma~veda, Though of cohrse this degree of 
antiquity is absurd, Keith regards the system as ancient, since 
the performers of V’edic rites very early found themselves in 
need of rules of interpretation to guide them through the 

* ifimirr-Wflliains, op, dt., p. 301, 
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maze of texts confronting them. Mimamsa isj like the Yoga, 
an essentially practical system, teaching the authority of the 
Veda, the ceremonial duty of man in reference to the sacrifices, 
and the method by which these are to be offered. Theologi¬ 
cally it is either polytheistic or agnostic, so long as these duties 
are not interfered with, “The Supreme Being might exist, but 
was not necessary to the system,'* On the other hand the 
Veda was eternal, as are all articulate sounds. Thus their 
significance is inherent and quite mdependent of human agree¬ 
ment or disagreement. To illustrate by a Chinese proverb, 
quoted by Monicr-Williams: “The echoes of a word once 
uttered vibrate in space to aU eternity.” 

6 , The Vedanta, that is “the end of the Veda,” whose alter¬ 
native name of Uttara-inJmamsd ('later investigation') shows 
its connection philosophically with the JItmanis& of Jaimini. 
It is the system particularly characteristic of the XJpanishads 
and, inde^, of the latest hymns of the Veda itself. Keith 
says: “While the Purva-mimamsa represents a very primitive 
need, involving no great philosophical skill, the Utlara- 
mlmamsa, or Vedanta, school represents a definite gathering 
up of the philosophical doctrines of the Upanishads in an 
attempt to frame a system which will embrace them all.” 

But the formulation of Vedanta extends over a long period 
of literary history, down to the time of its most celebrated 
e.Tponent, the great ^mkara of the seventh and eighth cen¬ 
turies A.D. It has also in modem times been the philosophic 
creed of Indian teachers such as Ram Krishna Parahamsa and 
Swam! Vlvekananda. It has a Just daim to be the expression, 
most accurately, of the Upanishadic writers and also of the 
most thoughtful Hindus of the present day, 

Vedantism is really a kind of pantheistic monism, express- 
ing its main tenets in such terms as advaita, or “non-dualism,” 
and in such Upanishadic phrases as “Brahma exists truly, the 
world falsely; the soul is only Brahman and no other,” and 
"All this universe indeed is Brahman; from him does it pro- 
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cced; into him it is disaolved; in Mm it breathes," All else 
but Brahman is tKdyd, or ^'illusion." So far as tMs ^brave, 
stiblunary world' is concerned, the Vedantist agrees with 
Prospero that: 

The doud-capped towers, the gorgeous palace, 

The solemn temples, the great glebe itself, 

Yea, Ml which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, Uhe this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. 

By r^on of avidya, or “ignorance” the living soul of each 
individual mistakes the world and its own body and mind for 
realities, just as a man walking along the road may mistake 
a piece of rope for a serpent. But as soon as the ignorance 
IS dispelled by a proper understanding, the personal soul is 
set free and the jlvStmaa knows itself to be identical with 
the Paramatman. It is the literal fulfillment of the aspira* 
lion of a faniiliar Christian hymn: 

Till in the ocean of Thy love, 

We lose ourselves in heaven above. 

To remind himself of the constant need for a right compre¬ 
hension of hia relation to the universe, the Vedantist employs 
the catchword Tat tvatn asi, “Thou art that.” 

The essential principles of Vedaniism are described by Mac* 
donell as follows: 


The ultimate cause of all such false impressions is avidya, or 
uitote i^orance, which this, like the other systems, simply pos¬ 
tulates, but does not in any way seek to account for. It is this 
iporMce wMA prevents the soul from recogniziDg that the em¬ 
pirical world is mere mays, or inusion. Thus to the Vedantist 
the univei^ IS like a mirage, which the soul,, under the influence 
0 desire {fnshna, or thirst) fandes it perceives, just as the pant¬ 
ing art sees before it sheets of water in the fata moret[t;a (pic- 
ture^ely called mrigadrishtta, or deer-tMrst, in Sanskrit). The 
lUisjon vanishes as if by magic, when the scales fall from the 
eyes, on the acquisiUon of true knowledge. Then the semblance 
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of any distinctian between the soul and God disappears and 
Salvaticin {mahhu), the chief end of map, is attainedJ 

It is to be f)b&er¥ed, however^ that a distinction must be 
made between the unqualified monism of such teachers as 
fjamkata and the qualified monism of other Vedanlisls* For 
practical purposes many oDpces^iona had to be made to the 
less advanced thinkers. The question was asked^ How could 
an impure world be evolved out of a pure spiritual essence 
such as Brahman? To thh the answer was given that the 
Supreme Being must be conceived of as **coniiecting himself 
from all eternity with illusion, or ignorance, in order to draw 
out from himself, for his own arousemeut UUa}j the separate 
individual souls and various appearances, which are not really 
the product of his pure essence, but were apparent phe- 
nomena.** * 

The reputed founder of the V^edanta sj'stem is Badarayanap 
the traditional author of the Brahma Sutras^ also known as 
the Vedanta Sutras and as the ^aririka Sutras* This book is 
the basis for the famous exegesis of Qamkara. Its apborisraa 
are not always intelligible and it is impossible to say whether 
^amkara always interprets it aright. The commentary of 
Ramanuja, a ^"qualified*^ Vedantist of the twelfth centuryi dif¬ 
fers in many particulars from Qamkara. It may here be said 
that the influence of the great Vedantist of the seventh century 
has overshadow^ed other views which were once legitimate* 
^mkara, who has been compared with Kantj Bergson, and 
(more accurately) with F* IL Bradley, was a debater and 
thinker of such commanding ability that it is not surprising 
to find him dominating the whole school for many centuries. 

It is natural that, in addition to the orthodox schools which 
we have described, attempts were made here and there to 
found eclectic systems of philosophy by the combination of 
elements borrowed from two or more of the Dar<;anas* A 

^A. A. Samkrit Utmturt, p, 401- 

■ Faq] rkosscQi Ffdaiilii^ 
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favorite combination—unlikely as it might seem to 
that which used the systems of the Samkhya^ Yoga^ and Ve¬ 
danta to make a new school. This piece of eclecticism appears 
first in one of the UpanishadSp the Cveii^vatara {m which 
the Supreme Spirit is identified with More fully it 

appears in the Bkagavad-gJiSf or “divine song/^ of which we 
shall have something to say in connection with the Maha- 
bMdrata, 

however* we are chiefly concerned in this chapter 
with the orthodox schools* it must be remembered that not 
all the schools of Indian philosophy were orthodox* that is* in 
the sense already noted of their acceptance of the Veda and 
the institution of caste^ Negation was carried to an extreme 
point by people who called themselves mstikas, that is* people 
whose convictions were principally expressed in the phrase 
n^asii (‘it is not^). By these the Vedas were roundly de¬ 
nounced as foolish and untrue. The skeptical phJlc^pher to 
whom is generally assigned this teaching of pure materialism 
is Chirvaka* supposedly identifiable with a personage men¬ 
tioned in the MaMthar^Uc, where* indeed, he is represented 
as a demon* or rakshasa, slain at last by the angered Brah¬ 
mans. His followers were called ChSrv^kas^ after the name of 
this rather mythical individual* or else Lokiytdiis^ that is* 
“directed towards the world of sense." This last term is^ 
however* sometimes restricted to a subdivision of the Ch^- 
vakas- The following quotation (from ibe Sarva-dar^aw- 
samgr^iha) will give some idea of the extent to which the 
Lokayatas (or Lautayalas) carried thdr skepticism with re^ 
gard to most orthodox beliefs: 

There is no heaven, no firuil liberation, nor kny soul in another 
world. 

Nor do the actions of the four castes* or orders* produce any real 
effect, . - . 

While life remains let man live happily, let him feed on ghee* 
even though be runs in debt. 
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Wt^n once the body becomes osheSp bo^ can it ever return again? 
If be "Kha departs Iroiii the body goes to another worldj 
Haw ia it that he comes not back agaln^ restless lor love of his 
kindred? 

Hence it is only as a mrcaiis of livelihood the Brahmins have 
establisbed here 

All these ceremonies for the dead—there is no other fruit any¬ 
where. 

The three authors from the Vedas were budoonSi knave and 
demons.* 

The creed of the Cbarvakas is given in the book known as 
the Biirhuspatya SuirnSt or “Aphorisms of Brihaspatt/’ a com- 
penditim of all the philosophical systems made by hladhava- 
ebarj-a in the fourteenth century* Brihaspati was a fabulou^ 
personage who had a rather evil repute as the preceptor of 
the demons, or Asuras* It should be added that the sect of 
the Ch^Tvtkas is now extinct. In fact, wt should know very 
little as to ewti the existence of materialistic sects in India 
were it not for the polemical literature directed against their 
peculiar tenets^ For example, in one book—the Sifnkhyu- 
taUva-kaummll —we read: 

When the materialist affirms that ^Hnference is not a means of 
knowledge/*^ how is it he can koqw that a man is ignonintj or 
in doubt, or in error? For truly ignorance, doubt and error 
cannot possibly be discovered in other men by sense perception. 
Accordingly^ even by the materialistp ignorance^ etc*, in other 
men must be inferred from conduct and from ^^ech and, there¬ 
fore, idferedce is recognised as a means of knowledge even against 
the material ist^a wil!^ 

Of the two other heterodox schools, Buddhism and Jalnismi 
each of which has survived to our own time, and of which 
one has become a world religion, we must speak at some 
length in another chapter. 

One important question renoains to be discussed before 
bringing ihi^ chapter to a close. This is. Are the Indian 

^ ifaiuhled by Cow^U and 
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philosophical systems in any way related to, or indebted to, 
the philosophies of Greece? Or^ we may ask^ vice versa? 
There are^ of course, three possible hypotheses, namely, that 
Greece borrowed from India, that India borrowed from Greece^ 
and that the philosophical systems of the two countries are 
of independent origin. It is the first of these which concerns 
us here, and, in this connection, we shall probably agree with 
Keith w^hen he says that ■'^parallels are w^ell worth drawing, 
but it may be doubted whether it is wise thence to proceed 
to deduce borrowing on either side.*' The historical possibili¬ 
ties of such borrowing, prior to the coming of Megiisthenes 
to Pataliputra in the fourth ccntnrj' b.c., are not very clear, 
but need not be ruled out altogether, hlucb will depend upon 
the date we may assign to the origin of the Samkhya phi¬ 
losophy, which has been chiefly relied upon to establish the 
dependence of Gneek philosophy^ Points In common between 
the S3^tems of the two civilizations are fairly obvious. The 
doctrines of the Elealics, such as Xenophanes and Parmenides, 
that God and the Universe are one, and that thinking and 
being are identical, seem to savor of the Upanishads and the 
Vedanta. The doctrine of Thales that the Universe originated 
from the element of water, also seems lo have affinity with 
early Indian ideas. The teaching of Empedocl-^ that matter 
is eternal and indeslructihle, is quite in accord with the teach¬ 
ings of Samkhya. Tawney declares, indeed, that he (Emped¬ 
ocles) “has made as near an approach as a Greek could 
make to the doctrines of Hindu philosophy. Indeed his per^ 
sonality was almost as much Hindu as Greek.** Much the 
same might be said of xAnasimander and Heraclitus. The 
dependence of Pythagoras upon Indian cqnceptions has been 
generally recognized, from the time of Sir William Jones tod 
Colebrooke. All the leading ideas of Pythagoras arc to be 
found in the India of the sisth century b.c. This appUeSj of 
course, specially to the doctrine of metempsyebosisj generally 
regarded by the Greeks as of foreign origin. Later, nech 
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Platonism is thought to have been mflnenccd from India, as 
in the works of Plotinus and Porphyry* To this case, the 
Yoga seems to have been the more prominent philosophy in 
mind, Barthelemy St. HUaire went further and found 
Samkbya ideas in Plato as well as in Plotinus, 

In spite of this testimony, it may well be maintainiMi (with 
Keithl that neo-Platonism is ^'dearly a legitimate and natural 
development of Greek philosophy.” As to Gnostidsm—which 
has also been brought into the discussion—it has been shown 
to be in some measure dependent upon India^ even by Lassen 
(a complete skeptic in the other cases alluded to), and it is 
true that some interesting similarities e^sist* But the connec¬ 
tion is too much complicated by other questions having to do 
with tie contacts of Persia and India to be easily settled. 

On the whole matterp one remains unconvinced of any con¬ 
nection beyond the inevitable osmosis of ideas which takes 
place between all countries more or less contiguous. While 
Dr* Gar be is not going beyond the possibQities when he de¬ 
clares^ do not consider it an anachronism to trace the 
philosophy of the Eleatics to India " the cautious words of 
Dr* Keith may well be employed to sum up the discussion, 
namely, ^^ihat there is no such convincing similarity in any 
detail as to raise these speculations beyond the region of mere 
guess-work.” 

i^Oti this subject s«: Ricbjord CeiTbCp The Fhthiaphy t?/ Anatni liuHa, 
pp, A. B, Kdliit Hntitry qJ Jou&rif PP- Lc Coidli: 

Goblet d'AlvidlA, Cl! rinde doU d la Criia, UnciT^J^mi: partie: ''Fflral- 
leUsBKS philDHphiciu».^ 
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The Brahmans say that there are sh members 
Gf the Veda, the sit Vedangas, This name does 
not imply the existence of six distinct boohs or 
treatises intimately connected with thehr sacred 
writings^ but merefy the admission of six st^jects, 
ike study of which was necessary either for the 
Ttadbtgy the understanding, or the proper sacripciol 
employment of the Veda^ Manu calls the Vedangas 
by ike name of Ptmachanas, which h a title not 
unusually applied to the Brdhmanas^ And indeed, 
instead of looking for the Vedangas to those small 
and barren tracts which are now known by this 
name, it is in ike Brdhmanas and Suiras that we 
have to look far the Veddnga-doctrims in theff 
original and authentic form. The short Vedangas 
which are generally added to the manuscripts of the 
Veda, and which by several scholars w^-e mistaken 
for the real Vedangas, represent only the uji- 
succcssful attempts to bring the complicated and 
unmtelligibtc doctrines of former sages into an cosy 
and popular farm, and to preserve at the same time 
the names widek had been sanctioned by antiquity. 

F, Max Mullei, Misitfry oj Andrnt Sanskrit IJteretun 


y^TACHED to the Veda, like a tail to a kite, we find a 
long series of works and classes of worksp io addition 
^ to those we have so far considered. The Brahmanas 
and Upanishads were all reckoned as or “revealed litera- 
ture/* but those we have now to treat of make no claim to 
anything but human origin, and are therefore classed as 
SmfUi^ or ^^traditional literature/^ Even thuS| however, they 
are of considerable imixirtanoe. To the general Western reader 
their interest will be limited, but to the student of iDdian 
culture in the large sense^ they will be found singularly sig* 
nificant. 

In the present chapter we shall consider two classes of 
lh<^ secondary Vedas, as we may call them, namely, the 
Vpa-^edaSt or “under Vedas,and the or “limbs 

of the Veda.” Other works of legal, social, and political im¬ 
portance we must leave till a little later 
The Upa-vedas are four in number, namely, the Ayur-veda, 
which deals with the science of medidne' the G^dhurv^^-vedut 
concerned with music; the Dhinur-veda, dealing with military 
science; and the Qlpa-v^da^ dealing with architecture and 
the mechanical arts. For our present purpose a few words on 
each of these must suffice. 

t. The Ayur-veda^ also known as the Vddy^-0$tra, Ex'en 
back in Vedic times there was evidently some primitive knowl¬ 
edge of medicine. Surgery, of course, was limited by the 
Brahman fear of contamination through contact with the dead. 
But the custom of sacrificing atumak must, on the other hand, 
have given the priests a certain acquaintance with anatomy, 
though it is difficult to reconcile tMs with the description in 
the V^eda of “the thirty-four ribs of the swift horse.” Hunter 
says that students in early times were trained by meana of 
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operations performed on wax figures placed on a board. In 
the Atharva-^veda and in the ^atapatha Bralmana there b 
some description of the bones of the human skeleton. Later 
on, in Buddhist times, hospitals were maintained for the cure 
of men and beasts. Much better understood, both in early 
and later times, were the virtues of medidnai plants. 

Nevertheless, most primitive medicine was vety dosely 
allied with magic, and it is true in India as elsewhere that 
‘the magician was the first physician.' 

The oldest dateable medical texts which have come down to 
us have sui^vcd in the MSS, discovered by Lieutenant 

H. Bower in 1890 in Chinese Turkestan. These manuscripts, 
seven in number, were written in the fourth century a.d. and 
no less than three are on medical subjects. Apart from these, 
our knowledge of Indian medidne gathers around three great 
names, those of Charaka, Suip-Eta, and Vagbhata. 

Charaka wrote the Chnraka-samhita, apparently early in 
the Cbrbiian era. Traditionally he was the physician of the 
Indo-Scythian king, Kanbhka, whose wife he is reported to 
have cured. The work is in eight chapters, written in the 
epic verse form, or ^hka, with certain prose sections. I t deals 
categorically with the eight subjects into which the medical 
art was at this time divided: (i> major surgery: ( 2 ) minor 
( 3 ) healing of disease; ( 4 ) demonology; (e) chil- 
Jens d^ases; ( 6 ) toxicology; ( 7 ) elixirs; ( 8 ) aphrodisiacs. 
The elixirs were for the purpose of giving perpetual youth, or 
for the attainment of such things as invbibiliiy or in.-ulner- 
a ility; the aphrodisiacs were much sought after by people 
who, as vegetarians, found their normal vitality somewhat 
low. Charaka-s work was completed by a certain Bedhabala 
a native of Kashmir, in the eighth or ninth* century 
The second great name b that of Su^riita, the writer of the 
Su^ta-sumhita, a work which existed as early as the ninth 
century and may have been written earlier. By many Sutriita 
has been denied actual substance in the flesh, or has been 
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even identified Socrates. But Indians generally allude 
tfl iiim as a real personage^ the son of Vigvimiirap and as 
having received his book from Dhan^^tari^ the iEsculapius 
of the Indian pantheon. As we know it^ the 
is a work in she chapters^ in mixed prose and verse. It sets 
forth a high standard of ethics^ maintaining that the physician 
must serve his patients even to the risking of his own Ufep 
and must pr^erve inviolate the secrets of those who consult 
him. Eut he must deny hb skiJl to hunters, bird-catdiersj 
outcasts^ and sinners—a restriction which must have somewhat 
limited his clientde. The fame of Sugruta is said to have 
spread to Cambodia in the East and to Arabia in the West, 

The third illustrious physician of early India was VS.gbhata, 
hut the two treatises aso'tbed to him are probably to be 
apportioned between two quite different persons o-f the name. 
The former work is the Asfttanga-ssmgfah^^ or "^collection of 
eight parts'^ (in allusion to the eight departments of Indian 
medicine), and the latter is the AshldngQkridaya-samMa, or 
"'compendium of the quintessence of the eight parts," It is 
interesting to know that ibere «ists today an Ayur-vedic 
College of Medicine in the State of Mysore, It offers a four- 
year course based on the ancient principles of the scienoCt ex¬ 
cept that Western anatomy is taught in the first year. Western 
physiology in the second, and Western hygiene in the third. 

It should be noted that the influence of Creek medicine is 
plainly discernible in the centuries immediately following the 
beginning of the Christian era, but there seems no reason for 
holding that the origins of Indian medicine are other than 
native. 

2 * The Gendhan'C-^^da^ sometimes called the Sarngita, b 
the authoritative manual for the science of music* Here again 
we are led back to the Veda as a source, and to the rtsMs who 
*saw^ as well as "heard' the words of divine revelation. If the 
Snma-v£d4^ may be said lo have reflected the earliest Indian 
ideas concerning this subject, it was because divine beinp, 
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like the Gwdharvas, who prepare the jr«»ra for the gods, the 
Apsarasas, Nag^, and Kinnaras (‘TSTtat meiiF} were the 
minstrels of heaven. A popular story tells of the Kinnara 
kept as a captive on earth who had to be released at length 
because she was unable to sing outside of her native element. 
The gods themselves were associated with the invention of 
musical airs and musical instruments. The reader will recall 
the case of drum, and of the flute of Krishna. 

Stories also are told of the sage Naradn who on earth grew 
so proud of bis musical skill that he had to be bumbled by a 
bearing of the minstrelsy in heaven. A similar story is told 
of Hanuman, the monkey general of Rama, whose musical 
vanity had likewise to be rebuked. 

The intermediary through whom the gods revealed music to 
mortals was no other than Bharata, the son of the nymph 
^akuntala, who first taught men the celestial art. In the 
Veda the references to music are numerous, and in the epics 
we have frequent mention of the conches, war drums, and 
'musiC'pace' drums which played their part in battle behind 
the elephants. It was natural that in India, where materials 
for musical instruments, in the form of bamboos and skins, 
were easy of access, and where leisure was long, that music 
^ould become popular and, in the hands of the experts, a 
science. But, as music was handed down orally from genera¬ 
tion to generation, there was but little di^sitictn at flrst to 
set forth the Candharva science in writing. In consequence 
most of the treatises on music are relatively modern. The 
best known of these are the Sarnglta-ralnakara, or *‘jcwd mine 
of music,” by ^hmgadeva, and the Samgita-darpanaj or “mir¬ 
ror of music.” Each of these works is in seven parts, which 
treat respectively of (i) sounds and musi^ notes; (a) melo¬ 
dies; ( 3 ) vocal musk; { 4 ) musical composition; ( 5 ) time and 
measure; ( 6 ) instrumental musk; and ( 7 ) danemgand acting 
(itritya). There was always observed a very close association 
between music and dramatics {Natya^^aiira). 
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The outlines of the scieDce of mu^c are suggested by the 
verse which declares; 

Froni Sound {rtada] comes ^ruti [the totervaJ]; 

From Cruli comes Svara [the scale j; 

From Svara comes [^e motif]; 

From Riga comes GUa [the song]; 

And the soul of Gita b Nada. 

^ada, or ''sound," has great sacredness, since the vibrations 
caused by the voice alter the whole atomic structure of the 
universe, as set forth in the Vai^eshika philosophy. The least 
audible interval of sound, an interval even smaller than a semi¬ 
tone, is called ^uti, or "hearing," and in the scale, or svara, 
there are twenty-two (ruti, or "intervals," a fact which b the 
source of much difficulty in the Western appreciation of Indian 
music. In the scale the seven notes are named after the sounds 
cbaractenstic of certain animab and birds. The highest is 
that of the peacock, and the lowest that of the elephant, while 
between are placed the notes of the goat, the cow, the heron, 
the kokila, and the horse. Another characteristic of Indian 
music which may be remarked m this connection is the sliding 
from one note to another, instead of attempting to hit, as it 
were, the center of the note. 

Out of the svara, or "scale," are created a number of 
melodic sequences which bear the name of rajfur—from the 
root ran}, 'to be colored.' The word really signifies passion, 
or emotion, as in its use as one of the three Samkhya gunas. 
They are arbitrary sequences of notes, placed, however, in a 
specially recognized order. Originally, it is said, the rdgas 
were the invention of a mythical bird, the Dipak Laat, or 
Indian pheenix, w’hich possessed a series of holes in its beak 
and was, therefore, able to create melodics as on a flute. 
Every rdga represented a musical idea, or sound picture, which 
had its special symbol as visualized—a demigod id dress of 
flaming red, a maiden in dress of white and gold, and so on. 
Also each raga represented a special element, such as fire or 
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water. Numerous arc the tales which illustrate the potency 
of the rdgas, as when Ton Sen sang the Dipak (‘fire') raga 
before Akbar till the whole place was wrapped in flames, or 
as when Bilas Khan moved his father's coffin by the magic 
power of his minstrdsyj or as when Tan Sen a^^n turned 
day into night by singing the Night Raga at noon, or as when 
Sagga, the Indian Arion, beguiled the fbb around his ship in 
such numbers that the vessel was split asunder by their 
leaping, Or, once again, we may recall the story of the 
musician who by bis melody sang the light into the temple 
lamps when the oil was gone. 

There were six of these rSgas, or fundamental melodies, 
and each was wedded to Bve or wives. Each of these, 

again, became the mother of eight steondary melodies, so 
that the needs of the calendar were well provided with motifs. 

Indian music languished after the first Muhammadan im 
vaslons, but was revived under the patronage of the Great 
Moghuls. Akbar and Jahangir were especially favorable; 
only the gloomy Aurangilb was hostile. Today much sup¬ 
port is being given to a national revival of music, hut it is too 
soon to Judge results. The Tagore family has been specially 
inBuential io this direction; also such institutions as the All 
India Confcrcuce inaugurated in 1916 and the All India Music 
Academy inaugurated in 1919.' 

3. The Dhanar-veda treats of the science of war and espe¬ 
cially of arcber>'. Of this something more will be said when 
we discuss the textbooks of polity, tiere it will suffice to note 
that from vmy early times great pains were taken to give 
skill in the fighting which was a normal part of life fo early— 
and in later—^India. Often, as in the Mahibhirata, the In¬ 
structor was a Brahman. 

4 . ^Upa, sometimes known as the Sihapatya-veda, gives us 

*0» tsdlu uuilc fw A F, Fc* Stnuuiwa}-$, 7Jlr Made oj ni>niiitia*i 
&. U. Ta^ere, Frintip^ ftitof, Tkt Frud^or Uttdai of 

I4c Bindut, etc.; Erwin Fetter, DU hidiieHt IdviM dtr vcdtrcAn ttod dtr 
doahdm Zdi{ E. Ctnnc ati, fittfoduetiom to (h€ Stiutji of ladion J4v»ir. 
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the textbooks on archttecture and the medijinical arts, IMiilc 
there are references to building, and particularly to the con- 
struction of altars, in the Veda, it would not appear that much 
attention was devoted to *Baukunst' until the period of Bud¬ 
dhism. As the religion of Gautama ^read, more especially 
under the patronage of A^oka, more and more skill was de¬ 
manded for the erection of temples, monasteries and stupas. 
Two works of some importance, but of unknown date, may be 
mentioned, namely the VSslu-vidyo and the MSniuSra. The 
latter is a treatise on architecture in fifty-eight chapters. 

The VedSngas, or "limbs of the Veda," are of rather more 
importance than the Upa-vedas. They extend in time all the 
way from the age of the Vedas down to about soo b.c. In 
certain points they seem to have been based on the Br^manas, 
but are expressed In the curt, dry style of the SCLiras. 

^Mien, however, we speak of the Six VedlngoSj we are not 
discussing Just six books, but rather six subjects which it was 
deemed necessary to study in order to read, understand, and 
use the Vedic texts. The number 'six' appears to be first 
mentioned tn a single line of the Mu/iifdia {/pamsAad—a line 
which may, however, be an interpolation. Here it is implied 
that the first two Vedangas, (^'iAsAa and CAAam/as, are to old 
the reading, the next two, l^ydAarana and JV^iruAta, are to as¬ 
sist the understanding, and the last two, JHa/pa and /yaiisAdj 
are to facilitate the using. The practical nature of these In¬ 
structions must be strongly insisted upon, since the efficacy 
of a Vedic sacrifice depended mainly upon the exact way in 
which everything was done, even to the utterance of the 
proper sounds in the sacrificial formulas. Scholarship today 
has benefited by this meticulousness, but it is well to remem¬ 
ber it was the necessity of the magician rather than the con¬ 
science of the scholar which was to the fore in this matti^. 

I. The first of the Vediingas is (.iisAa, the science of 
phonetics and of pronunciation. Bayana, in his famous com¬ 
mentary on the J?fg-veda, says that C^iisAa is "the sdeace 
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of the pronuncintion of letters, accentSt etc/' Language was 
quite early an object of wonder and philosophical reflection. 
The worship of Vach, or Sarasvatip the goddess of speech^ and 
spouse of Erahma, goes back to very early times. To the 
conscientiousness of those who, for magical reasons, look so 
much extreme care to prevent corruption of the Vedic text, 
we are doubly indebted today, not only because of the high 
degree of textual accuracy thereby secured, but also because 
of the opportunity thus afforded us for grammatical invest i* 
gation. 

Only a few works have been preserved of this science, how- 
ever, and these of no veiy high degree of antiquity. Some of 
them were written in the ordinary epic meter^ the or 

**cotiplet" of two si Steen-syllabled lines. Some are written in 
S^iiras, or ^'strings*” of aphorisms, a device designed originally 
to assist the rnemory^ Of these one of the best known is the 
Pdniniya-^ksfta. Other works dealing with the same subject 
are known as Frati^kkyus, that is, treatises pertaining to 
certain ^dkhyas. For the textual study of the Veda all of 
them are of considerable importance 

a. Chhandas^ the science of prosody. As in the former 
case, so here; this science has its roots in the Brahmacas and, 
further back sLLlh in the Vedas, where much interest is evident 
in matters of meter^ Indeed, it might be plausibly main-^ 
tamed that the form of poetry was a matter of importance 
long before much attention was bestowed upon its substance. 
The references in the Brahmanas, however, w^ere not suffi¬ 
ciently practical : heno; the need for Chhandas. 

The best known treatise of this sort b the CAhjandoA-s^ira 
of Pingala^ who is supposed to have written about two cen¬ 
turies before Christ. Only a small part' of the work deals 
with the Vedic meters, but the fact that a hundred and sixty 
other meters are described makes the treatise of great im¬ 
portance. Since so much of Oriental poetry is frequently 
rendered into English as prose or in free verse, it is quite 
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necessary to recognize the extraordinarily formal character of 
IndiaOj as of Chinese and Jai>anesej poetry. 

3, Vyakarami^ or grammar. This is one of the most sig'^ 
tiificant of all the Vedangas, and the famous grammar of 
Panlni, the AskiMhydyi, or ^'book in eight chaplersp" is gen¬ 
erally known as the Vedanga par ^cEttence. There were, how¬ 
ever, grammanans before P^ini. He himself speaks of ten 
predecessors. The common interest in grammar was such 
that as much fuss (so the saying went) was made over a 
rule by which a short consonant was saved as over the birth 
of a son. 

According to tradition, P^nini was one of the He 

was so dull as a child that he was expelled from school^ but 
the inspiration of the god ^iva came to his aid and made 
him independent of the mere drudgery of learnings He was a 
native of Gandharap west of the Indus, and was probably 
bom about 400 But the date is quite uncertain and has 
been placed both earlier and later. The collection of stories 
known as the Kalhdsaritsdgara places him in the time of 
Nanda whom the book calls the Tatber* of Chandragupta. 
The mention of Yavonos, or ''Greeks,'^ by Panioi has been 
thought to agree with this last dating, 

PMinrs book consists of nearly four thousand tersely writ* 
ten aphorismSj and s5mibol3 of an algebraic character are 
sometimes employed by the author, Colebrooke declares that 
‘^the endless pursuit of exceptions and limitations so disjoins 
the general precepts that the reader cannot keep in view their 
intended connection and mutual relations. He wanders in 
an intricate ma^j and the key of the labyrinth is continually 
slipping from his hand/^ It must be remembered, however, 
that Indian and foreign ideas respecting gramraar differ con¬ 
siderably, P^ini does not follow the more usual Indian way 
of dividing the vocabulary into the four parts of speech, 
noun, verb, preposition, and particle. 

It should be added that Panini is more concerned with the 
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ordinary language (bkasha) than with the Vedic dialect. Yet 
Goldstiicker—wliose Fdninif If is Pla^e in Liieraiure should 
be consulted on the subject—says ^ ^'Panini^s work is Indeed 
a kind of natural history of the Sanskrit language.^^ 

Of later grammiiriaiis two may be menticined. First, we 
have Kdtydyanaj who lived about the third century b.c,, and 
secondly, Patanjali—not to be confused with the author of 
the Yaga Sutr &—who wrote the Aldfidbkishyaj a work ‘^lively, 
siinple, animated^’ in style. Patanjali doses the series of the 
great grammarians, but for Bhartriharip who died about a.d* 
651. Of him and his successors there is no need to speak 
here. 

4, Nirukla^ the science of etymology and lexicographyp Is 
really a kind of miming commentary on an old list of Vedic 
words. Lists of this sort are known as Nighantus—a word 
of doubtful if not of unknown meaning. The science, if we 
may use the term, originated at a time when the Veda was 
committed to memory and a Nighanlu was therefore of great 
value, if not indeed an absolute necessity. The scientific 
value of these word lists is not great, but for other reasons 
they are of importance to the student of Vedic literaturcp 

The representative treatise of the sort is the Nirukta of 
Yaska, who lived possibly as early as 500 b.c. It deals with 
Vedic etymologies and expJanations, under the heads of: (i) 
synonymous words, (2) words purely or chiefly V^edic, and 
(j) names of deities in the triple world of earth, air, and 
heavens. Yaska quotes from several predecessors who have 
treated the subject before his own day. Many of the older 
lexicographical works still remaiu in use and have not been 
superseded by later writers* These it is therefore not neces¬ 
sary to mention.^ 

5. The Kdlpa^ or science of ceremonies, is the completest 
Vedanga of all and includes a large number of treatises, some 
of which wDl be dealt with in later chapters. They were 

®^See Skvkip The Ntrukla, 1926. 
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primarily intended for the use of the priests who required 
instruction in the proper technic of the TOtioiis Vedic sacri¬ 
fices, We may divide the Kalpa-siitrai under two heads. 
First, we have the based on the or ^'re¬ 

vealed,” literature, and concerned with the performance of 
the great sacrifices* Secondly^ we have the Smarta-sMrdS, 
rules based upon the literature of tradition, the smtUL These 
Smarla-suiras are again divided into two classes, namely^ the 
Grihya-sutraSf which deal with the domestic rites, and the 
Dkarma-sutras, which deal with customs and with the ma¬ 
terial of the law books. Some of these will form the main 
subject of our next chapter. 

On this whole class of literature Max Miiller writes: **The 
Kalpa-Sutras ate important in the history of Vedic literature 
for more than one reason. They not only mark a new period 
of literature, and a new purpose in the literary and religious 
life of India, but they contributed to the gradual extinction 
of the numerous Brahmanas, which to us are therefore only 
known by name. The introduction of a Kalpa-Sitira was the 
introduction of a new book of liturgy*” * 

6 * Jyi^ttska, the science of astronomy and astrology* As 
already observed, the cultivation of this science had an en¬ 
tirely practical origin. To perform the sacrifices effectively 
it was of extreme importance to calculate aright the changes 
of the moon, the movements of the planets, and such like 
things. 

We may divide the history of Indian astronomy into two 
periods, one of which we may call the prescientific age and 
the other, following upon the reception of Greek inffnencEy 
the scientific period. In the former era it was astrology rather 
than astronomy which was dominant, and it was of more 
impx^rtance to explain omens and portents than to acquire 
knowledge for knowledge's sake* The year was reckoned by 
motions of the moon rather than by those of the sun* The 

* F. Max Mmicr, Hhtffrf ef Amckni Sanskrit Lteralun, p. 
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ordinary year had twelve lunar months, aggregating 354 days, 
but each fifth year was a Yuga year when a thirteenth month 
was Intercalated. There was also a lunar aodiac, created by 
the moon’s path through twenty-seven or twenty-eight sta¬ 
tions, or lunar asterisms, known as nakshatras. Various 
opinions have been held as to a possible indebtedness of India 
to outside lands for the nakshatra system, but the general 
belief is that it is of native origin. Belonging to this pre- 
scientific age of astronomy we have the Jyothha-vedangu, in 
two versions, with its first reference to the Yugas of Indian 
chronology. 

The scientific period, which commences about the third 
century ajj., gives us a considerable number of treatises called 
Siddhantas. These show that the new Greek spirit, with its 
consciousness of a new order of the zodiac replacing the sys¬ 
tem of the naksbatras, has been at work. Of this age the 
best known astronomers are Aryabhata, who was born about 
A.n. 4 Vd and wrote works in which it was maintained that 
the earth was spherical and rotated on its axis; Varahamiblra, 
about an. 550, of whose work 'hnl a few sorry scraps” re- 
mrnn; and, still more important for the advancement of the 
science in India, Brahmagupta, who was bom about a . d , 598 
and wrote the Brahma-siddhanta and other w'orks. In all 
these later works it is clear that it was Creek influence which 
had given life to Indian astronomy, and significance to the 
Siddhantas as textbooks. The Yavanas, or Greeks, are espe¬ 
cially mentioned as teachers, and one of the five systems of 
Brahman astronomy was known as the Jtontaia or "Greek" 
science. 

It should be here added that mathematics was closely as¬ 
sociated with astronomy, but it is not clear that India made 
any important contributions to this department of human 
knowledge, unless it he in the signs for the numerals from 
which our own are derived. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE LAW BOOKS 

Tbe trlpk way of tifc--The Dharma—Tbt Tbf Pilin^r of 

the Fire-alUr*—The Grikya^iiitras —^Tbe forty sacrafnnit$—Tbe do¬ 
mestic sacrificH—the Z^Aarma-j^tfoif—The iiiJliliflej of Gautama— 
The code of Eaudb^yaiiA—The i^^Aoriins of Apostiiinba— The code of 
VasUhthn—Rules of the four ca$t»—The four periods of life—The 
duties of the student—The duties of the householder—Weddings—Lawi 
of inherilance—Rules for the asoetk—Special rules for kings—The 
privlkiged Brahmans—Miscellajieous jdtmj—The Code af Jfonu —Code 
of YdinovoUtyn 


Now, thmforef ike destre io knvw ike sacred hw 
for their welfare should arise in initiated men, 

Ec who knows and follows the sacred tow is 
cedted a ri^hirous man^ 

He becomes moU worthy of praise in this world 
and afier death gains heaven. 

The sacred law has been settled by the revealed 
texts and by the tradition of the sages. 

On failure of rules given in these two sources the 
practice of the gishtas has authority^ 

The Cade of by Gzoiio Biigun 



E have already referred to the fact—all too fre¬ 


quently obscured—that India was by no means exclu- 


▼ ▼ sively devoted to philosophy. Life to the Indian was 
as with most peoples—^naturally to be divided among three 
somewhat widely distinguished interests. There was first of all 
the interest of religion, or law, or duty—in whatever way we 
may choose to translate the term D/tarma. For this the trea¬ 
tises were provided which w-e call the Dliarma-^astras—rc- 
ferred to briefly in the last chapter, under the head of Kalpa. 
Next came Artha, which dealt with what Shakespeare calls 
"the practic part of life,” the cult of the useful. For this 
we have treatises like the Ariha-^dstras, most cold-blooded of 
manuals. And, lastly, came Kama f the worship of the de¬ 
sirable*), for which were provided the Kdma-fdttras, which 
include some of the most licentious (at least to the Western 
way of thinking) treatises in all literature. 

Of this trivarga, or “threefold way of life,” and of the litera¬ 
ture which expresses it, we shall now speak in this and the 
two following chapters. Our first concern therefore is with 
Dharma and the Dharma-i^istras, 

The relation of these to the KtUpa-sutras has already been 
pointed out, but we must keep clear the fact that they are 
concerned with much beside matters of ceremonial, The 
Crauta^sitras, as pointed out in the last chapter, are as¬ 
sociated with the offering of the great sacrifices and depend 
on Cruti, or what has been revealed. The Smarta-sStras, de¬ 
pending on Simiti, or tradition, are (I may repeat) divided 
into the two classes of Gr5kya~sittras, concerned wdlh domestic 
CGreoioni^s^^t tbosc unconDccted with th^ prerogatives 
of the Braliinj3n5 — and Dharfna-sutra&^ whjcb relate lo the 
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general laws and cu&toniB of iIlg four castes and the four 
pericKis ol life. 

Of the first, namely, the ^raata-stHras^ it is not necessary 
to say much here. They are well described as ^^an unattrac¬ 
tive form of literature.” They deal mainly with the fourteen 
l^rauta rites, that is, the seven oblatjon sacrifices, and the 
seven soma sacrifices. One of the most sacred of all the rites, 
*the Piling of the Fire-altar,* is thus described by MacdoneUi 

It begins with the sacrifice of five aniinals^ Then a long time 
is occupied to preparing the earthenwate vessel, called ukha^ in 
which fire is to be oiaidtained for a year. Very elaborate rules are 
given both as to the uigredients, such os the hair of a black 
antelope, with which the clay is to be mi^ed, and as to bow it h 
IQ be shaped and finally humt. Then the bricks, which have 
different and particular sizes, bat.*e to be built up In a prescribed 
order. The lowest of the five strata must have igso^ :dl of 
them together, a total of 10,800 bricks. Many of these have 
their special name and significaiice^ Thus the altar is gradually 
built up, as its bricks are placed in position, to the accompani¬ 
ment of appropriate rites and verses, by a formidable array of 
priests. These give but some faint idea of the enormous complex¬ 
ity and the vast mass of detail, where the smallest of mbiutbe are 
of importance, in the Brahman ritual. No other religion has ever 
known its like^^ 

The Grikya-sulras are much more interesting and throw a 
flood of light on the daily life of the Indian people. The 
rules are contained in a considerable number of manuals, each 
of which is related to one of the four Vedas. Everything is 
prescribed, from birth to the grave. There are forty sams- 
kdraSf or “sacraments,” to be observed, of which eighteen 
are called ^bodily' sacraments, and the remaining twenty-two 
sacrifices of one sort or another^ There is a sacrament pre¬ 
scribed for obLaiaing a son, a sacrament, ten days after the 
child^s birth, for giving him his ^common' name and his 

^A. A. p. 34S. ptnaiistan of nic 
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'secret’ name—a precaurign agaiost witchcraft. There is a 
sacrament in the third year of a boy’s life for the first cut* 
ting of the hair, an important ceremony, and, in the sixteenth 
year, there is a sacrament for the first shaving of the beard, 
with its prescribed fee, the ga-dana, or gift of cows. Earlier 
than this wiil come the sacrament of tifanayma, or “initia¬ 
tion,” when the boy receives his cord, girdle, and staff, which 
mark him as a ‘twice-born.’ There is also, of conrse*-*-in this 
case for the women as w^ll as for the men—the sacrament of 
marriage, which included the leading of the bride three limes 
around the household fire—^whence the name for marriage, 
parinaya 'a leading round/ There are also the elaborate cere¬ 
monies connected with death, the disposal of the dead, and 
the offering of a f^addba (an ofiering given with 'faith,' 
whence our word ‘creed’), for securing the progress (gaff) 
of the spirit in the world of the dead. 

The sacrifices included the daily offerings, the special offer¬ 
ings at the new and full moon, ofierings at the beginning of the 
rains to the snakes, at that season a menace to the house, 
offerings connected with the building of a house, and agri¬ 
cultural sacrifices at the proper seasons. At every point the 
life of the householder was fenced and fortified by the usC' 
of religious customs of which the origin is, for the most part, 
lost in the mists of prehistoric antiquity. 

So we come to the Dharma-sutTas, in which many of the 
above regulations are repeated and amplified. 

The best known of the Dharnia-sutr<is^ are those bearing 
the names respectively of Apastumbifs ApkQrhms on the 
Sacred Law, Gautama’s Institutes of the Sacred Law, the 
Dkarma-^astra of Vasishtha, and the Dharma-fiSstTa of Baud* 
hdyana. Taking them in their more probable chronological 
order, we shall have 

First, the Institutes of Gautama—a name w'e have already 

■Tranilalol by Gecur^ Bilbtcr in th« Sacred Boots of lln!' Eut, wder 
tb^ title of the Saatd Laws of the 
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encoutitered in connection iri(b the philosophical schoolsp and 
shall meet yet again. We have but scanty facu vrith regard 
to this Gautama^ but It Is almost certaiii that Ms book is 
“the oldest of the e:sbting works on the sacred law'.” It can 
hardly date later than about 500 bjc. and is based on the 
Sama-ved^. It is composed throughout in prose as a succea^ 
^on of aphorbms* For example, we have: 

The Veda is the source of the sacred law. 

If [authorities] of equal force are opn^ictingi 

[Either may be followed at] pleasure. 

Secondly^ we have the Dharm^-^dsira of BaudhSyanap who 
seems to lived south of the Vindhya Mountains and fol¬ 
lows the tradition of the Black Yajut-v^dan He represents 
an older order of ideas generally and indeed refers to Gau- 
tamap from whom he differs* for example, as to the laws of 
inheritance. 

The last part of this treatise, which is composed in is 

generally regarded as a modern addition Sayana, the great 
commentator of the Rjg-tredo* in the fourteenth century^ be¬ 
longed to the school 0! Bandhayana. 

Thirdly, in all probability, we may place the Aphorisms of 
Apastambap or the Apastambas. TMs, which, like the last 
mentioned work, follows the Blaok Yajur-v^do^ is the best 
preserved of all the Dkarma-0$iras. The date is placed by 
Biihler at about 40a s.c.^ and the author is supposed to hav^e 
belonged to the south. 

Fourthly* we have the Dharma-c^fro of Vasishtha, who be¬ 
longed to the north and followed the Rig-veda. We know 
nothing more about the author, since it is unreasonable for 
ns to suppose we ore dealing with the mythical Vedit sage, 
the rival of Vi^iuitra, who was one of the Vven nshh^^ 
possessor of the famous *cow of plenty*^ and of whom so many 
sLrange tales are told in the MahddAdrata. Some have sup¬ 
posed this Dkarma-^dstra to be very ancient, but the older 
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portions ar€ corrupt and iht last chapters are evidently quite 
late- It is oarlieri boweverj than the Corfe of to which 

we shflJl refer later, since Manu quotes from Vasif^htha* 

Of the Dhofma-^dsiras which we only know from quota- 
tioiis it is not here necessarj^ to speak. It is plain by com* 
parison of the four mentioned above that there was a great 
deal of samcnesa in the subjects treated and in the manner 
of their treatments 

The contents of all the surviving Dkarms-i-dstr^ betray a 
curious intermingling of sbrewdnessp meticulous triviality^ and 
thorough-paced legalism. Only now and then emerges some 
heartening glimpse of the spiritual. as in such suIf^s as the 
following (all from Baudh 3 ^yana): 

The hand of an artisan is always pure, 
la vain the fool takes food. 

The Brahman is bom loaded with three debts* studentship to the 
sageSp sacrifice to the gods* a son to the manea. 

Also in the Apastamba we have: 

Virtue and sin do not go about and say* Here we are. 

He who learns that a man has committed sin shall not be the first 
to make it known to others. 

Of general rules we may note, first p the emphasis on the 
four enstes* their msiguiaj and their duties- The Bmhman^a 
staff must be made of such and such a wood* his girdle of a 
particular kind of grass* his loin doth of hemp, and his 
thread worn in such and such a way- The other castes are 
similarly provided for- In begging^ the formula must con¬ 
sist of the three words: '"Lady, give almsE ” but only Ae 
Brahman must use them in that precise order. The Kshatriya 
must say* "Give, lady, aims!/* and the VaiQ^a will be out of 
order unless he says* “Give alms* lady Similarly* the Brah¬ 
man must make his salute with his right arm on the level with 
the ear* the Kshatriya on the level of the breast* the Vaiqya 
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on the level of the waist, and the ^Qdra bending^ low and 
holding out his clasped hands towards the earth. 

Another subject dealt with at much length concerns the 
rules for observing the four periods of life, or dframas. 
These are, first, the period of studentship, the life of the 
dcAflo-d,* secondly, that of the householder, the grifiastha; 
thirdly, that of the forest dweller, or vanapfastha; and, lastly, 
that of the sannydst, or ascetic. Each of these dfrawntj is 
exhaustively described. For example, the student must avoid 
studying the Veda on a highroad, or near a burial ground, or 
in a village, where a corpse lies, or where a Chendala (‘man 
of the lowest caste’) Uves. If it thunders in the evening he 
shall not study that night, nor at the new moon for two days 
and nights, nor where dogs are barking, or asses braying, or 
where there is the sound of musical instruments, or weeping, 
nor while his hands are wet, *nor at night with open doors,' 
‘nor in the daytime with shut doors,’ and so on. The study 
of the Veda must always be preceded hy using the syllable 
Om, which is “the door of heaven.” The strictest obedience 
was exacted from the student towards his teacher, or guru. 
“When he is told to do anything, he must do j'ust that." 

The duties of the householder arc laid down with the like 
precision. The rules as to food are extremely definite, even 
including such a direction—quite unnecessary for many peo¬ 
ple-^ “He shall not eat in a ship.” Ceruin foods were 
tabu, such as the flesh of five-toed animals, “with the excep¬ 
tion of the iguana, the tortoise, the porcupine, the hedgehog 
the rhinoceros, and the hare,” ^ 

The reception of guests is an honorable duty for which 
naturally, there are many rules. It is laid down that “he 
who entertains guests for one night obtains earthly happiness; 
a second night gains the middle air; a third heavenly bliss- 
a fourth the world of unsurpassable bliss; many nights pro^ 
cure endless worlds," The householder must be careful about 
the provision of food “At his pleasure he may stint him- 
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self, his wife, or his children, but by no means a slave who 
does his work* And he must not stint himself so much that 
he becomes unable to perform his duties/^ 

Weddings are of eight—according to one treatise, of sis— 
kindSp all the way from a Brahma wedding of the most 
formal sort to what is really an abduction. For the provision 
of a trou^au for his daughter it was permitted to the father 
to rob a Cudra, or even a higher caste man who was negligent 
about his religious duties. 

The laws of inheritance are laid down, evidently as the 
result of much experience, a division of wealth m the life¬ 
time of the householder being recommended. Much, natu^- 
rally, is said of the ^rdddhas, or ^“funeral oblations,” upon the 
proper performance of whidi depended In large part the good 
fortune not only of the prela^ or ^'ghost/^ but also of the 
offerer and the family* 

When the householder has fulfilled all duties as husband 
and father, it is open to him to become the forest dweller and 
the ascetic. Life is still, in these cases, carefuliy regulated. 
For the satinydsl it is ordered: “He shall live without a fire, 
w^ithout a house, without pleasures, without protection* Re^ 
maining silent and uttering speech only on the occasion of 
the daily recitation of the Veda, begging so much food only 
zn the village as wiU sustain his life, he shall wander about, 
neither caring for this life nor for heaven*^^ There is a 
diminuendo about the prescribed regimen which is particu¬ 
larly impressive i “He shall wauder about, sustaining his life 
by roots, fruits, leaves, and grass* In the end he shall live 
on what has become detached spontaneously. Ne^st he shall 
live on water, then on air, then on ether”—a truly economical 
climax] 

Some special rules are laid down for kings, as, for example, 
the provision that he must build a palace with the gates to¬ 
wards the south, that the palace must contain “a hall of 
invitation,’^ and that the superintendent “shall raise a play- 
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table and sprinkle it with water, turning hh hand downwards^ 
and place on it dice in even nnmbersj made of vibbitaka wood, 
as many as are wanted^*' 

On the subject of punishments it is to be noted that the 
Brahman is highly privileged^ being exempt from most of the 
penalties visited on the less favorably placed. He was en¬ 
tirely free from the payment of taxes—perhaps a precedent 
for the modem nontaxation of church property. king and 
a Brahman,*^ h was said, “these two uphold the moral order 
in the world.^^ On the other hand, the C^dra enjoyed few 
and small privileges, even being denied those of religion, 
lechnically speaking. “If he listens unintentionally to the 
Veda” says Gautama, “his ears shall be filled with molten tin 
or lac- If he recites [Vedic texts], his tongue shall he cut 
out. If he remembers them, his body sball be split in twain.” 
One may surmise that if the C^dra suffered this last dire 
penalty it must be through an entirely unnecessary cultivation 
of memory* Yet “no guilt taints a Brahman who possesses 
learning, practices austerities, and daily muiters sacred texts, 
though he may constantly commit sinful acts.” Sin, how¬ 
ever, it should be remembered, is generally of the technical 
and ritual sort. For example, we read: “Sinful men are, he 
who sleeps at sunrise or sunset, he who has deformed nails 
or black teeth, he whose younger brother married first ” and 
so on. (See I, t3 .) 

A few miscellaneous s&tras may be quoted, as follows: 

For their own welfare all men mttst make way for fools, outcasts, 
drunkards, and madmen. (ApAStAMBA) 

It !s not a theft if a wife expends money on occasions [of dkcs' 
sily] during her husband's absence. (Apastamba) 

As 3 rule, a pupil shall not be punished corporally. (Gautama) 
No guilt is incurred by giving false evidence, in case the life 
of a man depends thereon. (Gautama) 

An idiot and a eunu^ must be supported (Gautama) 

Brahmans who neither study nor teaidi the Veda, nor keep 
sacred fires, become equ^ to ^udras. (Vasishtha) 
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A woHian is never fit for independence. (Vasishtha) 

The father and the mother have power to give, lo sell, and to 
abandon their son. (Vasishtha) 

The %dve3 of slain soldiers must be supported. (Vasishttia) 
An elephant made of wood, and an antelope made of leather^ 
such is the noleamed Brahman. (Baudiiayana) 

Somewhat outside the treatises we have hitherto used, but 
as important as any historically, stands the so-called Code of 
AlunUf, the Mamva-dkarma-^astraf which is founded on the 
Manava-sHira^ now e:visting only in fragments. The im¬ 
portance of this code is in large part due to the fact that 
Warren Hastings made it the basis for the law under which 
India was governed by the East India Company* His desire 
was, of course, to employ a code familiar to the people, but, 
as a matter of fact, the larger number of those thus governed 
had never dreamed of the codecs existence. Some of the 
prestige which had been conceded to the Code of Mam arose^ 
doubtless, from the belief that it was traceable to the famous 
sage, Manu, the hero of the flood story, and the parent of 
humanity* Really it was the law book of a certain school of 
Brahmans in the northw^est of India, a school, or tribe, known 
as the Manavas, The date of the book has been variously 
given. Monier-Williams places it in the fifth century a.c, 
but Frazer states that it ^-can now be confidently placed 
somewhere near the commencement of the Christian eraJ'* 

The greater number of the rules in the Code of Manu may 
be put under the four heads of (i) achdra, or “immemorial 
practices”; {2) vyavaharaj or **practices of law and govem- 
(5) priyagehiaoj or ^'penitential ejeerdses**; and (4) 
kumtaphala, or “the consequences of acts/^ >\] together there 
are twelve books, commencing with the story of the creation 
of the world and dosing with direcUons as to how final escape 
may be secured from the consequences of works in trans¬ 
migration. The superiority of the Brahman is assumed 

*See E. W* Hopkim, Law 1^64. 
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tliroughoutr but Kshalriyas are praised, provided they late 
Brahmans as advisers. The Brahman must assume the sacred 
cord in his eighth year, the Kshairiya in his eleventh year, 
the Vai^a in his twelfth, ^luch attention is devoted to the 
iraddkas, or ‘'funeral ceremonies.” After death the 'gross’ 
body is burned but the ‘subtle’ body, with which the soul is 
invested near the grave, remains. The (raddha must be 
k^t up for ten days to assist the gati (‘progress’) of the soul, 
through heavnens and hdls, to the world of bliss. Thus the 
preta, or "ghost,” becomes a pHri^ or “ancestor,” Ten classes 
of relatives are benefited as well as the deceased himself. .\s 
to transmigration, the doctrine is eapressed that for sins of 
act a man will take a vegetable or a mineral form ; for sins 
of word the form of bird or beasts for sins of thought the 
form of a man of low caste. The following specimen oi 
Manu's metrical s&tras is from the translation of Sir M. 
Monier-Williams: 

Daily perfonn thine own appointed work 
Unwearicdly; and to obtain a Iriend— 

A sure companian to the future world— 

Collect a store of virtue like the ants 
Who garner up their treasure into heaps; 

For neither father, mother, wife nor son, 

Kor kinsman, will remain beside thee then, 

When thou art passing to that other home— 

Thy virtue will thy only comrade be. 

(IV, Z3S-13O.) 

Strive to complete the task thou hast commenced; 

Wearied, renew thy efforts once again; 

Again fatigued, once oiore the work begin; 

So sbalt thou earn success and fortuue win. 

(IX, 300.) 

There are other codes which might be compared with the 
Code af Ifanu. One of these is the Code of Ydfmvaikya, 
in three books, instead of twelve, and containing about a 
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thousand instead of ^lokas. This code represents the 
customs and practices in a more easterly part of India than 
that of the Manavas^ Two glokas may be quotedr 

The success of es-eiy action ckpends on destiny and on a pma^s 
own effort; but destiny is evidently nothing but the result of a 
man^s act in a former state of exislence. 

Some expect the whole result from destiny or froni the inherent, 
nature [of a thing] l some expect it from the lapse of time; and 
some from a maD's own effort; other persons of wiser judgment 
expect it from a combination of alt these^ 

The Code of Vdjnavalkya is no older than the seventh or—at 
earliest—the sixth century of our era. 

StiU other codes might be mentioned, but these referred 
to above will enable the student to see how comprehensively 
the Brahman of old provided for the performance of the do¬ 
mestic duties, for the carrying out of the religious penances 
and purifications, for the general administration of justice^ 
and, incidentallyi for the perpetuation of his own suprenmey.* 

*On the whole 5Mbjei:t cl Hmdu see W. Stokes, HrHdH 
iSfis; M. Monier-WjUiantit /iidlan also icfercrtCes In 

Excy^lopivdia of Riiigiom and EiMcSf BJtkie "'Law'" (HBiclu}, 








CIL\PTER Xn 

THE ARTHA-CASTRAS 

India, and pdlftscal tliesTy—The Brahman aa a practical mim^Tlie place 
of OF^lka in Ipdkii life—IleflccUoki& m eadier litccature—The Artka- 
Kautilya—The author of the Kcidi^ys—lli date—Ictdiau and 
foiei^ opinions—Objections to the ^licr date ducussed—The TniTinn 
Machiaveiu^'-^onceptiotij of kingship—The four objecta of govern¬ 
ment—The sra: polEdes—-The protection of the kins^ person—Settle- 
menLs and dty-buildmg—The raising or revenue—Systenu of inspec¬ 
tion—Agrindture—The legid fiyitcm^-Overaighl ol Uade—Labor in 
andent India—Relations with neighhoniig states—The spy systetu—- 
How to wage wai^-potsons and magic—The use of cunning in atate^ 
Graft—The testing ol officiais—*The eiadlcation of thorns—Hlstoiica] 
ImportancE of the Artlio-f^tro 


In the Artha-^tra we find a combinalion <?/ 
theory and practice, princi^i cf government, as 
well os admiisistrativt details and regidatipns, 
treated with a touch oj refreshing realism which 
is born only of a liytng experience of achtoi pob- 
lenss and contact wtik facts. The system of polity 
as revealed in the .Artha-c^tra is complete in aU 
aspects and dctiuls and exhibits those features 
which are characteristic of India. Apictdtme and 
commerce, arts and crafts for which India h ever 
noted, receive their due treatment and emphasis 
m the book; forests and mines, hrigation and 
famine, land revenues, census, central and munici¬ 
pal government, cattle and Uve-stock, are the 
eternal topics of Indian administration, condUitmedt 
as every government is, by its naturcd and hiitor- 
ical mvironment. And when we find that all these 
familiar problems have been treated in the Artba* 
C^tra —poblems which are stitl exercising the 
British Government of India at the prcsetd day~ 
we cannot but discover the operation of an evolu¬ 
tionary process which « idtivtately governing the 
development of Indian administration through 
Hindu, Muhammadan and modem times. 

RaniHAauMDo Mooaziji 


M ention wa& niade at the commencement of the 
last chapter that religion—in the ordinary sense— 
was by DO means the sole preoccupatioo of ancient 
India. It iSj indeedp a plausible contention that in the long 
history of the peninsula Reai PolHik has been continuously 
subordinated to a sense of the mysticalj and that the people 
whose conceptions of chronology are c^rpressed in terms of 
kalpas^ and with whom the ideal of lifers end was relirement 
to the jungle for complete renunciation of the sensible woridp, 
could hardly be interested in matters of political science. It 
is in consequence of the dominance of such contentions as 
this that few writers have troubled themselves to deal with 
Indian theories of polity. 

NeverthelesSj the impression thus reflected is greatly mis* 
taken. As ^racdcnell puts it: "The Vedic literature, per¬ 
meated as it is with religion^ affords a quite false impression 
of the Vedic Indian as a person given to reflection and re¬ 
ligious practices without regard to practical tifeJ** Though 
a certain number of [leople did retire from tie world for a 
certain period of life^ this did not seriously interfere with the 
trend of life on the part of India at large. As J. J. Meyer 
declares, the old Indian was "cm ditsseitiger Mann/^^ The 
Brahman, in pariicutarp was never lured away from practical 
considerations by any special tendency to speculation on the 
part of others. His preoccupation with courtly life was based 
on the belief that Throne and Altar must stand together for 
mutual support. His traditional interest in the meticulous 
ritual of post-Vedic tim^, while it made him ^eiw gebor^ner 

^ See A. A, Matidoaellp Indiifs Fasti PiJ. rt Kfl* (Mon! tjuiversity 
Fres&r 

= J. J. Meyer, Das atiindischt Back wm Wdi- wntf p. xvB 

rt passim. 
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Tfjtler '—a bair-splitting dialectician—when it came to put¬ 
ting things into categories, yet retained his feet on the solid 
earth. Hence it comes to pass that, in the exposition of 
politicai sdence, and in the actual work of administration, we 
find the Brahman always an outstanding and extremely prac- 
tical figure. 

It has already been suggested that the Indian ideal of life 
was a much more fully rounded one than may be accounted 
for merely by some theory of reaction or natural trend. 
Indian writers continually insist on the importance of recog¬ 
nizing the trivafga, or “threefold way of life." To dkarma, 
or "religious duty,” had to be added art ha, "the cult of the 
useful" and kama, "the worship of the desirable." Thus it 
happens that the literature which contains some of the pro- 
fouudest speculation the world has ever known contains also, 
through devotion to artka, some of the most cold-bloodedly 
practical, and, in the case of kama, some of the most 
licentious. 

That these elements of the complete life were held in any 
nicely balanced way would not for one moment be main¬ 
tained. But, on the other hand, no one acquainted with 
Indian literature would argue that the devotion to artka, as 
emphasis upon the secular, or ’irdische Vortcit* has ever been 
conspicuously lacking. The Indian at ail times, and in many 
various ways, deified earthly good as well as spiritual reality. 

The proof of this statement is to he found in many parts 
of Indian literature. In the Dharma-sutras there are many 
references to such concrete things as taxes, judicial procedure, 
and militaiy- preparation. In the epics, as, for example, the 
Mah&bkSrata, of which the twelfth book ts itself a kind of 
flrt/iff-ffljlra, there are even lists of early authorities on rije- 
far/ra, or the science of kingship. It is there stated that 
Brahma, the creator-god, produced a work on the trivar^a in 
100,000 sections—a work mercifully reduced later to 10,000, 
and then hy degrees to s.oco, 3,000, and ultimately 1/300, in 
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consideration for the bresdty of human life. We find it again in 
many of the dramas ^ particularly m the AfricchakatiA% or 
“Little Clay Cart,*^ of Qiidraka. More particularly still we find 
it in the fable collections^ such as the Panchai^iriira and the 
Hitopadega, which really owed their preservation and trans¬ 
mission to other lands mainly to their use as nUi-^s^ras, or 
“manuals of polity.*^ Evidently there was much room^ not 
only in the Courts of kings, but also in the assemblies of the 
learned^ for the science variously described as nUi-^dstra^ "'the 
science of conduct,” rajamti, “the conduct of kings,” or 
dandanUi, “the conduct of punishment." 

The most important body of literature^ however, upon 
which we may base the claims of India for consideration in 
the field of political science is to be found in the books known 
as ihe Arih{i-0siras, which may be accurately defined as 
dharma-^dslras concerned with the secular rather than with 
the religious side of life^ and still more particularly with the 
science of kingcraft. The most interesting of this type of 
literature is the Arth^i-^dstra of Kautilya, but it should be 
noted that the author of this treatise mentions ten prede- 
' cessors in his chosen field* So that it is plain that what 
survives constitutes but a small portion of the political writ¬ 
ing which once enjoyed its vogue. 

There is the less reason for lamenting our loss through 
the disappearance of earlier works in the satisfaction awak¬ 
ened by the possession of a book now acknowledged by 
Indologists, of whatc\'er \dews as to date and authorship, as 
throwing more light on the actual details of old Indian life 
than any other in the whole extent of literature. This is the 
Kauiiliya^ or Arika-gdsira of Kautilya^ the text of which has 
been accessible since 19091 and of which we now have the 
excellent German translation completed by Johann Jacob 
Meyer in 1926. 

Before discussing the book and its probable date, it may be 
well to summarise what is known of the traditional authotj 
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Chanakya^ or Vishnu gupta, generally 3pok«n of as Kautitya* 
To thh Chinakya is attributed in a considerable body of 
writings (of which the Vhhnu-purdna is one) the successful 
revolution by which Chandragupta, an Indian camp follower 
in the army of Alexander the Great, established the Mauryaii 
dynasty on the ruins of the dominions of Nanda* Says the 
Purdna: *The Brahman, Kantilya^ shall root out the nine 
Nandas^ inaugurating Chaadragupta in his kingdom/' 

The nest step, of course, is to connect this Brahman king* 
maker with the treatise which bears bis mme and which 
concludes with the following words j ‘"^This book was com¬ 
posed by him who in impatience rescued the science of politics, 
the practice of arms, and the realm which had passed under 
the rule of Nanda/* Tradition further states that Kautilya 
compiled the work in the evening of his days^ through the 
desire to put into writing the principle he had found so 
successful. He also wanted, so it may be inferred, to com¬ 
pare bis system with that of bis predecessors who seemed in 
many respects deserving of condemnation* Kautilya^s author¬ 
ship is further attested by passages in the NUisdra of 
Kamandaki and in the Da^akumiracharita of Dandin^ In 
the latter it is expressly stated that 'The science of d^ndamii 
I (^politics*) has been abridged into 6,om ^hkas by Acharya 
Vishnugupta for the benefit of the Jlaurya," 

Since the discovery of the Kauiillya and the publication of 
the Sanskrit text by Jlr* Shamasastri in followed by the 
discovery of other manuscripts by Mr. Ganapati Sastri, the 
question of authorship has been discussed from many dif* 
ferent angles and with varying conclusions. Indian writers 
generally, such as Shamasastri, Narayan (/handra Bandyo* 
padhyaya, Ganapati Sastri, and Narendranath Law/ favor the 
traditional authorship and date, though Ganapati Sastri pre- 

*Sk Na.tfiidnuiALli L^W, Stiidiei fn i^ndruf PoUly; 

Chaffllra B2LDd>-o^flhya>‘d^ Kauiilyitt Criiicst and Hiiloncid Si tidy; 
Guupmi T, Sastri, The Anka-idjtra oj Kaultdya. 
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fm the n^mt Keutalya (which Keith declares ^"has no vatuC;, 
being ob^noitaly a correction*^ to KaulUya* FoTGign scholars 
are less unanimous. Jacobi and Meyer are inclined, with 
reservationSj to the traditional view. Hjltebrandl favors 
authorship by *^lhe school of'^ Kautilya^ or assigns the author¬ 
ship to Kautilya much as Biblical scholars assign the Psalms 
to David or the Wisdom Books to Solomon, Jolly, Winter- 
niUj* and Keith ® are unprepared to admit a date earlier th^an 
the third century a.p, Keith declares the view that **the wort 
was the product of c. 300* written by an oiEcial attached to 
some courts is at least plausible, if it cannot be proved/** 
He says again, in the course of a strong argument against the 
traditional date: ‘‘We may note , , , that Patanjali does not 
know the work, that the science of alchemy suggests acquaint¬ 
ance with Greek sdence, and that the term mrang^, mine* is 
doubtless borrowed frorn the Greek jyrira, probably not until 
after the Christian era.** The argument from ignorance is, 
of course, a rather precarious one/ 

Other objections to the earlier date may be succinctly 
stated as follows: 

r* No such person as Kautjl3ra is mentioned by the Greek 
writer Megasthencs, who visited the court of Cbandragupta. 

2, The Ariita-^asira contains no concrete reference to the 
empire of Chandragupta or to his capital, Pataliputra* 

3h The conditions described in the treatise smi small inde¬ 
pendent states rather than a vast empire like the Mauryan. 

4- Terms are used which seem unlikely in the fourth cen¬ 
tury B,c. For example, we }mve the name China, though the 
Ch*in dynasty, which supposedly gave its name to the Middle 
Kingdom, did not commence till a century later. 

* M. WinEcmtlTp eter indiseken Ui^raiivr^ Drittcr BACtilk PO. 

*A. B, KtitB, Hitioiy ttf AttiArii LUvalurit pp. 

•/fcirf,. p, 4fii. 

» See al^ B. H. Johnston, ♦'Two Studka » the Artha-^iilnk cf Kmtilym,** 
/outwit of tiu KoytU Aiiatit Sodtiyt p, 77. 
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5. The language is not arcliaic enough for the period 
claimed as the date. 

& The name KautHyat which means "falsehood,” is hardly 
one to he voluntarily assumed by one who wished to be 
regarded as a distinguished authority on political science. 

To all these arguments answers have been given and some 
of them are quite plausible. The theoretical treatment of the 
subject may be explained by Kautilya’s desire to traverse the 
theories of his predecessors. The abounding pedantry is by 
no means uncharacteristic of the Brahman. Perhaps references 
to the 0verierd^ip of a great empire are not so infrequent as 
may appear at first glance. The suggestion that the variant 
Kautalya should supplant Kautitya because of this word’s 
objectionable significance, is scarcely necessary, at any rate 
to people who regarded fraud as high policy of state. The 
patriarch Jacob bore for many years, without apparent resent¬ 
ment, a name (‘tripper up’) which signifies much the same as 
Kautilya. Again, the argument from the silence of Megas- 
thenes is inconclusive, since the Greek did not come to India 
fill after Kautilya’s death and had no particular reason for 
mentioning him. 

At present there seems no absolute bar to the acceptance 
ol the Mauryan date, even though, with Lippmann, we may 
believe that additions have been made to the original work. 
Even if we adopt the latest date hitherto suggested, say the 
fourth century A.o., the importance of the Artka-ijasiTa is not 
measurably diminished. 

So, we come to the book itself, a document whose interest 
is, as already stated, by no means confined to the history of 
Indian literature. It may be regarded, on the one band, as 
the crown of all earlier Indian experiments in the eJtposition 
of political theory and, on the other hand, the predecessor 
—crude, if you will—of our modern treatises on the subject. 
It is an astoundingly frank and ruthless composition, by a 
pedant who reveals himself not only by his elaborate dassi- 
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ficatioEis, mifre BrahminicOf hut as outside the boundaries of 
ordinary morality— von Cui md Bose.* It Is for tbb 
reason Kautllya has been called *the Indian Madiiavelll/ 
though there are, it is probably needless lo say, very pro found 
differences between the great Florentine, with his respect for 
history, and the Indian writer with bis theoretical obsessions. 
In spite^ however, nf all differences, we may with good war¬ 
rant describe the system of the Art&a-^d^^tru as “efen Machia- 
vettismuSf die bcdtngunishse Verkundigung des *WUkns sur 
Mackl/^ 

From the general descriptioa of the book by some Indian 
writers we gain but an imperfect conception of its real scope 
and significance. Mr, Bandyopadhyaya, for example, says it 
was written “to procure peace at home and prestige abroad,*^ 
which sounds well until we go into the details ol the process. 

Ganapati Sastri is more explicit. The book, he says, 
provides for ^'the protection of one's own kingdom first andj 
when that is ensured, enterprise for the acquisition of 
enemies^ territories/' but his "first’ is not necessarily a note 
of time. He says further that the Artho-igdsiFO is method 
of government by which a king should rule for the w^elfare 
of his millions of subjects, cautious and dexterous in prevent¬ 
ing treachery, w^atchiug over the conduct of subjects and 
officials.'^ There is a world of meaning in the two condudiug 
participial clauses. 

It is needless now to say that the art of government, accord¬ 
ing to our author, is conceived largely as concerned with the 
prerogative of the king, who rules, with or without the advice 
of his ministers. The king’s authority is a matter of divine 
right, and no misgivings muEt be permitted to intrude them¬ 
selves, such as may weaken the exercise of the rukr^s will 
The kitig must have no scruples, even when expediency com¬ 
pels him to be cruel. Indeed, ^^he who would be great must 
be cruel.” Hesitancy, out of a feeling for humanity, is weak¬ 
ness. As King Richard III expresses it in the play: 
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Conscience is but a word that cowards use, 

Devised at first to keep tbe strong in awe. 

Nevertheles.s, as under other despotic systems, kingship was 
considered as involving service. The Indian monarch even, 
in some ways, anticipated the dictum of Frederick the Great 
that a sovereign is "the first subject of the state.” In any 
case, the responsibility for the welfare of the people was a 
heavy one. He must be personally mindful of ibis by an 
unceasing fight against the six enemies of a monarch^ Lust, 
Avarice, Pride, Anger, Drunkenness, and Insolence; against 
the four special temptations: Hunting, Gambling, Drink, and 
Women. Government was to be regarded as literally nf(i- 
fastra, that is, the sdence of "leading,” and this, of course, 
needed constant consideration for those who were to be led. 

But the king was not the only element of the state to be 
regarded. A kingdom needed six things in addition, namely, 
Ministers, People, Fortifications, Armies, a Treasury, and 
Allies, though of all these the king was the foundation and 
the source. He was the embodiment of all sovereign authority, 
morally and legally. "Gods and kings are alike,” affirmed 
the law books. As all other footsteps vanish in the footprints 
of the elephant, so all other dHrma disappears in the raja- 
dharvta (‘the royal law’). But, as already stated, the ‘royal 
law’ was not mere caprice. The king must be protector of 
his people and could be punished—in some cases thirty-fold 
—for neglect of the public weal, To secure general well¬ 
being a strenuous life was necessary. Each period of twenty- 
four hours was divided into sixteen parts by the water clock 
and each of these divisions had its own inescapable duty. 
Yet, at bottom, all care for the people was but solicitude for 
the royal prestige, since the people was “the cow which gives 
the milk,” and if there was no cow, there would be no milk. 
For all practical purposes the Indian king, with as much 
assurance as Louis XIV, could declare i “Uitat e’est moit” 

There were four objects of government, each involving 
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obligations serious enough to prevent the ting from being 'a 
leather elephant.’ The first was to obtain the kingdom. To 
this end war and conquest were primary'' dutieSj and in pur¬ 
suit of territory right might easily become unright and unright 
right. Kautilya would, as lleyer remarks, have readily 
agreed with JIark Twain’s Pudd’n-bead Wilson; “In states¬ 
manship get the formalities right and never mind the 
moralities." 

Secondly, it was the object of government to preserve what 
had been acquired. IVe shall mention presently some of the 
administrative measures requisite for this. By comparison 
with Kautilya—to quote Butler:— 

Nick Machlavel had ne'er a trick, 

Though he gave bb name to om Old Nick.* 

Thirdly, it was proper to increase what had been acquired 

_which meant further conquest. Kautilya anticipates 

Francis Bacon: “The imcrcase of any state must be upon the 
foreigner.” 

And, fourthly, there must be the enjoyment of what has 
been acquired. 

For carrying out these four objects there were—to adopt 
our author’s pedantic classification—six policies, namely, 
Peace, War, Neutrality, Invasion, AlliancCj and D&ppelspieL 
All these are thoroughly, not to say laboriously, considered. 

But the fourteen books of the Kauliliya concern themselves 
with so many branches of administration, and with so many 
details appertaining to each, that nothing more than a suni' 
mary of the more significant can be here attempted. Yet, it 
should be observed that there is little in the Ariha^astrs 
which the student of political science will not find interesting 
from the comparative point of view. 

Naturally we begin with what concerns the royal estab¬ 
lishment. The protection of the king's person from poisons 
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necessitated an elaborate series of tests, in which certain 
aaimaU, supposed to lie sensitive to poison—such as the heron, 
cuckoo, and partridge—were employed. Comprehensive 
arrangements were made for the regulation of the harem, 
including provision for heading off palace intrigues. The 
princes, for the most part, were kept out of temptation by 
being employed on the frontiers or at least away from the 
capital. The selection of minbtej^ is described in detail and 
the salaries of o^cials, from the highest to the lowest^ even 
down to soothsayers^ barbers, and poison-mixers. An im¬ 
portant fimction of the king is picturesquely described as ‘Hhe 
eradication of thorns'^—accomplished by methods as un¬ 
scrupulous as they were drastic. 

One important section deals with the settlement of new 
districts and the huHdlng of new cities. These required a 
multitude of regulations. Land had to be graded according 
to its productiveness, and the wild lands—especially the 
elephant forests—rigorously prescribed. City sites were 
chosen for strategic reasons, especially near the borders. In 
building care was taken to have the streets and gates adapted 
for the different kinds of traffic, with secret ways provided 
for rapid exit in case of emergency. 

The raising of revenue was, of course, importanL Most 
things were taxed, though there were imtnunities for the 
Brahmans and in the casi? of things imported for temples and 
festival occasions. The customs serv'ice seems to have been 
extraordinarily efficient and was employed, among other 
things, for purpof^ of espionage. Of the Qnancial side of 
administration much might be said* but fuller description 
would involve an impossible amount of detalL Great stress, 
however, was laid on the method as well as on the matter of 
the official roporU. They must be w^ell wriiteOj properly 
composed, with the use of known words. The qualities of 
good writing are stated with true Brahmanic meticulousn^. 

Revenue-raising made necessary a comprehensive system 
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of ]n^>ectjc;i. Everything wa^ scraiinizedp from the gold in 
the royal treasury downwards. Men in the government de¬ 
partments were thoroughly searched on leaving l^t they 
should have found opportunity to conceal a jewel or two. 
Interest rates were regulated and generally amounted to about 
13 per cent. Weights and measures w'ere standardized and 
offenses against just measurements severely punished. Pro¬ 
visions were inspected at the appointed markets and sold at 
these alone^ Meat was sold without the bones. Spinning and 
weaving products w^ere inspected and the labor of the em¬ 
ployes checked up, with suitable penalties for the indolent. 
The manufacture and sale of intosicaiing drinks was regu- 
iated^ but home-brew was regarded as legitimate. Drink- 
houses had to be properly furnished^ with garlands for the 
guests. No s[KiiIed Ur|Uor could be sold, though it might be 
given to slaves or used as fodder for swine. In the light of 
modern theories that the only form of government indcfen!?ible 
by philosophers is bureaucracy, the paternal despotism of 
ancient India tends to make one shudder. Everything that 
could be inspected had its Board of Inspectiong from 
slaughterhouses to courtesans,^ from cattle-raising to sports. 
In the case of the last named* priae fights, whether between 
men or animats, were considerably patronised, and gambling 
was made profitable to the state by the appropriation of $ 
per cent of the proceeds. Hearing or seeing stealihity at any 
place of entertainment w^as punished with a fine. Cattle were 
cared for* with medical attentions provided. The sacred 
animals were sedulously surrounded with reverence. Ele¬ 
phants claimed parLicuIar care, and the elephant-killer suf¬ 
fered the extreme penalty of the law. 

In agricultural matters nothing was left unregulatedj at 
least in theor>. The royal lands were under the care of a 
multitude of oEiicials, dowm to the serpent-catchers. Magical 
Htes were performed at the proper seasons for promoting 
held fertility and other measures taken to insure the three 
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annua! plowings. As in the Cixle of Hammurabi, there were 
many laws respecting irrigatioiij and water rights became the 
cause of much litigation as well as legislation. 

The legal s>"Stem seems to have left few meshes large 
enough to permit the smallest of matters to escape the juridjcal 
eye. Legal processes were of four kinds, according as they 
dealt with sacred laws, customs, contracts, and statutory 
(royal) enactments. Three ministers generally sat together 
and decided questions brought before them, such as mar¬ 
riages, divorces, inheritance, dues, debts^ and the punishment 
of crimes. Of these last there were endless varieties, some of 
them bearing a striking resemblance to those which constitute 
the majority of cases in our own communities, such as fast 
driving, blocking the traffic, and so on. It appears that 
^speeding* was as possible with a bullock wagon as with a 
high-powered automobile. Slander was a common o^ence 
and one could sin in this way merely by making an ironical 
remark, such as "You have a pretty face!” or "You have a 
pretty walk!” Punishments had a wide range and were 
generally drastic. There were fourteen kinds of ^commoo^ tor¬ 
ture and eighteen of a 'superior/ and presumably more pain* 
ful, sort. Whippings, mutilations, and executions were 
inflicted as well as fines and imprisonments, ^Cooking in a 
copper vesseF was a pleasant experience apparently reserved 
for those guilty of an offence against the royal harem. 

Trade oversight was far-reaching. The routes were classL 
fled, from the Royal Road from the capital, PataJiputra, out 
to the northwest, down to the humblest of trails. Waterways 
were dealt with similarly, and the eight classes of boaU. And, 
of course, close attenlion was bestowed upon the long list of 
provisions and foodstuffs which were imported from abroad 
and inspected at the frontier posts. 

Labor, again, was Inspected, to an extent calculated to 
arouse enthusiasm among the most jaded of bureaucrats. 
Boards of arbitration and conciliation operated for the settle- 
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ment of strikes and not only repressed tyranny on the part of 
employers but also compelled employes to fulfil contracts upon 
which they bad already entered. Failure of many varieties 
was penalized and, as in the Code oj ffatnmurabi, physicians 
were punished for unsuccessful operations. 

As protector of his people, the ting was responsible for 
providing against the eight visitations which were regarded as 
'acts of God; namely, fire, flood, plague, famine, rats and 
mice, beasts of prey, snakes, and evil spirits. Generally 
speaking, too, ascetics, sick, and aged were assisted from the 
royal treasury'. But KauUlya was shrewd enough to see that 
a check was necessary upon would-be ascetics who used their 
vocation to escape liability for the support of relatives. As, 
again, in the Code of IlamTnurabi, communities were held 
liable for losses incurred by individuals through banditry. 
Many ingenious measures, including the employment of 
carrier-pigeons, were devised to restrain robbers from a too 
successful pursuit of their trade. 

A very large part of the Arlha-^dstra is concerned with the 
relations of a ruler to the neighboring states, which are sig¬ 
nificantly classed as being stronger, weaker, or equal in 
strength. This classification determined the policy to be 
adopted towards each, and all sorts of academic questions are 
raised and discussed in this connection, such as the compara¬ 
tive value of a legitiraate weak king and a strong illegitimate 
one. Cold-hlooded estimates also are made as to the re¬ 
spective value of friends, gold, ability, army, and so on. Of 
the elaborate spy system, in which ambassadors themselves 
were but a single link, something will be said later, also of the 
various methods of proceeding against an enemy stronger 
than oneself. These include detailed arrangements for the 
sowing of discord between allies, for assassination, the use of 
wizardry", and so on. Open warfare was, of course, frequently 
resorted to, and on this subject nothing is left unnoticed. The 
four arms were elephants, cavalry, chariots, and foot soldiers. 
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E^cli of tbese is described elaboratdy and the proper methods 
for emplojriDg them in battle^ There are also descriptions of 
the orthodox way of forming a camp^ choosing the time and 
place of batUej laying siege to a fortressj storming a fortress, 
and the general strategy of attack. It is interesting to note 
that the Indian army had the equivalent of a Red Cros^ or- 
ganbation^ since physicians attended the march, provided with 
medic]neS;, oii^ bandages^ and insiruments. Women also went 
from point to point with supplies of food and drink. 

Following the discussion of the proper way to conquer a 
country^ there is debate as to how the conquered land should 
be treated. It is deemed important that the displaced dynasty 
should he covered with obloquy and that the new order should 
be correspondingly glorified. 

In all this a good deal has to be ellected by the use of 
magic. The repertoire of the Weird Sisters in M^cbeih seems 
crude and limited by comparison with that of a poison-mixer 
in the old Indian court. The variety and loathsomeness of the 
decoctions manufactured in pursuit of some occult end are 
beyond description. Some preparations were poisons pure and 
simple, but arranged under heads, so that some could be 
reJied upon to kill on the spot, some *in half a monthp' some 
qserating more slowly still. Some decoctions, again, were 
devised to make a man mad^ so that he could be guaranteed 
to bite ten men and make them mad also, these in turn con¬ 
tinuing the endless chain as carriers of bydropbobia. Others 
were magically potent, enabling men to change their shape, 
produce dames from their body and limbs, walk upon fire, 
see in the dark, attain invisibility, open doors, ride the air, 
cut the bowstrings of enemies, and other feats of the sort. 
Magic devices for the harming of others seem to have been 
much more popular than magic remedies for the healing of 
human flis. Of these laltef, however, there were recipes for 
the curing of fatigue by the application of magic foot-salves, 
and for euabling men to fast for some weeks at a time. 
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Among therapeutic agencies we may note also the use of 
music and the reliance upon the healing qualities of waving 
banners and uplifted standards. 

It would be tedious further to particularize the methods 
catalogued by Kautilya for the protection and strengthening 
of kingcraft, but reference may be made to two or three 
special aspects of the whole subject. Oi course, it is easy to 
spot barbarities which might ^ adduced as evideuce of an 
inferior civilization. The mutilations and brandings to which 
criminals were subjected is evidence enough of this, though such 
continued long after in lands deemed more civilized than the 
India of pre-Christian times. The barbarity, moreover, is 
tempered with some humor, since every man was branded 
with some symbol of his offense, the drunkard with the sign 
of the vintner’s flag, the thief with the picture of a dog, and 
so forth. Nevertheless, the descriptions of execution by 
trampling, drowning, rack, stake, and the like, arouse nothing 
but sheer horror. 

With all evidence, however, of barbarity, we find certain 
signs of advanced thought in legislation and administration 
which are worth attention. Among these is the consideration 
given to animals, especially, of course, the cow, which was 
spared the compulsory drawing of carts and similar indigni¬ 
ties, Village communities had a considerable degree of self- 
government and in fact constituted a number of little repub¬ 
lics with whose administrative system there was the minimum 
of interference. Sanitation was surprisingly advanced, and 
medical men were placed in all the chief centers of life, Fains 
were taken to prevent the spread of conflagrations and at 
certain seasons of the year people were not allowed to light 
a fire in the house. Relief was extended by the state to 
widows, orphans, the sick, and the infirm. Cornering in trade 
was severely repressed, as well as the adulteration of food¬ 
stuffs, Foreign merchants had extended to them a kind of 
extraterritoriality, or, at least, 'freedom from being tried in 
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the common courts.’ Slavery, ’(rhile noi unlawful, was much 
ameliorated, and it was maintained, as a principle, that ‘'no 
Aryan could be a slave.” Naturally the social status of the 
Srahmans was well guarded. It was, as we learn from other 
codes, considerably overdone, since the Brahman lived prac- 
ticaily tat-free and in the enjoyment of a variety of other 
privileges. 

When we have taken ail the above into consideration, the 
main impression left is stiil that of highly refined cunning 
employed in the interest of kingship—craft developed to the 
status of a fine art. This is important, both on account of its 
intrinsic significance and because of the influence that this 
type of diplomacy has had on political science in general. An 
English Fweign Secretary once aroused ire by rebuking a 
foreign statesman for using "lying as high policy of state.” 
Kautilya would not have been abashed by any such indict¬ 
ment. “An honest politician,” says the Artha~i;Sslra, "is a no¬ 
thing.” Ringship was intended to be buttressed up by clever¬ 
ness divorced from all idea of morality. To quote Kautilya 
again; “He who shoots an arrow kilb but one at best, but be 
who uses clever thoughts kills even the babe within its 
mother’s body.” 

A considerable part of this remarkable treatise is engaged 
with describing the ‘clever’ ways in which a king may be 
expected to secure peace at home and prestige abroad. The 
tortoise, which at the sign of danger withdraws its head into 
the shell, is the model for true statecraft. Not even wife or 
child may be trusted. One might even say, wife and child 
must be particularly distrusted. The harem was filled with 
spies and agents provocateurSf to get wind of the intrigues 
which it was eitpected would mature in this superheated at¬ 
mosphere. As for sons, it was cynically affrmed that it is the 
nature of princes, as of crabs, to devour their parents. There¬ 
fore, these, too, must be kept under surveillance and deprived 
of opportunity for insurrection. Ministers, too, and officials 
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must!» used as instruments fnr espionage, if they would not 
become its victims. Every public servant was subjected to 
tests such as only the most diabolical ingenuity could invent. 
He was tempted by low, by fear, by greed, by ambiUon, even 
by the obligations of bis religion. If be did not succumb, he 
must have been endowed either with more than human 
fidelity or with superhuman cunning. All the affairs of the 
kingdom were transacted in a poisonous cloud of ^lonagc. 
Disguised spies were on every hand—ascetics, begging nuns, 
traders, foresters, peasants, prostitutes, cooks, bctl-makers, 
jesters, dwarfs, tumblers. Even ambassadors were spies—the 
most highly trained and least scrupulous of all. Nor were 
these mere observers and informers. It was theirs, by every 
means that could be devised, to plot and consummate the end 
of any one suspected. False charges were but a oommonpl^ 
method. To invent some picturesque appointment with a 
supposed holy man and thereupon create the occasion «m. 
ploying blade or poison, was much worthier of their undoubted 
talents in this direction. Even the device of causing a hea^ 
stone to fall on the intended victim’s head, or to arrange the 
collapse of a convenient wall, had its allurements and was 
worth detailed description. 

The king personally was surrounded with a choice assort* 
menl of means for the disposal of 'thorns.' Poisons of strange 
potency were always at hand and. through the use of fttantra- 
yudd/ia, and the entire Geheimkkre of a superstitious court, 
terrible revenge could be exacted at short notice and on the 
sUghlest of grounds. kinds of trickery was practiced to 
make men believe tbe king omniscient and m active partner¬ 
ship with the gods. 

Of course, when war was in progress, there was still less 
restraint in the use of treachery. Incredible pains were token 
to separate allies by the use of false wiin^, to stir up insur¬ 
rection in the enemy's rear, and to win over the hostile 
commander by bribery. The handsome present o 100,000 
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pieces of money was offered for slaying a king, while even the 
slayer of a single foot-^soldier might expect to be rewarded by 
twenty. The acme of political success was achieved when a 
king could boast that he was able “to bind the princes with 
fetters of cleverness and play with them at his pleasure." 

Something of the historical importance of the Ariha-iSstm 
will appear further when we deal with the collections of beast 
fables, which became the manuals par exceltence of statecraft 
for lands outside, as well as within, the bounds of the penin¬ 
sula. For the present, we need only say that what is popularly 
called Machiavellianism in Europe owes much to the old 
Indian nUi-(^tras. Sir Henry Wotton was not far from 
staling the principles of Kautilya when be wrote in the album 
of Christopher Fleckamore the oft-quoted epigram; "Legalus 
€st vir tmus peregre missus ad mentiendum ret pubticae 
causa*' Even today, in spite of the wider extension of inter¬ 
national-mindedness, and the coincident acquisition of some¬ 
thing like an international conscience, the ‘old Adam' in 
political theory and procedure is by no means altogether 
expelled. When the day at length dawns of this completed 
expulsion we shall not have to consider the Artha-^SslFa as 
bearing with it the reproach of an immoral ideal, too long 
associated with 'the dismal science,* but shall rather, perhaps 
with some amusement, treasure it as a curious survival of a 
long discredited and discarded method. 

It should be said, by way of concluding this chapter, that 
there are other treatises of the same sort as the Artha-gastra 
of Kautilya. One of these is the NiiisSra of Kamandaki, 
possibly of the early eighth century, ,4nother is the 
vdkySmrila of Somadeva Suri. But these, and others after 
them, all show dependence on the Kautiliya and are otherwise 
of small importance.* 

*For Um; jutetance «f ibis chapter I have drawn laixefy Wi in udcle, 
entitled “The Indian MechiavElli,'' I eonttibuted to the PoBtiail SeUna 
Qiuirterly, Cotumbii University, New Votl, for April, 1919. 


CHAPTER Xm 

THE KAMA-gASTRAS 

iht ImUiiB Cupid— The pkce of Kima in Indioo 
of the The Kdma-siiirfi of VatByayana—'The MachU^ 

velli of crdUcs*—The «veii di%i^i» of ihe aubject-^Polite fonm of 
jpecch-'UBc of the hy the poeLs—The RatirQkmy^ 


Im etigsten ZusaTiunfnfiang mil dem Artka- 
0 stTa itnd paralki mit dicsem Mat stck das Kama- 
fdstra, die Wisseruckaft van der Cesckleckilkbe, 
in litdien entTriekeU. Bade sind rein praktiscke 
Wissensckojlcn, deren Ausgangsptmkt die Lehre 
von den drei Lcbenszeilen [trivaiga] bildet. So 
vde das Artka(astra iem anderes Ziel kennt, ds 
die ^ Mit tel and iVcge su idgettf durck die titan 
irdiscke Cttler [artba] emcrben und erkatten 
kann, so verfolgt das KSmafSsirg nur den einen 
ZwKk, die Mittel und Wage lu iekrcn, durck die 
man die Cesckccktslust [Kama] am besteH be* 
friedigen kann. 

^ ^ ^ WffltiaifiTi, 

CaemchU aer indiieken IMteratur, Ql, 536 


T he third division of the irivargOj or "'^threefold way/* 
is what is known as kdma, or ''devotion to the desir¬ 
able/^ Kama (from the root “to desire*'— 
akin to the Latin is the Indian Eros or Cupid, known 
by many names, of which ^famnatha, the mindHdisturber, 
Kandarpa, Smara, and An-angat the bodiless, are escampics. 
The god is represented as being the son of Dtaarma and 
Lakshmt, the husband of Rati, and the friend of Madhu, the 
Spring. He is depicted as riding upon the sea monster known 
as the Makara—a kind of Indian crocodile—and carries in his 
hands a bow and arrows* The bow and arrows are made of 
flowers and the bowstring of clustered bees. 

Kama appears in the Rig-v^da as the desire which was the 
first impulse of the primal mystery from which all things 
proceed* Originally, it would appear. Kama was the desire 
of ali good things in general and was not confined to the idea 
of the sexuaL Later on the sexual idea prevailed and later 
still the term was used for sexual power as well as for desire. 
In the Atharva-veda Kama is even spoken of as a kind of 
Supreme God, as, for example: ''Kama was born the first. 
Him neither gods, nor pitri, nor men have equalled. Thou 
art superior to these and for ever great/* 

Devotion to Kama b presented to ns in Indian literature 
as a very serious business. Much of its content is now purely 
erotic, and from a Western point of view obscene. But the 
primary intention was to treat the life of pleasure with the 
same solemn particularity and obsession with schematism 
which we find bestowed upon the other departments of life. 
The man of taste, known as the ndgaraka, or “man about 
town/^ was particularly indebted to this class of litcratiu-e. 
It may come with some shock of surprise to those who have 
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hitherto conceived of India as a land peopled with ascetics to 
take in the picture of the mgarakar Living in extreme luxury, 
with a town house and a summer house in some opulent park, 
surrounded by such means of comfortable indolence as were 
afforded by swings and couch^p ointments, perfumes, and 
bathsp occupied in teaching a parrot to speak, or in watching 
a ram fight or a cockfight, busy with all sorts of amorous 
intrigues, the Indian man about town had need of the expert 
to give dissipation the appeara^'ce of a fine art, and at the 
same time an exact science. Women also, not merely cour¬ 
tesans, but princesses and the wives of officials, were in need 
of assistance from the manuals. 

It is fairly certain that the literatiire known as the Kdma- 
(dstras must have originated quite early. The erotic lytic, 
indeed, goes back to Vedic times and we have already noted 
the fact that the Athijrva-veda has more than one reference 
to “the flower'arrowed god of love.’’ 

But the hTst great treatise of the hind which has come down 
to us is the KSma-sutra, or Kamu-fastra, of Vatsyayana 
Mallanaga, whose date is generally fixed somewhere early in 
the fourth century a.d, Keith, with some hesitation, places 
him about a.d. 300. In any case It seems certain that he knew 
the Artha-^astra of Kautilya and modelled his work on that 
famous treatise. For this reason he has been called by some 
'the Machlavelli of erotics.’ Distasteful as the whole subject 
Is to the Western mind, and loteresting rather from the his¬ 
torical and sociological point of view than from that of 
literature, Vat^yaoa seems to have written—at least so he 
claims—out of the heart O'f a pure intent. Perhaps he thought 
that since there vrere treatises on the art of thieving, dedicated 
to the god Karttikeya, It was perfectly right for him to use the 
work of bis predecessors to compile a complete Indian art 
amoTfs. V^at^ayana, moreover, was a physician and regarded 
his work as having some affinity with the Ayitr-veda, or 
“science of medicine,” It Is fair to say that he by no means 
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mimmlzcs the other two eods of life, religious duty and devo* 
tion to the usefulH But, conceding the propriety of a balanced 
experience^ he is wholehearted in his enthusiasm for the Kurfi^- 
ffljfro. As Kautilya taught that everything was fair in war 
and statecraft, so Vatsyayana held that cveO'‘thiog was fair 
in love. Every woman was fair game to the male pursuer and 
the beguiling of women is reduced, as already suggested, to the 
status of both scieoce and art. 

The w'ork is in seven parts to which the following heads 
apply: 

I. The statement of generalities in praise of the trivargn. 

3, The various ways of enjoying love. 

3. Hints for courtshipj a section at least useful as showing 
that at this time child marriage was by no means universal. 

4. Relations with married women. 

5. Relations with other people’s mistresses. 

6. Relations with courtesans. 

7. On love potions and aptarodisiats. 

It is, in general, “the concentrated essence of earlier treatises 
on the ctfs amorh,*' but there is also a great deal on matters 
which are only indirectly erotic. For instance, a great deal of 
advice is given as to the polite forms of speech a man should 
seek to use. Among the sixty-four accomplishments necessary 
for courtesans one was a very full knowledge of Sanskrit as 
well as of the vernaculars. The hetatrae, in fact, were very 
learned ladies and had to know the art of writing stanzas from 
a single line given to provide the meter. At the social meetings 
to which these ladies were invited very erudite discussions were 
maintained on all sorts of subjects, such as would have been 
impossible in the illiterate atmosphere of the domestic harem. 

From all suteetjuent Indian literature it is plain that the 
Kdma-tHtra was carefully studied by al! the poets and all the 
dramatists. Indeed, the study was enjoined upon poets, who 
seem to have absorbed the whole of its meticulous system of 
classification. Killidasa is intimately acquainted with it, as 
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we see from the Kumdrosamb/iava (Canto VIIl). Bbavab- 
huLi quotes it, and the same may be said of all hU successors 
down to Jayadeva, and later. Possibly the reaction from 
Buddhism in the days of the great Gupta tings gave the study 
of the Kdma-^dsira its renewed vogue. 

As is natural, we find a very extensive literature of this sort 
produced by way of imitation* About tioo, for instmice, we 
have the Ratirakasya, or “Secret of Love ” sometimes called 
the Koka-^dsira, written by Kokkoka* And a little later, in 
the thirteenth century, came the Jayamangali, by Ya^odbara 
Indrapada. But enough has been said on a dass of literature 
which Western taste is never likely to approve.^ 

f For a fuller accouiit of tlie Kama-sHiWt A. B, Kdlb. of 

SaiukrH Uleraturif pp. 467-47and M. Cesckkktc dtr 

Uitmlwr, Vo]. Ulr pp. 536-541. 
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^ER XIV 

GREAT EPICS 

ITMneoJ—The fuur classes ol epic poetsy--The 
f££of-The rs»lroJ-The JTaviNis—The htginninp of tpic P^ry 
in India— Outstandln* fwlures of the Indian , 

Composite cSianictfir-IncoiisistiaKy to ti«f oull^ on ® 

brutality—The later resemhlance to Piffaao—The troditkwial 
ship—V^isa and ViUtnlki—CdBjMrisqn with the OtMk ep^S^ 
deists of toler«t-Li«ht on bislor>—Dc«npUoiH of nature-The 
‘ep fay dr*"_Metrical form—Tlic Mcrodursa of to epit 


AUhouth Vit hate but two ancient Sanskrit epics, 
there is no reason to suppose that epic poetry be- 
pan with the esUant poems in our possesdon^ /If 
was remarked above, the Mahibhofata alludes to 
the Great Itihasas, which may perhaps im^y oihesr 
poems 0} epic dsaracter and considerable extent. 
Nor can it be supposed that epic poetry was sud-' 
dcnly invented by me poet. The numerous ^an¬ 
cient tdef oj epic cimracier have famished 
a iarge body of epic phrase as wdl as fable, mi 
of Tehkh and on the basis of which arose ew pres- 
ent epics. This is tendered probable also by the 
fact that such brief epic v&^scs as arc preserved 
in other worhs, alihmgh not always from the ex¬ 
tant epics, yet have the same character as the 
verses of the and the Ram^y^ita, Far- 

thermore, as said above, ike efne Usdf admits that 
the present text is not an original worh^ 

We cannot suppose then, even if om epk could 
be shown to be prior to the other, that this prior 
epic was the first work in epk versification. We 
must let pass the statement of the Ramayana itself 
that Vdimiki invented the ^loka verse, for, though 
Valmiki may have been the first to out to 
wnte an epic in glokas^ it is scarcely worth white 
to discuss such a palpable bit of self-ghrificaiion 
as that in tokkh the later Rdmayana here indulges. 
As the two Greek epics ittrc both based to a cer~ 
tain extent on the general rhapsodic phraseology 
of the day^ so the two Hindu epics, though there 
was Without doubt borrowing in special instances, 
were yet in this regard independent of each other, 
being both dependent on previous rhapsodic and 
narrative phraseology. 

E. WssnsvEK The GreM of ittdio 


I T is at limes necessary in the interest of simplicity to 
disregard altogether those classifications of literature 
which have been adopted by Indian writerSn For 
ejtample, in addition to Upa-vedas and Vedangas, wWch have 
already been considered, many writers speak of the Updngas, 
or “subordinate limbs" of the Veda. These are supposed to 
include six classes of writings, as follows: ItiMsa, or “epic'’; 
Purina, or "mythology"; Yoga, or “logic”; Miwipstra, or 
“philosophy”; Dharnta-fistra, or “law"; and Tantra. or 
“ritual.” Some of these have been already discussed under 
a different system of classification, and in any case there 
seems no good reason to be served by treating of them under 
the head of Upangas, 

A much better arrangement, as it appears to the writer, is 
to make one classification serve lor all those poetical writing 
which are in the main narrative and can be described in 
general as epic. Of these there are four, as follows: 

r. The itihasa., or "qjic poem proper ” a term which is 
frequently applied only to the Makibhirata, but may serve 
3l«ai for the Jfamiyflwa and some later poems. 

3. The Purina (literally, 'old thing’), or mythological 
poem, dealing with the origin of the world and the pnera- 
tions of the gods. The term is especially used for the eighteen 
Puranas, properly so called, works which belong to a much 
later period than the Hikasar and will be treated as nearly 
as possible in their chronological order, 

3. The rantra (‘ritual’), applied to a numerous class of 
religious and magical works later still than the Puranas and 
appertaining chiefly to the worship of the female energy of 
the gods (faJlfi). These, too. will be taken up in their due 
sequence. 
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4. The Kdvya, or “poeUcal piecio.” The kavyas are, in 
general, the work of indi'v'idual poeU, and arc of only moder¬ 
ate length. They correspond nearly with such English poems 
as Sir Walter Lott’s “Alarmion,” or “Lady of the Late." 
But in many cases they arc very artificial compositions in 
which ingenious applications of grammatical rules and the 
piling up of long compounds take the place of poetical in¬ 
spiration. 

For the present, we shall confine ourselves to the itihasa 
and more specifically to the two stupendous compilations 
which are generally understood by the term. These are the 
AfaAdbhdrata, or “Great War of the Bh^ata family/' and the 
fftfinflyawff, or “Adventures of Rarrta.” 

The beginnings of epic poetry in India are to be found far 
hack in the hymns of the Veda, where narrative verse seems 
to have been quite familiar to the bard or rishi. Several of 
the Vedic hymns mention the bards of an older time who sang 
of the doings of the heroes, Ballad-singing and the recitation 
of old sagas and deeds of daring were evidently features of 
the most ancient Aryan courts in the new land. The bard 
was generally known as the Suta, or “royal herald” (literally 
‘charioteer’), and we may see fairly well what he was and 
what were bis functions by reading the description of Sanjaya, 
in the AlahdbhSrata, and of his relation to King Dhritar- 
ashtra. 

As preliminary to our own description of the epics them¬ 
selves it may be useful here to note several of the more out¬ 
standing features of the class. 

First and foremost, we arc struck by the enormous length 
of the Indian epics. The Mahdbhdnita consists of 320,000 
siateen-^llahled lines—just about seven times the length of 
the Iliad and Odyssey together. The Ramdyana is much 
shorter, but even its 96,000 lines will prove a formidable tas 
upon the patience of the most tolerant of readers. It is not 
likely that readers who ^rink from mastering the contents 
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of tli« Faerie Queene or The Ring end Utc Book will embark 
light-heartedly upon the mastery of either of the lodiaa epics. 
In both cases, howev-er, the fault is not ’w'holly chargeable to 
the original author. The ancients had an idea that a poem 
was not necessarily finished when it was first published. .Any 
author who could 'p^^t it over’ was justified in seeking im¬ 
mortality for his work—if not for himself—by inserting his 
compcjsition into the body of a poem which already had se¬ 
cured vogue and prestige. Today personal vanity makes an 
author eager to claim his own, but in those old days pride of 
authorship was completely subordinated to the desire to secure 
honor by pseudonymity. So long as the mterpolatton was 
successfully incorporated, the operation was regarded as 
legitimate. 

The immediate consequence of all this was that no one line 
of purpose, and no one point of view, is to be cspected in an 
Indian epic. Part was inevitabiy inconsistent with pari, and 
there was little attempt, beyond an occasional clumsy bit of 
reconciliation, to make the lieison smooth, In one description, 
for example, It is plain that we are living in days of the most 
brutal barbarism, and amid social conditions where ivcn 
polyandry is reco^iized; then we come upon long accounts of 
rules of warfare laid down such as might emanate from a 
Hague Court or a Geneva Conference. The polyandry, more¬ 
over, is glossed over in a way which is hardly likely to deceive 
any one. It is dear that the two conditions described repre¬ 
sent two different strata w-hich could under no dreumstaaces 
be contemporaneous. Bhima could not exult in the drinking 
of Wood from the crushed skull of his foe, or rejoice in the 
accomplished vow to smash the thigh bone of the vanquished 
Duln^sana, bad the rules as to foul blows, and all the rest, 
really existed as they are set forth. It is ejuite manifest that 
the story has been elaborated by the Brahmans in order to 
save the face of iater and less barbarous times. 

Similarly, we may detect an entirely changed outlook upon 
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life in the several stages of composition. The warriors in the 
early stages are hard-hghting, lusty, virile barbarians, getting 
a gctod deal of joy out of their ideals of life. In the later 
sttHges they are world-weary individuals to whom ascetic ob¬ 
servances and the abandonment of life’s more material con¬ 
cerns are the things which matter. The Yudhisthira of the 
early cantos of the MshShfisrata is an entirely different per¬ 
sonage from the man we see at last on the road towards 
Blount Mem, 

Once again, we find the later edition of the poems endeavor¬ 
ing to overlay the healthy brutality of the earlier versions 
with so much of the supernatural that the epic almost passes 
into Purina beneath our eyes, A modest dose of the magical 
and an occasional appearance of some deus cx mschina would 
not greatly detract from the human interest of the work. But 
when everything is made prodigious, when armies are num¬ 
bered by the tens of millions, when weapons arc of such 
celestial potency that no one can be really killed, or, if killed, 
can be stopped from immediate resurrection to fight again as 
lustily as ever, the imagination becomes inevitably paralyzed 
and interest is exhausted unto death. With the heroes trans¬ 
formed into the sons of gods and becoming gods themselves, 
and w'ith the appearance of new deities unknown to the Vedic 
a^, we feel ourselves already passing into the atmosphere of 
the later Hioduism. 

It is obvious from all this that no real authorship can he 
assigned to the Indian epics, Vyasa is indeed regarded tradi¬ 
tionally as the author of the Mahabharata and Valmiki as the 
author of the Ramdyanaf but these ascriptions have little or 
no value. Fyeso means only a “compiler,” though the sage 
does appear here and there in the poem as a character. In¬ 
deed—to give him his full name—Krishna Dwaipayana Vyasa 
is reprinted in the MaMbkarata as being the father of the 
two kings, Pandu andDhritaroshira, and is said to have taught 
the poem to his pupil V'aisampayana, who in turn recited it at 
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a great sacrifice performed by Janamejaya^r great-grandson 
of Arjuna. Vaimlkij though also a character in the poem 
ascribed to him, has slightly more substance, but not enough 
to make him a likely contestant for the honors of authorahip 
as the term is understood today. It matters little for^ as 
already suggested, a piece of writing had a better chance of 
survival if launched pseudonymously. As long as it was pos* 
sible to mterpolate new matter, an ancient poem need never 
be finished. 

For the same reasonSp as urged above, it b impossible to give 
the epics a date* So far as the events treated arc concerned, it 
Is dear that the Mahdb/sdrata is the older^ with a nudeus of 
story going back probably to the tenth century b.c. Never- 
theless^ since the narrative of the Rdmdyana has been in¬ 
corporated into that of the MaMbMrata^ it may very wtII be 
that the latter poem was the first to be completed in written 
form.^ Practically, it is safe to say, the whole of the two 
epics must have been written several centuries before the 
Christian era, and yet it is also fairly certain that the fi^nal 
revision belongs to a time when Brahmanism was again tri¬ 
umphing^ after the temporary vogue of Buddhism, and when 
the worship of Vishnu was becoming popular- 

A comparison of the Indian epics with the fliad and the 
Odyssey of Homer is for the most part rather favorable to 
the Greek poet. Of course, the Greet epics are themselves 
not without the tendency towards the Purinic, in the Inter¬ 
ruptions brought about here and there by the interference of 
the gods. Moreover, most scholars accept some measure of 
coinpositeness in the Homeric poems. But Homer is strikingly 
dose-knit and straightforward by comparison with either the 
Mahdbkdra^a or the Rdmdyana and the human interest in the 
Greek poems is seldom allowed to flag. At least Homer's 
noddings are trivial beside those of hb Oriental rivals. 

^On **Thc Date ol Ihe RomSyana/^ see B. Keith, Jaumol a/ tAe 
Royal 1^15, Pr 31S. 
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The Indian poems, ne^'erthcless, must always possess inter¬ 
est for the lovers of literature all the world over, and deservL 
attention for several reasons. 

First, for the light shed upon the period of coloniaadon and 
swarming in the valleys of the Ganges and Junma* We should 
know little enough, even with the help of the Vedic hymns, 
of the Aryan movements eastward and southward, of the wars 
of tribe with tribe, and of all the tribes with the earlier 
inhabitants, of their alliances and their quarrels, were it not 
for these prodigious narratives. 

Secondly, we must value the epics for the fine pieces of 
natural description which txxasionally occur, and for their 
vigorous depicting of virile men in action. The subjects which 
afterwards became characteristic of the Kavya writers, such 
as the delights of the six seasons, the blooming of the flowers, 
and the habits of the forest fauna, were all dear to the heart 
of the writers of ItlhSsa. And if we scan the subjects which 
attracted the attention of the greater dramatists we shall have 
some measure of the interest the epic themes possessed for 
later poetry. 

Thirdly, the epics are dear to us for the beautiful 'episodes,' 
or stibordioate narratives, which have made the yoked figures 
of Nala and Damayanti, of Satyavan and Savitrl, precious 
to the many millions of India and to lovers of good iiterature 
far beyond the bounds of the peninsula. Indeed, there arc 
those who in this connection would proclaim that the part is 
here proved greater than the whole. 

In metrical form both epics employ the fhka, or couplet 
of sixteen*syllabled lines, or the less used Indravajra measure. 
There are some anomalies of grammar, but the language is in 
general that of classical Sanskrit—a result which may be due 
in large measure to the final revision. It is, however, highly 
improbable that the poems were originally written—as some 
have believed—in a Prakrit, or "vernacular tongue.” In style 
the Ram&yana approaches the form of a kavya rather than 
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that of an itihasa, though the placing of the poem in that 
class of composition does not seem to be jnslified. 

It must always be remembered that, ihou^ the epics be^ 
long to the class of literature called smrUi. or “tradition" 
rather than to that of frwtf, or “revdation ” both poems are 
regarded as sacrod> Of the lldtihobftQfoto it is said > All sins, 
without exception, are obliterated by the reading of even a 
portion." 

And of the Rdmayana it is written: 


Whoever reads or h^ts the Rdmdyatta will be freed from all 
sin Those who read it, or hear it read to them, for the sake 
of obtaining a son, wiU certainly have one. Those who read 
or hear it for the sate of riches will certainly aciiuire wealth. 
If a woman hoars it she will obtain a good husband and enjoy 
happiness. A Brahman reaps the advanlage of reading the 
Vedas, a Kshatriya conquers his enemies, a Vai^ya is blessed 
with riches, and a Cudra gains great fame by reading ibc 
Rdmayana, or having it read to him. The RSmayotta heals 
diseases, removes all fear of enemies, compensates for all Iok 
of wealth or fame, prevents loss of life, and secures all that is 
desired. The mere utterance of the name of Rama is equal m 
religious merit to the giving of a hundred omamepted cows to a 
Brahman, or the performance of an A^vamedha. A follower of 
Rama enjoys haR)iJieas in this world, and in the next is ab¬ 
sorbed in Rama in that Vaikuntha which is the heaven of 
Vishnu.* 


SB_ T Talbovs Wheelsri History of /iwUff, Vvt It. I*. 40^. The sttffl- 

WhXlEf in Volt I and It of thfe work (Ions outdated ^ histor;;) b sdji 
the^est we bavc in Eaglisli. S« abo Sir Geoige Budwood, tndv^nak 
Am of fadio, VoL 1, pp. aJ- 







CHAPTER XV 

THE STORY OF THE MAHABHARATA 

Thic tongt&t pacta in the worid“-The of the T.iina r — 

Bhinta and his denndiints—The blind DhriUr^tn nnd P&ndu the 
leper—The five sans of Pdndu—The hundred sou of Dbritar^tm— 
The riviilr>' of Kuuravas and Fiitdavo^^—Drona, the Bmhiii^Jii tutor™ 
ChoosLo^ e Yurvar^jsi—The Hist exile of the Fandavu—Adveiituia 
^ the CDLirt of E^padi—The minaiiig of Draupodl—A reik ol 
polyandry—Rettim of the Flndaviu to HasLia&pufu—Rencnml feaJ- 
nusie ^^—Tht ^r»t ambling match—The second exile—Twdve years 
in the forest—A y'ciir''s td^ncfittires at Virata—Planning for tfu future— 
The embaiiiiy to HoslfiiilpuTS—Krishna ms envoy— The dedaration 
of War—The RTHit eighteen days' battle of Euruh^elra—Episodes of 
the battle—Bhima's renintge—Victory of the P9^iidA\'aj—Yudhlsthijra 
as rija—The Great Aevamedha—'^The Book of the Women^—The 
A^rima-parva—"The Book of the Great Journey*—The BhmL of 
the Ascent to Heaven*—The sacredness of the Ifake^Airafa—A modem 
estimate of the poem 


Helmtd Arjun, crowfed Kama, met at last by 
will of faU, 

Life-long was their muluat anger, dealMess was 
their mutual hate! 

And the firm earth shook and irembted Uieath the 
furioiis rush of war. 

And the echoing welkin answered shouls that na¬ 
tions heard afar, 

And the tMckeving cloud of arrows 0ed the 
ment on high. 

Darker, deeper, dread and dea^iat, grew the anpp 
face of fky. 

Till Ike evening^s sable garment mantled o'er the 
battle^peld, 

And the angry rivah parted, neither citief could 
win or ^eldl 

Traiubud by RoUEsn Uim 


T he Mahabharats, or “Great fwar of tie] Bharaus," 
is an heroic poem in eighteen Pantos, or “books.” 
As already stated, in its present form the work ex^ 
tends to the huge length of 3 ;o,ooo lines, or, to be more pre* 
cise, 107,389 ilokas, or “couplets," This includes a kind of 
supplement known as the Horivottisa. The poem could, with 
great advantage, be reduced, excluding the “episodes,” to the 
niore reasonable length of 14,000 (loiios, the length which is 
actually suggested by a reference in Book I. Even thus the 
MafiSbkarata would be longer than both of the Homeric epics. 

In this chapter we shall attempt nothing more than a very 
rapid summary of the main action of the epic, leaving for 
subsequent consideration some of the principal u^J&AydBflj, 
or “^eplsodes," and omilting altogether 3 great deal of the 
material which, however interesting in Itself, interferes with 
the sequence of the narrative. 

Book T, or the Adt-parvo, starts with the genealogy of the 
lunar branch of the old Indian kings, known as the eftandrg- 
vamsa. In the ancient city oC.Hastiiiapura, a few miles away 
from the modern city of Delhi, Bharata {of whose birth we 
read is the famous story of C^kuntala) has established the 
capital o^his raj. It was, in aU probability, no very extensive 
dominion, but it represented a territory wrested from the 
older Dr a vidian or Kolarian inhabitants and, by comparison, 
advanced in civilization. 

It was really Bharata’s son, Raslin, who founded the city 
and named It after himself. Then the kingdom was passed on 
to Kura— from whom we derive the later tide of Kauravas, 
applied to one branch of the famous family—and Kuru in turn 
transmitted it to his son l^ntanu. Of ^antanu the curious 
story is related that he had many sons by the goddess Ganga, 
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but only one Uv«d to reach manhood, namely Q^tanava, or 
Bhlstuna. He, however, renounced his claim to the succession 
in order to permit of ^tanu’s marriage to the nymph 
Satyavatf and the acceptance of the two sons subsequently 
bom as the heirs. But both the young men died prematurely, 
leaving two widows, hut no children. So the—to us—estraor- 
dinarj' course was adopted of raising up seed to the dead 
princes by mating each of the widows with the sage Vyasa, 
the traditional author of the epic. Vyasa was so terrible a 
fellow to look at, by reason of hts many austerities, that the 
one wife shut her eyes at the beholding of him, and the other 
turned deathly pale with fear. In consequence, says the story, 
the child of one, Dhrilarashtra, was bom blind and the child 
of the other, Pandu, was bom pale and white, as his name 
implies. At the same time the redoubtable Vyasa became the 
father of a third son, Vidura, through a temporary union with 
a maid-servant. 

While the three boys, Dhritarashtra, the blind, Pindu, the 
pale, and Vidura, the slave-born, were children, they were 
brought up by their uncle BhTshma, who ruled the raj in their 
names. But when they were grown up, Dhrilarashtra was 
first of all set aside on account of his blindness, and Vidura 
because his mother was a slave. So Pandu became king and 
married two wives, Kunti and MadrT, by whom he had five 
sons, three born to Kunti and two—twins—to MadrL Not 
long after, Raja PSiidu fell under a curse and died in the 
arms of his wife Midrl, who burned herself at her husband’s 
funeral pyre. Kunti and the five boys returned to Hastina- 
pura, where they placed themselves under the protection of 
Dhrilarashtra, who had now succeeded to the raj, in spite of 
his infirmity. The sons of Pandu, whom we call the Pandavas, 
were respectively Yndhislhira, "the steady in battle,” Bhima, 
"the terrible,” Arjuna, "the splendid,” Nakuta, "the ichneu¬ 
mon,” and Sitkadeva, “the creeper.” Dhritarashtra himself 
bad a hundred sons, of whom the oldest was Duryodhana and 
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the third Duhqasaiia, both conspicuous in the storj'. All were 
brought up together by the blind king and their tutor was a 
very famous Brahman, Drona by tiame, who, in spite of being 
a Brahman, was wdJ able to instruct his charges in all the 
manly exercises becoming to the condition of a Kshatriya. 
The Pandavas were specially good pupils and soon excelled 
their rather truculent and jealous cousins, the Kauravas, 
Yudhisthira was a skillful spearman but more famous sbll 
for his wisdom and goodness. Bhima was the giant of the 
quintet and celebrated for his expert use of the dub or 
mace. Arjuna was the most famous bowman of his time and 
the particular favorite of the poet, Nakula was supreme in 
the management of borses, and Sahadeva was the best of 
swordsmen. 

As might be expected, the coeducation of the Kauravas and 
Pandavas did not long proceed without outbursts of jealousy 
and these reached a pitch of violent intensity when the 
Pandavas proved victors in a series of mock contests and 
athletic sports, Arjuna proved beyond all competitors with 
his bow, although a rather unfair use of the low birth of one 
of the contestants, Karna, led to the latter being ruled out 
from the lists. Kama was really the son of KuntT, before her 
marriage with Paodu, but as a newborn child be bad been 
floated out on the river and brought up by the wife oi a 
charioteer who discovered him. 

After a successful war with Drupada, king of Panchala, in 
which the Pandavas greatly distinguished themselves, and the 
choke of Yudhisthira by his blind unde to be yuvarS}a 
{'young king'), or coadjutor sovereign, the jealousy of the 
Kauravas burst into hot flame. They could not endure to 
see the regency and the succession go to their cousins, so 
they put pressure on their blind father to send away the 
P^davas that they might acquire a kingdom of their own. 

The first exile of the Pandavas, with their mother Kunti, 
was to the jungle around the city of Varanfivata, near the 
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mcNiem Allahabad. Here a ghastly attempt was made by 
Dun’^odhana td burn them m their hut^ but they were warned 
by Vidura and escaped^ Five Ehils who with their mother 
were caught in the flames perished instead^ and the discovery 
df the six dead bodies for a time led the Kauravas to believe 
that their horrible plot had succeeded. 

BleanwMle^ the PandavaSj disguised as Brahmans^ went on 
to ihe court of Drupada, king of the PanchalaSp and found the 
kingdom much excited over the approaching Svayi^mvar^ 
(^ 5 elf-dioicc^)j or tommament^ by means of which Drupada’s 
daughter^ the Princess Draupadi^ was, after the manner of 
the old Indian courts, to select for herself a husband. Many 
princes had arrived for the grand occasion, but it is almost 
needless to say that no one was able to succeed in the presence 
of the PMdavas* The great lest was to shoot an arrow 
through a whirling disk, or chakro^ so as io pierce the eye of 
a golden fish which fluttered in the wind from the top of a 
very high mast. The only contestant who succeeded in this 
formidable feat was Arjuna, and Draupadi was sufficiently 
pleased with his fine appearance to accept the result with joy. 
But one difficulty appeared which produced a riot and well 
nigh ended in a massacre. This was the fact that Arjuna and 
his brothers were dressed as Brahmans, who, of course, could 
not wed with Kshatriyas. When the explanation was given 
that the young men were really warriors in disguise, peace was 
restored and Drupada was well pleased to welcome his son-in- 
law* 

But another mnirciemps presently appeared in the strange 
remark of Kuntf when Arjuna, flushed with success, reached 
home with his brothers and his bride. To the announcement 
that he had won a great prize the mother replied that he 
must, of course, straightway divide it with his brothers. And 
so great was the fear of disregarding a maternal injunction 
that Draupadi jmmediately thereafter became the wife of all 
five brothers. Of course, reading between the lines, we dis- 
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cern in this a refercmce to the primitive polyandry which, 
though common enough under the barbarous conditions of 
early Indian lifej had to be glossed over and espbined away 
by the later Brahmanical revisers. Already to these the 
Pindavas were no mere mortals but the sons of gods— 
Yudhisthira of Dharma, Bhima of Vayu^ Arjuna of Indra, 
and NakuJa and SahadevE of the A^ins. It is, therefore^ 
not to be supposed that so primitive a custom as polyandry 
would be left in all its barbarous simplicity. 

With the fortunes of the Pandavas thus rehabilitated by 
the marriagCj as described in Boot ll of the epicp the SabkS- 
paruaf it is not surprising that an invitation should arrive from 
Dbritar^htra expressing his desire for their reium to Hastina- 
puia. Bhlshma went further and tounseled the division of 
the raj between the Kauravas and the PandavaSj and this 
overture was welcomed by the populace with great joy. The 
place cho^n for the Pandava capital was Indraprashthat quite 
close to the site of modem Delhi. Here Yudhisthira rul^, a 
pattern of kingly justice and wisdom^ and so extended his 
sway as to justify the performance of the rdjasuya, or ''royal 
sacrifiiDe.” WTiile the conquest on the banks of the Jumna 
was proceeding* Arjum had adventures of his owm and is 
represented as marrying Subhadrn, the sister of Krishna; also 
as undergoing another* and voluntary* exile of twelve years* 
Here begins Book HI, the Pana-ponffl, or "forest boot” 

The rajashya of Yudhisthira was so distasteful to Duryod- 
hana that he immediately persuaded his father to summon 
the Pandavas back to HastinSpura* Here the jealous Kaurava 
plotted anew with his brother Duhgisana to procure the down¬ 
fall of Yudhisthira and his brethren. The Vedic Aryan, and 
bis successors, never failed to yield to the passjon for gambling 
with dice, and in the case of Yudhistbira Duryodhana reck¬ 
oned upon success with justice- The Khuravas had an unde* 
Qakuni, who was more than ordinarily expert with the dice, 
winning with a regularity which was not remarkable* since he 
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always played witt the dice loaded. So Duryodhana plotted 
with Qakuni to cntkc Yudhisthira into a great gambling 
match at which his kirigdam should be the stake* Yudhisthira 
all too easily fell into the snare. He staked and lost in tiim 
pearls and gold, jewels^ inlaid chariots^ war elephants and 
sJaves, the r^i itselfp and ihenp in desperation ^ his brothers, 
and lastly bis wife, Draupadl. WTiile all looked on in con¬ 
sternation, Duryodhana ordered his brother Duh^asana to 
bring Draupadl in and this he did, dragging her by the hair 
of her bead. Nor was this all, for^ with the Fandavas raging 
impotenOy, Duryodhana compelled the unfortunate wife to 
come and sit in his lap, Bhima could no longer contain him¬ 
self and cried out with a loud voice: "^'For this foul deed will 
I drink the blood of Duh^^na and break the thigh of 
Duryodhana,” Meanwhile, the old blind Mab^aja had en¬ 
tered and consented to the playing of another game which, if 
the Pandavas lost, they were immediately to go forth into 
another twelve year long exile into ihe forest. Even after 
this was expired another year had to be spent in a city wherOp 
if discovered, they were to be condemned to further entile* 
The adventures of the Pandavas during the twelve years in 
the forest are told with great prolixity, and the book is further 
lengthened by the inclusion of a number of episodes, to some 
of which we shall make reference a little later. In the main 
line of the story we have pilgrimages to the holy places, some 
of them of so wearisome a character that Bhima had to carry 
his afflicted wife upon his back and his exhausted brethren 
beneath his arm. We have, moreover, the campaigns of 
Arjuna against the Daityas, the capture of the Kaurava 
pnnees by the Gandharvas and their release by the generous 
Pandavas, the dreams of Yudhisthira and Jayadratha^s 
attempt to abduct DraupadT, So the twelve years came at 
last to an end and the brothers, with Draupadl, prepared 
for the last stage of their exile. 

Book rV, descriptive of the thirteenth year^ is entitled the 
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Vh^ta-parvaj because the city in which the fugitives found 
refuge was the capiiat of Raja Virata. It was essential that 
the exiles should be disgtibed^ so Yudhisthira took service^^ 
strangely enough^ as an instructor in dicing, EhTma put on 
the black garments of a cook, Arjuna found employment as a 
dancing master, Nakula became master of the horscp and 
Sahadeva overseer of the royal cattle^ As for Draupadi, she 
became a kind of lady's maid to the mrth This connection 
brought about the greatest adwnture of the year, since the 
ranVs brotherj Kichaka, was a warrior as much famed for his 
amorousness as for his valiancy in battle, and early in the 
period he fixed his eyes on hh sister’^s handsome w^aiting 
woman. So pronounced at length became his unwelcome at* 
tent long that the enraged Bhima dew him and left the court 
under the Impression that Draupadi was guarded by five in¬ 
visible Gandharvas who would surely avenge any insult to 
their charge. At the same time are recorded exploits on the 
part of Arjunap particularly in the driving of his master^s 
chariot in a campaign against the Kauravas. This adventure 
was the primary cause for the premature discovery of the 
Pandavas^ whereabouts. 

So w'e come to the assembly of the PSndavas and their allies 
to determine upon a course of action on the expiration of 
their thirteenth year« Embassies are exchanged and negotia¬ 
tions opened, mainly with the idea of securing from the 
Kauravas a partition of the rdj. Raja Brupada sends a Brah¬ 
man envoy to Hastinapura and Sanjaya heads an embassy 
from the Maharaja to Virata. Krishna also undertakes a 
mission to the Kauravas as a sort of last resort. There is oo 
particular consistency in the various negotiations, as* for ex¬ 
ample^ when Krishna oSers to place himself alone on one 
side and all his army on the other. Arjuna chooses Krishna 
by himself, and Durj^odhana prefers the army without 
Krishna. Yet it does not appear that Krislma^s army ever 
materialised on the Kaurava side. So the Udyaga-porva, or 
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“book of preparation/' goes on to describe the plans for 
making war. But for the turbulent four—Duryodhana, Duh- 
rasana, Kama, and gakuni—it appears as though the Kau- 
ravas would have much preferred peace. On the other side, 
Krishna sometimes appears as a mete mortd, indifferently 
interested, the ting of Dv.'araka, and at other times as a mam* 
festalion of the supreme god. In this latter guise "all the 
gods issued from bis body, flames of fire fell from his eyes, 
nose and ears, and the rays of the sun shone forth m all their 
radiance from the pores of his skin.” It is plain that the 
divinity of Krishna represents a later stratum of the epic. 

In the next four books (VI 4 X), entitled respectively the 
Bhtshma, Drom, Kaftia and Sofya Parvis, from the various 
generals successively in command of the Kauravas, we have 
an account, in great detail, of the stupendous battle of Kuruk- 
sbetra, which raged for eighteen days and decided the fate of 
the rival famili«. The Kauravas placed Bhishma at their 
head and entrenched themselves on “the field of the KuriK ; 
the PSndavas elected Dhrishtadhyumna as their generalissimo 
and inarched to meet the enemy. There were the usual pre¬ 
liminary challenges and, at least to satisfy the temper of later 
times, the drawing up of innunierable rules to the effect that 
there must be no treachery and no use of strategy, that in 
the intervals of fighting the soldiers must be free to mess 
together and to hold social converse, that fugitives and non- 
combatants were not to be slain, that horsemen could only fight 
with horsemen and footmen with footmen, that no one might 
attack another without givtag him warning, and so on. Of 
course, aU these rules were honored rather in the breach than 
in the observ'ance. A pathetic feature of the commencement 
of hostilities is the presence on the field of the blind Maharaja, 
who is guided about by Sanjaya and instructed carcEully in 
the geography of the earth as well as in the arrangement of 
the armies. One of the meet significant of the many inter¬ 
polations of the epic is in the insertion of the famous philo- 
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sophical poctn, the Biuigavad^gm. or -‘divine song,” which h 
placed on the lips of Krishna, acting as the ch^iotcer of 
.^rjuna, To the question of Arjuna as to ^ 

the warrior, about to fight against his own kindred, Kn^na 
rcnlies in an elaborate philosophical disquisition to the eheci 
that it was enough for a man to do the duty of his caste an 
that, moreover, sbying and being slain were only aspects of 
the great world illusion. 

Bhlshma's command lasted for hut ten days when w'ounded 
by Arjuna in single combat, the old warrior sage had to retire. 
On the third day of the battle the Pandavas made a lr«^ 
mendous charge upon the foe in half-mccn formation^ Drona 
succeeded Bhishma and on the thirteenth day , 

forces in the form of a spider's web. Into this the youthful 
Abhimanyu, son of .^rjuna, drove his chariot J 

was untimely slain. Neat day Arjuna slew 
battle continued by torchlight into the ni^t. ^ 

slain on the fifteenth day and the command passed on to 
S™, who hold i. bu< two doy. I. W» o„ 
day that BhTma slew Huh^asana and pa 

horrible vow by drinking blood from the severed ^ 

day Kama was slain and Dury'odhana discovered 
a lake whence Bhima drew him forth for the final 

Kicked in the head, and with his left thigh broken 

bv his brutal antagonist, the eldest son of jeonch 

left for dead on the field. Then Krishna ^undrf his conA 

and proclaimed the accession of Raja ‘yydhU- 

the Lple rejoiced and diouted: “Long bye Raja Yud^^ 
thira!” This is carried into the tenth Book, known 

Y^Ssthira, to the great joy of his aged 
has entered Hastinapura in triumph and ^ 

self firmly on the throne, he determined to cel^ra^ 

sovereignty by the oQermg of an ^ ^ _ 

rSjuj^ya was used to celebrate the acquisition of new tom- 
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toryj the horse sacrifice wa5 used to suggest unlimited earthly 
sovereignty: a hundred-horse sacrifice would win dominion 
over the whole universe from Indra himself^ A horse of the 
proper color—white with » yellow tail and a black right ear 
(or it might be all black)—^was procured—in this case stolen 
by BhTma, It was then sent forth on its twelve months’ 
journey, lOKDse but followed by Arjuna and the army. Its 
arrival m any territory was a challenge to the ruler of that 
territory to accept or dispute the dominion of Yudbisthira. 
The army was large enough to avenge the delaying of the 
horse and all defeated r^jas had to fall in at the tail end of 
the procession. In the present case all turned out happily 
in the end, but the twelve montha^ journey included adventures 
enough to make an epic in itself. There were transformations 
of the horse into a mare and into a lion; there vrere the ad¬ 
ventures of Arjuna in the country of the Amajsoos; they passed 
through a land where men and animals grew on trees and 
where people had ears they could use as umbrellas; in one 
place Arjuna was slain by his own son but restored to life by 
means of a jewel from the Serpen! City. These twelve ad¬ 
ventures correspondi of course, to the movements of the sun 
through the twelve signs of the zodiac and to such other epic 
cycles as the adventures of Gilgamesh and the labors of 
Hercules. At length, accompanied by a troop of subjugated 
rdjaSt the horse relumed to Hastinapurn and there the roasting 
of the horse, the brewing of the soma, and the great sacrilicial 
feast completed the significant ceremony. The captive rdjas 
wore so magnificently received that they all repented the fact 
that they had not submitted earlier and all vowed allegiance 
for the future* At the sacrificial ceremony Nakula opened the 
mouth of the horse, which straightway eitpressed its joy in 
going far beyond the heaven of other sacrificial horses mas- 
much as it had seen Krishna, the manifestation of supreme 
deity. Yet the horse was sacrificed to Tndra rather than to 
the Sun, an indication perhaps that the rain god had become 
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a worshipful god lo the disadvantage of the deitjr to whom 
was due the beat of the tropics. 

In continuing the narrative of the epic we have omitted 
to state that Book XI is known as the Stn-parva, or “book 
of the women,’* from the prominence of the lamentation raised 
by the Rani Gandhart, wife of Dhritarashtrn, and the women 
generally over the slain. Book XII is the SSnU-parva or 
“book of consolation," in which the dying Bhlshma, who since 
receiving his mortal wound had been lying on a couch made 
of arrow points, gives a diffuse lecture (after the manner of an 
aftha-(ditra} on the duties of kings to Yudhisthira. Then 
comes Book XIH, the Anv^asana-parva, or “book of precepts," 
continuing the discourse of Bhlshnia until his death. And 
Book XIV is the Afvamedkika-pari’a, or "book of the a^va- 
medha,” which we have just described. 

The following books are full of evidence of revision in the 
interest of later religious beliefs aud ideals. In Book XV, the 
A^rntna-parva, or “book of the hermitage,” we are first in¬ 
formed of the retirement of the old blind Maharaja,^ uncon¬ 
soled for the loss of his sons, with his wife, Gandharl, and 
Kuntl, his brother’s widow, and the saintly Vidura, to a jungle 
on the banks of the Ganges. Here we have a beautiful scene, 
conjured up by VySsa. in which all the ghosts of the slam 
rise from the river, all-Kauravas and Pandavas alik^in 
perfect amity and accord. ‘*A11 enmity had departed from 
among them, and each went forward, preceded by his ^rds 
and eulogists, who sang the praises of the noble dead. “ IIm 
night passed in joyous converse one with another, but when 
the morning dawned the ghosts mounted again their cb^iote 
and disappeared beneath the waters of the sacred nver 
Shortly after a jungle fire consumed all the occupants of the 
hermitage and upon the Pandavas fell a cloud of depression 
and a sense of imminent ill. Evil omens multiplied on every 
hand; an earthquake destroyed Dwarakl, the capit^ of 
Krishna; warning voices were heard from heaven; Krishna 
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blmself was slain, cnistaken by a hunter for a deer; robbers 
attacked and plundered the caravan of Arjuna. All this is 
contained in Book XVX, Mausaia-porva, *‘the book of the 
clubs,'’ in allusion to the fratricidal strife of the Yadavas, 
armed tvith clubs {musala} of miraculous origin. 

So we come to Book XVll, the MaM-prasthdnika-parva, or 
"book of the great journey,” When Yudhisthira heard of all 
that had happened to Dwaraka and the Yadavas, sadness 
came over him and he resolved to abdicate his kingdom and 
abandon all worldly relations. So he divided the raj between 
the one surviving son of DhritarSshtra and the grandson of 
Arjuna, laid aside bis royal raiment, and clothed himself in 
the garments of bark which were distinctive of the ascetic. 
Then he called bis wife Draupadl, his brothers, and his dog, 
and started out on the long journey tow'ards the rising sun, 
with the intention of reaching the sacred mount of Mcru, the 
abode of Indra. First went Yudhisthira, then BhTma, then 
Arjuna, then Nakula, then Sabadcva, then Draupadl, and 
lastly the dog. But as they journeyed, their old sins returned 
to them to hinder their advance. First fell Draupadl, because 
of her too passionate love for Arjuna; then Sahadeva fell, 
because "he esteemed none equal to himself”; then Nakula, 
because "he esteemed none equal in beauty to himseir’; then 
Arjuna, because "he boasted, Tn one day could I dffitroy all 
my enemies,' and fulfilled it not”; then Bhima, because "when 
his foe fell he cursed him.” So Yudhisthira and his faithful 
dog went on alone, till they came to the dwelling of Tndra. 

The last book (Book XVTfl) is the Swergd-fahana-parva, 
or the “book of the ascent to heaven.” WTien Indra appeared 
and invited Yudhisthira to enter heaven, the PSndava refused 
unless the like permission were given to his lurethren and to 
Draupadl. Assured that they were within and awaiting him, 
he still refused unless his faithful dog was in like manner 
permitted to keep him company. This permission was only 
given when it was revealed that the dog was in truth an 
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incaiTiatjon of tlie god Oharma. But within, under the itiflu* 
ence of maya, Yudhlsthira was compelled to witness the tor¬ 
ments of Draupadi and his brothers in hell, and he pleaded 
that he might share their tortures rather than pass aiotie to 
bliss. At length, all trials to his fortitude exhausted, Yud- 
hisihira saw all illusions vanish and passed into heaven to 
enjoy bliss unspeakable with Tndra forever. 

The Mahabkdrata concludes with the somewhat extravagant 

assurance: 

If a man reads the JUnhabliSfoto and has faith in Its doc¬ 
trines, he becomes free from all sin, and ascends to heaven after 
his death. If a man reads even the summary in the opening 
chapter of the MaMbkarat^i every morning and evening, he is 
absolved from all the sins that he committed during the day. 
As butter is to all other food; as Brahmans art to all other 
men; as the Armika chapter, which points out the way of s^- 
vation, is to all the four V^edas; as amrita is to all other medi¬ 
cines: as the ocean is to a pool of water; as the cow is to all 
other quadrupeds; so is the Mahabhar^ita to all other histone, 
He who on days of fstival merely reads a small portion of the 
MaMbhamta, obtains the same advantage as is deriv^ from 
reading the whole. He who attentively listens to the ffefau oi 
the MahSbMrata, and has faith in them, enjoys a long hie and 
solid reputation in this world, and an eternal abode m the 
heavens ia oext. 

A modem estimate can scarcely vie with the above, \\ith 
so much that is extravagant enough to paralyze the ima^na- 
tion, and so diffuse as to outweary the most patient of enthusi¬ 
asts, it is not possible to reach so exalted an ^ 

appreciation. The appearance of millions and mllions of 
combatants is tiresome in the extreme, especially when most 
of the fighting seems carried on by means of single contests 

between the leaders on either side. 

Nevertheless, in the other scale is to be set some very vigor- 
ous ttarraLive which appeals to the ntiod and sympat y o e 
modern world almost as much as to the world of two thousand 
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years agQ> Apart altogether from Brabmanical revisions, we 
come here and there upon passages of great pathos and tender¬ 
ness. Few passages in Homer can be set side hy side with 
the description of young Abhimanyu's untimely fate—^the 
young boy, “pure as on the day he was bom,” heroically driv¬ 
ing his chariot into the Kaurava spider web, to pert^ under 
the spears of the overwhelming foe. Or, again, we think of 
the hero Arjuna giving a draught of water to the mortally 
stricken Bhishma; or of Yudhisthira journeying to the camp 
of the Kauravas, before the last grim struggle, to ask per¬ 
mission of his cousins to fight them on the morrow. Strange 
that so many glints of human kindness should appear where 
the atmosphere is for the most part thick with brutality, 
treachery, and stupidity 1 Strange especially that Krishna, 
who is to so many mdUons in India the manifestation of the 
Supreme God, should be shown in this very poem which glori¬ 
fies him, as shrinking from no deceit and from no dishonor ! 
Who can forgive the lie which brought about the death of 
Drona, even though Yudhisthira was technically right in 
saying that Asvatthama w'as dead, since the name had just 
been bestowed upon an elephant slain for the purpose of 
deceiving ? 

Taken all in all, how'ever, the MahSbhSraia is a great poem, 
though the curious etymology which explains it as greatest 
“in weight’—since, in one scale, it had outweighed all the 
Vedas, placed in the other—be but the fancy of a re\'isionist. 
It would have weighed still more had it been one-tenth the 
size.' 

^Od tbe iwncnl mbfcct sm E. Woburn Hopkiaa, Tht Efic of 
India. For an acEOunt of the JfoAabAdrota iliclf let M. Winter- 

oUr, Ct/ckicktr itr htdaelifn Uutraluf. Emer Band, pp- 
onty complete tnuatatioiis ao Car are iIiom i>y Protap Cbandra Koy (iSSv- 
and bfanmjtlia Nau Dult (1S9S-1905), both printed In Cakulla. 
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EPISODES OF THE MAHABHARATA 
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$tory—Th£ story ol Raioa—The daceat of the GinBa—The 

sdl-Bcri^e of Kins Uinn4«-Tbe e*riy Ufo ^ 
of DevaySaT and Ylyati—The story of Chandtahlse Md Bly^ 
The story of Nala wd Damayaatl-Satyavaii and Slvitrl—The 
Tlic philflsoj^y of the Divine Song 


And ihi Sablt Kinf^ was vanqmskcd, and he iumed 
an her again. 

And his words feU m Saviiri like Ike eoalmg 
summer raittj 

*"NabIe woman^ speak iky wishes^ name thy ham 
and purpose high. 

What the pious mortal asketh gods in heaven may 
not denyT* 

**Thou hast/* so Saviiri answered^ **granted father^s 
realm and mighty 

To his vain and sightless eyeballs hast restored 
their bkssed sight. 

Grant him that the line of monarchs may not all 
untimely end, 

Satyavan may see his kingdom to his royal ions 
descend/" 

**Have thy object" answered Yama, "'and thy lord 
shall live again^ 

He shall live to be a /alAer^ ancf kis children too 
shall reign. 

For a woman*s troth abidelh longer than the 
fleeting breath, 

And a woman's love ahidetk higher than the doom 

of deathr 


Tfuulat«J by Rouesk Chxtndci Dctt 


T he interest of the Mahabkarcta is far from being 
exhausted by the incidents of the main story. In¬ 
deed» many will \’alue the poem much more for the 
subordinate narratives—in some cases almost epical in them¬ 
selves—which diversify or illustrate the plot here and there. 
Of these Vpakhyonas, or “episodes ” some arc of much less 
importance than others, so we shall not attempt to be ex¬ 
haustive in this brief summary. 

In Book I, in order to give Bharata bis proper place in the 
genealogy of the Chandrav-amsa, or lunar race of kings, wc 
are introduced to the beautiful story of ^kuntala, which in 
later times the poet KalidSsa was to use with such superb 
effect. It will be interesting in the proper place to note the 
modifications of the epic story Killidasa felt it necessary to 
make in order to heighten its dramatic values. 

It is in Book III that we find the largest number of episodes, 
though some occur in the later Books. Of them we may 
mention the following: 

1. The MatsySpahkyana, or “episode of the fish.’* This is 
the famous story of the fish which warned hlanu of ^e 
approaching flood and advised him as to the manner in which 
he should escape by building the ship. It has already been 
mentioned in connection with the fafopo/Ao BrahmaMt and 
the legend will be encountered again in the Vhknu-purana. 
It is the story of the first av<Uar of Vishnu and is narrated in 
the epic, as was natural, in rather more detail than in the 
Brahmana. 

2. The story of Rama, This is nothing else but the plot 
of the RamSyana, told here, however, as incidental to the ex¬ 
perience of the Pandavas. 

3, The descent of the Canges. The river Ganga was 
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brought dowo from heaven by the prayers of tbe sage 
Bhagiratha, m order to purify the ashes of the sixty thousand 
sons of Sagara who had been burned to death by the angry 
glance of Kap]la> Ganga was angry at being thus brought 
down to earth, aod to save the earth from the shock 

of her impact, caught the river on his forehead, checking its 
course with his matted Iocks« 

4. The story of U^indra, This story, more Buddhistic than 
Brahmanicai, toils how King U^inara, the son of Qibi, gave 
his life to save a pigeon which was about to be devoured by a 
hungry hawk. 

5. The early life of Krishna. Of more importance are the 
stories of the early days of Krishna, as to which something 
more will be said in another connection. It is plain that we 
have several different strata of the Krishna legend, from the 
tales which represent him as merely the mortal ruler of 
Dwaraka to those which describe him as an incarnation of 
Vishnu and the revelation of the Supreme God. 

6. Devayant and Yayati. When the Daityas and tbe 
Cevalas were at war for the supremacy in India, there was a 
certain priest of the Gaityas named t^ukra, rvho had a daugh^ 
ter named Gevayanl. There was also a priest of tbe Dev'Utas 
named Brihaspati, who had a son named Kanju. Now Kanju 
became ^ukra’s pupil and so naturally grew' to be intimate 
with Deva>'anT, who twice put pressure upon her father to 
rescue his pupil from the cattle thieves who had carried him 
off. The interest thus awrakened duly ripened into love, at 
least on the side of the maiden, Kanju, however, felt that 
he could not marry one who had been brought up in tbe same 
household with himself like a sister. So love gave place to 
anger and DevayanI cursed Kanju to barrenness of power to 
UM ^e spells learned by him from his preceptor. In turn, 
Kanju cursed Devayan! to the effect that no Brahman should 
ever ask her hand in marriage. 

Thereupon Kanju passes from the story. But one day 
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Devayani, with SarmishtM, the daughter of the Daitya raja, 
and other damseb, went to the jungle to bathe in a pleasant 
pool, Here a wanton wind scattered thdi garments, with the 
result that Devayani and SarmUhtha found, on dressing, that 
they had eachanged garments. This Jed to a furious quarrel, 
in the course of which Sarmishtha puslied Devay^f into a 
well and there left her. 

From this predicament the girl was rescued by a handsome 
young rSja who happened to be passing that way. This was 
Yiyati and after the rescue he went on his way with 
DevayanFs blessing and a vivid impression of the beautiful 
maid, 

Devayani, however, was in no amiable frame of mind and 
sent back to the city by a servant a vindictive message that 
she would never more return tiU Sarmishtha had been pun^ 
tshed. From this resolution her father was unable to move 
her and, to make the best of the situation, he proceeded to 
the rdjo’s court and threatened the ruler with dire conse¬ 
quences Unless the offending princess were brought to book. 
The raja, fearful as to the consequence of braving a Brahman’s 
wrath, then went to Devayani and so far humbled himself 
as to consent to Sarmishtha becoming a slave to the haughty 
daughter of ^ukra. 

The two girls were thus in the relation of mistress and slave 
when Yayati returned and wedded Devayani—this in ^Ite of 
the fact that he was a Kshatriya and his bride the daughter 
of a Brahman. The two lived: happily for some years, but 
Sarmishtha at length won her revenge. As the secret lover of 
Yfiyati she bore him several children, whose true parentage 
was at last innocently revealed by the boys themselves. Then 
DevayS.ni told the I'ayo to his face that she would never more 
enter his house and went home to her father, thus leaving 
Sarmishtha in possession of the hero. It is only fair to say 
that Devayfini is, with her pride and vindictiveness, quite a 
rara avis among Indian heroines, The story is told to ertplain 
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that Yadu, the eldest son of DevaySni, was the ancestor of the 
Yadavas, or cowherds. 

7 , ChaHdraMsa and BikyS. The scene of this stoty, which 
reflects a somewhat later culture than that of the preceding 
tale, is placed in the Dekkan. Here lived a raja who, un* 
fortunate himself, had a son bom to him with six toes on 
one foot, but for whom the horoscope predicted the happiest 
of fortunes. Nothing of this, however, appeared at first, for 
the rSja was defeated and slain, his wife perished on the 
funeral pyre, and the little boy was carried off by his nurse 
and with diflitulty supported for several years. Then the 
faithful nurse hersdf died and the child was left to the cold 
mercies of an ignorant world. Crowing up in a baud-tO' 
mouth fashion to the age of five or six years, Chandrahasa 
was one day observed by a court astrologer, who detected in 
his face the signs of royalty. One day, it was prophesied, he 
would become ruler of the land. This led to some searchings 
of heart on the part of the minister, with ambitions of his own, 
and assassins were hired to slay the boy and confound the 
astrologers. The murderers, however, relented and took back 
the sixth toe of the child to their employers as a proof that 
the deed was performed. The wounded Cbandrahasa was 
found by a dependent of the minister, w*ho adopted him, with 
the result that boundless prosperity came to the hospitable 
household and the adopted father was soon wealthy enough 
to retire. The minister, however, suspicious as to the source 
of all this wealth, and jealous of his dependent, went one day 
to see for himself, at the same time promising his beautiful 
daughter that he was going 10 select a husband for her. His 
displeasure was great when he found Cbandrahasa the cause 
of his subordinate’s sudden riches and, thinking still to outwit 
destiny, be sent the young man back to tbe capital with a 
letter commanding his death. But, as fortune would have it, 
the daughter, Bikyl, found the young man asleep before he 
had found opportunity to deliver his letter. Having the 
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curiosity t o read she learned of her fa therms treaclieiy 
towards the well-favored youth. It was only the work of a 
moment to alter the word bika (^poison*) into her own name 
Bikya^ so when the letter was delivered the astonished rela¬ 
tives found themselves under orders to give Bikyl to the hero 
of the story. The wedding festivities were in full course when 
the crafty minister returned, and as he could do nothing but 
entangle himself further in futile plot, his return was vain. 
Presently he fell victim to his own guile and coinddently the 
rdja decided to retire in favor of Chandrah^. So Chandra- 
hasa and Bikya lived happily ever after.^ 

Natd and Dam^yanii, This is one of the most delight¬ 
ful of the Upakhyunas aod well deserves a place in the great¬ 
est of Indian epics. It is told to console Yudhisthira after the 
gambling match and to afford hope for the future. 

Nala was a handsome young raja, endowed with all gifts, 
ruling over the principality of Nishadha. One day, w^anderlng 
in a grove, he caught a golden-plumaged wild goose, which 
begged release in human voice, promising if set free to fly to 
DamayantT, the fairest maid in India^ and tell her of the 
peerless Nala. The bird fulfllled its pledge and poured into 
the ear of the Vidarbhan princess a highly colored account of 
Naiads charmSp Soon Damayanti's lovesickness became ap¬ 
parent to those around and her father, BhTma, decided on a 
svayamvara to dispose of her hand. The news spread far and 
wide and even reached the world of the gods, so that the four 
deities, Indra, V'aruna, Agni, and Yama, all set out to take 
part in the contest. On their way to Vidarhha they overtook 
Kala, ben I on the same errand and, to the latter's consterna¬ 
tion, pressed him Into service as their messenger. Nala, thus 
made agent in a matter wherein he had planned to act as 
principal, acted as loyally as did John Alden in similar case, 
according to Longfellow. But the maid saw through the 

* A vtfy sima^T story —of ont RaLtu^^o —h told in lit Aniuls of 
CaiintKHlia^ See R. J+ Cascy^ The Foiu of Siva, p. i86* 
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situation and claimed the prince, by anticipation, for her ovm. 
At the tournament, however, arose a difficulty, for the deities 
all took the form of Nala and ieft Damayanti unable to 
choose. Prayer solved the problem and Damayanti discovered 
that gods might always be distinguished from mortals hy their 
unwinking eyes, their shadowless bodies, and by the fact that 
no perspiration caused the wreaths around their necks to wilt. 
So Damayanti chose Nala in full assembly and the gods took 
their defeat like good sports, with rare gifts and benediction. 
The evii spirit Kali, coming later, was less chivalrous and 
plotted vengeance, awaiting, with, another spirit of ill, 
Dwapara, his chance in the palace of Nala. 

The opportunity came after twelve years of wedded bliss, 
w'heu Naia's brother, Pushkara, into whtjse dice the evil spirit 
Dwfi^para had entered, challenged him to play. The result was 
dire, for soon Nala, bereft of all but Damayanti, and with but 
a single garment, was driven out as an eiilc to the jungle. 
Here we Lave related many adventures which are described 
with much spirit. Nala thinks Damayanti may fare better 
if he leaves her, so, while she slept in the Jungle, he stole 
off on bis separate way. Soon after he w'as bitten by a 
serpent and found himself transformed into the shape of a 
deformed dwarf, V^uka, in which guise he traveled on to 
Ayodhya and became charioteer to the raja of that city- 
Meanwhile, Damayanti, terror-stricken in the forest, has her 
own ad\'ent«re3, escaping from designing men, traveling with 
a caravan of merchants, passing through the espqrience of a 
Jungle fire, and of a stampede of wild elephants, until she 
comes to the pleasant city of Chedi and is engaged as com¬ 
panion to the princess Sunanda. Xjoug advertisement of the 
missing Nala yields no result and at last the desperate Dama- 
yanti returns home to V'idarbha and asks her father to pro¬ 
claim another svayamvar^i, in the hope that the ruse will 
restore to light her lost lover. To this supposed jwnyaflitfora 
the rdjs of Ayodhya travels and with him bis charioteer, the 
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disguised Nala. On the way the raja happens to boast of his 
skill in numbers, declaring a certain tree to possess so many 
million leaves. NaJa insists on stopping to verify the estimate 
and on being taught the rS}o*3 secret lore is freed from the 
possessing demon. Yet Nala, though delivered from the 
presence of Kali, does not immediately recover his former 
shape. 

Then "we have the picture of the aBrival of raja and char¬ 
ioteer at Vidarbha, with Damayanti watching from the palace 
roof and seeming to recognize her husband, not by his form, 
but hy his manner of driving. A close watch set over the 
supposed Vahiika presently reveals beyond doubt that he was 
really NaJa and the throwing off of his humpback’s disguise 
was after this but a small affair. The restoration and the 
realisation that the new jvayamvara was but a ruse brought 
fullness of joy to the long severed lovers. After this it only 
remained for Nala, with bis acquired mathematical skill, to 
force a return match upon the wicked Piishkara, and all that 
was once lost was as easily recovered. “Then Nala returned 
to \fidaTbha anti brought away his beautiful Damayanti; and 
henceforth be reigned at Nishadha, as India reigns in heaven, 
and performed every holy rite in honor of the gods, with all 
the munificence of a royal devotee." 

Q. Satyavan offtf Saoffrf. This is one of the loveliest of 
alt Indian tales and has a place with all that body of world 
poetry which, from the Eph of Gil game s/i down to Tennyson’s 
“!n Memoriam,” refuses to acquiesce in the Qnality of death. 
Neither summary nor translation can give a true impression 
of the singular charm of this poem, so strangely unlike much 
of the material with which it is surrounded. 

Savitri was the daughter of King Aqvapati, who refused all 
suitors for her hand, until she herself fell in love with the 
young ascetic Saiyavan, who was the son of the blind Dyumat- 
sena, in reality the rightful daimajit to a kingdom from which 
he had been expelled by the plotting of bis enemies. All 
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virtues were the portion of Satyavan but, alas, it was revealed 
by the sage Narada. that over Mm hung the fate of death 
after the expiration of a single year. V'ainly the sage and 
the raja pleaded with Saviul to give up her lover. She de¬ 
clared her choice was irrevocable ; so the marriage took place, 
and for a year ail went well. Then drew near the fatal day 
and Savitrl went forth with Satyavan to the forest where he 
was wont to work. Then suddenly a chill was felt tn the air 
and the dread god of death, Yama, appeared to take the 
soul of Satya\'5n, leaving the inert body in the jungle. Yet 
Sivitri followed along after Yama, until the god, worried by 
the pursuit, promised her a boon if she would retire. She 
asked for the restoration of the king, but still followed on. 
A second boon was promised and this time Savitri asked that 
her father might have sons. Again she followed tirelessly and 
a third boon was won. “Give me children 1" cried Shvitrl. 
Then Yama approached the cave where darkness and the 
things of night prevailed. “I would go back," she cried, “if I 
could; but you cariy my life,” and the tired head began to 
droop on the cold hand of death. At last from the now van¬ 
quished god came the words; “O woman, thou art innocence 
itself and tenderness and truth. Thou has taught me lessons 
new of a woman’s faith. Ask any boon thou wilt.” So was 
Satyavfui won back from the chill grasp of death. No wonder 
that Indian women still celebrate, in the annual festival of 
Savitrivrata, the victory of a love mightier than death, 
stronger than the grave. 

The Bhagovad-gita. The Bhagavad-gJld, or "Divine Song," 
is probably the best known and most frequently translated 
of Indian poems. On tho whole this preeminence b thoroughly 
well deserved, though for all too xaany this conclusion b the 
result in part of the very faults and inoousistcncies of the 
poem rather than of its actual implications. In any case, it 
must he confessed that its position in the Makabherata is a 
little incongruous. Set as a mosaic in the Skishma-parva, it 
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gives an impressioa of warmth and ardor which we altogether 
miss in the Upanishads. We get an impression also of appli¬ 
cability to various conditions of men which is not simply due 
to its stress on the duties of caste. While the Rig-veda is 
largely now of archaeological interest, and the Upanishads have 
become the test-books of philosophers^ the Bkagamd-gltS is 
used alike “by men of western culture, by conservative pun¬ 
dits, and by the masses, as the highest book of doctrine and 
their richest treasury of devotion.” 

The poem is a long interpolation, eighteen cantos in length, 
placed in Book VI, and purporting to be a speech of the god 
Krishna addressed to Arjuna the Pandava. The situation is 
as follows: Sanjaya has been explaining to the blind Maharaja, 
Dhritarashtra, the disposition of the hostile armies and the 
names of conspicuous heroes, when Arjuna arrives on the 
scene with his charioteer, Krishna. The Pandava prince is 
gravely worried as to the duty of fighting against his kindred 
and slaying them in battle. He even contemplate the aban¬ 
donment of his weapons. Then Krishna takes up his dis¬ 
course and declares that both from the Kshatri 3 ?a's point of 
view, bent upon the fulfillment of the duties of caste, and 
from the point of view of the philosopher who knows alt 
things—including the experiences of life and death—to be parts 
of the great illusion, there is no need for Arjuoa to remain in 
perplexity. 

The discourses, as hinted above, are not consistent with 
themselves. Sometimes the philosophic background is that of 
Yoga, as in the passage {already quoted in part): 

let him, if seeking God by deep abstraction, 

Abandon his possessions and bis hopes. 

Betake himself to some secluded spot, 

And fix his heart and thoughts on God alone. 

There let him choose a seat, not high nor low, 

And with a doth or skin to cover him, 

And kusa-grass beneath him, let him sit 
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Firm and erect, his body, head aod neck 
Straight and immovable, his eyes directed 
Totvards a single point, not looking round, 

JOevoid of passion, free from anxious thought. 

His heart restraint and deep in meditation. 

Even as a tortoise draws its head and feet 
Within its shelJ, so must he keep his organs 
Withdrawn from sensual objects. 

(VI, 8 H seq.) * 

Sometimes the point of view is that of Samldbya, as when 
Krishna declares t 


All acdons are unressantiy performed 
By operation of the qualities 
Of PrakriU; deluded by the thought 
Of iodividuility, the soul 
Vainly believes itself to be the doer. 

The soul existing from eternity, 

Devoid of qualities, imperishable, 

Abiding in the body, yet supreme, 

Acts not, nor is by any act polluted. 

He who perreives that actions are performed 
By Prakriti alone, and that the soul 
Is not an actor, se^ the truth aright. 

(HI. *7.) 

And, in large stretches of the poem, the philosophy is pure 
Vedanta, as when Krishna exclaims: 


I am the andent Sage, without beginning, 

I am the Ruler and the AILsustainer, 

I am incomprehensible in form, 

More Subtle and minute than subtlest atoms; 

I am the cause of the whole uni^-erse; 

Through me it b created nod dissolved; 

On me all thtnp within hang suspended, 

Like pearls upon a string. I am the light 
In sun and moon, far, far beyond the darkness; 

the Uiwsbdim of 
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1 am the brillmncy in tlie mdknce 

Id aU rai^iant^ and the light of lights, 

The sound in ether, fragrance in the earth. 

"‘Fhe seed eternal in existing things, 

The life in all* the father, mother^ husband, 

Forefaihcr and sustalner of the worldj 
Its friend and lord. 

(X, 19 €t 

With all this eclecticism in philo^phical point of view, the 
Bhagavad-gUd has a definitely practical aim in what is known 
as Kurmi^-yoga. Dr* Farquhar puts the matter fairly as. well 
as clearly when he says t 

The author wished to ptodiace a poem to espress hb* own 
boundless reverence lor Krishna, to gather the best thoughts of the 
Up&nhMds and unite them with the most helpful parts of the 
philosophies, and at the same time to bind people to the ordi¬ 
nary life and worship of Hiddu society; HiS bock was not 
intended to be a class-book to be used in a V^edic school or by a 
few hermits in a forest, but a manual which the fanner, the 
soldier, the shopkeeper, and the Brahman might read day by 
day, while pursuing their ordinary avocations. He did not wish 
to turn men into sunnyisis, but wished to present a religious 
s)^tem which people might accept and use^ whiJe they continued 
their ordinary daily work and lived within the caste system." 

The living within the caste s^^stem is explicitly stated to be 
an obligation in several pa^ges. In HI, 35 , and again in 
XVin, 45* Arjuna is entreated to perform the duties of his 
caste as a soldier without the slightest fear: 

Belter to do the duty of one^s caste. 

Though bad, and in-perfonned and fraught with evi!. 

Than undertake the business of another, 

However good it be. For better far 
Abandon bfe at once than not fulfil 
One's own appointed work; another's duty 
Brings danger to the man who meddles with it. 

N. FzJtijtuhai, Primw d/ Hmdmm, p. Sg. By permis^lan of the 
Oxford Univerwiy FrtsL 
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Perfeclfon is alone atuuoed by him 

l^Tlo swerves not from the business of his caste^ 

But all this is glorified by the conviction that whatever is done 
is done to Krishna: 

Wfaate’er thou dost perfomij whate'er thou eatest, 

UTiate'er thou givest to the poor, whate’er 
Thou ofierest in sacrifice, wbate’er 
Thou doest as an act of holy penance, 

I>0 all as if to me, O Arjuna. 

(IX, n-) 

It was no mean feat to take the figure of Krishna, lovingly, 
if naively, associated with so many popular legends of no 
particularly moral significance, and raise it to the point where 
he is conceived of as the absolute Brahman, the revelation of 
the very creative purpose of the universe and at the same 
time 8 personal god approachable with sacrifice and prayer and 
with the loving devotion of the heart. It is the triumph of 
the kind of religion we call Bhakii, the religion of devotion, 
as contrasted with the Karma^kanda of the Brahmans and 
the Jnana-kanda of the philosophers, It marks a religious 
transition of profound significance. 

It is interesting to note that the MahdhhSrata includes both 
conceptions of Krishna, who was originally perhaps nothing 
more than a dark-skinned w'arrior of non-Aryan race, hut who 
by alliance with the Aryans and general repute among the 
cowherders had been gradually transformed into a romantic 
and eventually divine figure. Most of the later lore about 
Krishna is given in the main stream of the epic story. We 
s« him, the son of Visudeva and DevakI, in the land of the 
Yadavas, not far from the modem Muttra. Pursued from 
even before his birth by the hatred of Raja Kanga of the 
Bhojas, the child is brought up in the house of Nanda, the 
cowherd. Here he plays the pranks which, in spite of their 
somcfwhat disreputable character, have made him the darJing 
of Indian legend, eating the dirt, stealing the curds, flirting 
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with the cowherdesses, and so on* until the time comes for 
him to destroy the wicked When the Pandavas first come 
upon him, he is living at Dwaraki and from thenceforth he is 
part of the epic. 

It was a daring thing to take the legendary^ human Krishna^ 
with all his faults thick upon him, aad transform him into a 
revelation of the Supreme God. Yet who will deny the gran¬ 
deur of the conception in itself^ It is with every h^i ir of bis 
bead bristling with awe that Arjuna excIaJinSj amazed at the 
glorious theophanyt 

T see theOi mighty Lord of all;, revealed 
In forms of infinite diversity* 

I see thee like a mass of purest lights 
Flashing thy lustre everywhere around. 

I see thee crowned with ^lendor like the sun, 
Pervading earth and sky^ immeasurable, 

Boundlessp without begimiing, middle, end, 

Preserver of imperishable law, 

The everlasting Man* the triple world 
Is awe-struck at this vision of thy form, 

Stupendous, indescribable in glory. 

Have mercy, God of gods; the univetse 
Is fitly dazzled by thy majesty. 

(xr, 3S#-) 

It is with good reason that Kenneth Saunders says of the 
Gita* 


Here indeed Upanishadic thought comes very near to that of 
the Proii>gtie of the Fourth Gospel; the Logos doctrine findirtg 
its fulfilment in the Incarnate Christ is a doctrine of divme 
immanence, of the treative power of God which is in all thin^, 
and which js the light that lights all men. It b light spiritual 
rather than physical. This is what the best Indiaii thought 
means by Alman; and it is SO conceived in some passages of the 
CJfJ; to idebtify the Absolute with the personal Krishna is the 
centra! purpose of the book. . . . The Giid is Indians crowning 
attempt in her long search expressed in the great words: 
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From the Unreal lead me to the Real, 

From darkness to light, 

From death lo Deathicssness. ‘ 

The authorship of the Bftagavad-gUd is, of course, unknown 
It was doubQess some earnest Brahman of the Vaishnara 
school, whose mind was cast in a broader mold than that of 
most men of the time. The date may well have been as late 
as the second or third century a.d, when Brahmanism was 
raying lU forces to stem the tide of the popular Buddhism 
^th a quasjtheism such as promised to be even more popular. 
On this point Tdang says: 


^is mu^ K certain, that the student of the Bhag^vcd-gm 
must, for the pr^ni, go without that reliable historical infor¬ 
mation touching the author of the work, the lime at which it was 
mmpo^ and even the place it occupies as literature, which 
<me naturally desires when entering upon the study of any work. 

The three sections of the poem, each consisting of si:t chap- 
t«s have sometimes been compared with the three divisions 
o the early Indian temple. According to this idea, the first 
s« chapters, treating of the benefits of the Yoga system, form 
the next six, with their exposition of the 

with porticoes; and the last six, 

Proc ai^tion of himself as the great universal 

SVththToflt" 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that the Bhagavad- 

£ the nV rule in northwest India, 

from Hirkt '*^**-t ccntunes, absorbed certain elements 

its ^ from detracting from 

Its significance, renders the Divine Song all the more im- 

pr^ye as the voice of India’s heart. It is thus the “mystic 
brooding of the Indian soul over the longed-for union 
the Supreme Spirit," when men had become tired of the 
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meticulousness of a izu^ical rilual and weaned with the futili¬ 
ties of a speculation which “found no end in wandering i paates 
lost,” So the call: “Forsaking aU religious duties, come to Me 
as the only refuge. I will release thee from aU thy sins; 
grieve not” was an invitation which the burdened heart of 
India could not dream of disregarding. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

THE RAMAYANA 

How it from the Vllmlki becanif a poet—The 

different recemions ol the poem—The dty of Ayodhyl—lU|i 
Dagtr^th^—His o^tkiiKed^a—The gods and Ravami—Hirth of tbc four 
princes—The hoyhood of Rima—How Rlma bent the bow of ^iva— 
The winning of SiH—Romans appoinlment as yuvarljEi—The lequest 
of KalkeyT—The tdle of Roma and Sill—The wunderin^ of the ei- 
Dcs—ConEict with the RSAshosas—The ihductbn of Sttl—The death 
of Jitlyu—Rima and the monkey king—Hanuitiiii goes to Lankl— 
H® adventures—The march of Rama^ army—The bridge of Rima— 
The great war between Rama and Rlvana--Tbe death of Rivana— 
The puridcatton of Siti—The eiOe of Silt—Birth of Lava and 
Kuqa—EUma’s oftviflitedka—The second reconciliatioti of Rima and 
Sltl—Final disappearance of STtI—The literoiy character of the poem— 
Its popokriLy—India "s treasury of story 



hero took it from her hand and threw 
Bis aunt fine rohe upon the ground, and drew 
The rough hark mantle on. So Lakshman braced, 
Bit dress removed, the bari around his waist. 

But modest Sita, in her silks arrayed. 

Eyed the strange mantle trembling and afraid: 

As from Kaikeyi’s hand the coat she took. 

She mewed it ynlh a startled wondering took. 

As, in the brake beside the stream, a deer 
l^aks at the hunter's snare wfith doubt and fear. 

With weeping eyes, tike a poor bleating lamb 
That runs with fremblmg feci to find its dam. 

She nestled closeiy to her Rama's side. 

And tn her soft tow faltering accents Cried: 

"Ted me how hermits, dwelling in the wood. 

Tie their bark mantles on." Perptext she stood. 
Shrinking in modest dread, while one small hand 
Strove ot the neck to fmn the rugged band. 

Fniin the Ramiyana. tnmbted by Rjupb T. H. Crdittb 



T he RSm&yana as ati epic differs in several respects 
from the MiiMhhsrata, It is not nearly so long^ 
varying in the different recensions from 50,000 to 
90,000 lines in length. It is also more compact in plot and 
form, with considerably less interpolation of lengthy—and to 
a certain extent irrelevant—episodes. While in its earliest 
form it may very well be considerably older than the Mak&- 
bharata, since—to name but one fact—its story is included in 
that of the longer poem, yet in its present form it is much more 
Puranic, that is, interpenetrated with the supernatural and 
mythical element. There is no good reason for denying that 
the traditional author, Valmtki, who also plays a part in the 
story, may have written the original tale of Rama. A very 
beautiful legend is included as to the way in which Valmiki, 
the forest sage, became a poet. Deeply impressed with the 
contrast between the peace of the woods and the disorderly life 
of man, Valmiki listened to the recital by Narada, the mes¬ 
senger of the gods, of the virtues of Rama, the ideal hero. 
But he sighed because he had no poetic power to tell the tale 
and he knew of no other equal to tho task. Then, one day, 
he was the unwilling witness to the cruel murder of a male 
heron by the arrow of a hunter and to the grief of the bereaved 
mate. All at once, without being conscious of the fact, he 
expressed his pity and wrath in words which fell together in 
the form of ^lokas. Suddenly the god Brahma stood by his 
side and commanded him to use the newly won faculty to 
sing the deeds of Rama, bis love for STla and the victory over 
Havana, the demon king of Lanka. 

It should be remembered that we have this epic in set'eral 
recensions, differing in many respects from one another as 
well as in length. The older and purer is the northern re- 
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cension, while that of HeagaJ ia perhaps the least trustworthy. 
It Is utifortunately the fact that the inferior version is the one 
most generally translated and made available for foreigners. 

The Rattt^yana, as we have it, is divided into seven books, 
or kandas, the contents of which may be briefly summarised, 
as follows; 

First, we have the Bata-Hnda, or "boyhood of Rama.” The 
scene opens in the city of Ayodhya, the modem Oudh, de¬ 
scribed as a city of ideal beauty and prosperity. Evidently 
the Aryan invaders are further advanced into the Ganges 
Valley than appears to have been the case in the MaMb/idrata. 
In Ayodhya, which was like unto .^maravali, the dty of 
Indra, dwelt a king of the Suryavamsa, or "solar race,” named 
Da^aratha—a perfect charioteer, a sage famous throughout 
the three worlds, the conqueror of his enemies, and the father 
of his loyal people. But in one respect Da^aratha was very 
unhappy, namely, because be had no son to succeed him. So 
he resolved to perform the great horse sacrifice with a view to 
persuading the gods to grant him a son. This involved the 
sending forth of the horse for a year and, on its return, the 
making of the sacrifida) pits in the shape of the bird Garuda, 
the slaughter of the beast and the placing of the three queens, 
Kau^alya, Kaikeyi, and Sumitri, dose beside the carcass. To 
make assurance doubly sure, the Rishi C^inga performed co- 
incidently the hama sacrifice. It was while this was going on 
that the god Vishnu appeared w-ith a draught of ambrosia 
which, in due proportion, was divided among the queens. 

Now it happened at this time that the gods themselves were 
in a difficulty owing to the menacing altitude of the demon 
Ravana, who was not only the king of Lanka, or Ceylon, but 
was also a Brahman. He had obtained bis power over the 
gods by the extraordinary ascelidsm of standing on his head 
between five fires for some thousands of years, and was now 
robbing the gods of the sacrificial oblations. The gods them¬ 
selves had no power over Rarana, but victory over him was 
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possible through the agency of men and monkeys, two in¬ 
ferior orders of beings the dcmoo king had considered beneath 
his notice. Hence, at the entreaty of Indra and the other 
deities, Vishnu now announced his readiness to be born in 
human form in the family of Dagaratha. The queens accord¬ 
ingly conceived and in due time Kau^alya bore Rama, who 
was fifty per cent the iocarnation of Vishnu; Kaikey! bore 
Bharata, who was twenty-five per cent of the nature of the 
deity; and Sumitra bore the twin brothers, Lakshmana and 
Qatrughna, who divided between them the remaining twenty- 
five per cent. 

The Bala-kanda goes on to describe the education of RStna, 
from the time he first put his great toe in his mouth to the 
time when he became proficient in the military art. He is 
described as saying 'i’a' and *Ma’ and, from an inability to 
pronounce the R, calling himself Ama, We read of his crj'ing 
for the moon, of the piercing of his ears in his third year, his 
initiation in his fifth year, and of his investiture with the 
sacred cord of the Ksbatriya in his eleventh year. 

So, while his brothers also were growing up to superlative 
manhood, Rama outstripped them all and in due course learned 
of the great bow of (^iva which was kept at the dly of Mithila, 
where Janaka was 

Janaka, it was rumored, had promised his lovely daughter 
Sita (‘the earth furrow’) to the ksbatriya who could bend the 
great bow of Civa, and over this Rama pondered until his re¬ 
solve was formed to journey to Mithila. The journey thither 
is described in detail, with various encounters by the way, 
with rakshosas and rakshaHs, and with the sage Vii^amitra 
who acetunpanied them for a while on their further way. He 
told the young heroes the old legends, such as that of the 
descent of Ganges, already referred to in the MehAbharatti. or 
the churning of the ocean by the gods and demons, and the 
like. Arrived at the capital, Rama had no difficulty in bending 
the famous bow and the lovely Slth was bis reward. The 
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manage, performed not by a Brahman hut by the r^ja him¬ 
self, consisted in Rama leading his hride three times around 
tie sacred lire, and the gods showered down upon the hero 
their approval in the form of celestial flowers 
On tie return Journey Rama had a curious encounter with 
the my^jcal hero. Parai;u.Rama, or Rama-with-the-are the 
^ayer of the kahatriyas and also an avatar of Vishnu. Paracu- 
^ma was angry with our hero for having broken the bow of 
was presently pbeafed when Rama proved that he 

or^Tva ^ ^ 

to^rd^rr^"' ^‘>ved 

vuft ■ ifaharaja to appoint Rama as his 

reco^ized as the ddest son and the child of the prindpal wife 
ut immediately there broke out one of these bitter Quarrels 
such as sprang almost inevitably out of the intrigue of polye- 

awavToh^“ appointing Rlma he had sent Bbarata 

away to his mother s country. The itistitution was all arranged 

«mnt, Kaikeyi, the mother of Bharata, forced an interview 
hri^?^ Jfaharaja and reminded him of the promise 

first tk* • request. The boons now demanded were, 

y, the esile of Rama for fourteen years* The weak and 

k,„s fe„ ib supcrll fc™ °0 

in ^r»'t f recently made to Rama and acceded, Rama 
of Avo^v- t general consternation 

“‘I with complete 

subm^ion to fais father’s will. Bharata, too, acted ^th 
chivalrous g^e and refused to rule In any other way ^ 
as h« brothers vicegerent. So, while EaikevI persisted in^ 
obstinate determination, Rama, with Sita'and Lakahm^ 
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took his leave of parents^ citizens, and friendB and turned his 
steps towards the jongle. We may he sure that at such points 
as these we are coming very close to actual history, for in such 
ways it was that the e]ctension of Ar^ran influence in India 
must surely have come about^ It may here be added that the 
old Maharaja survived only by a day the departure of his 
favorite son and in his last hours he recalled an incident m his 
early years when he had umntentiotially slain a young man 
and had drawn down upon himself the curse of the blindj 
bereaved father. 

The journey of the exiles is described in three stages, first, 
to Cringaveta, the modern Sungroor, next to Praylga, the 
modem Allahabadj and then on to Chltrakuta, south of the 
Jumna* They stayed at ^^arious hermitages, enjo:^ing the hos¬ 
pitality of Guha, king of the Bhils, and of sages such as 
Bharadvaja, Valmlki, Sarabbanga (who burned himself alive 
on a funeral pyre), and Agastya. The visit from Bharata 
failed to shake the hero's resolution and the terror of the 
rdkshasas failed to daunt his courage* These last proved, 
however, a great menace to Rama'^s peace. One fSkshust 
Curpanakha, the sister of RSvana, made herself particularly 
obnoxious by falling in love with him* Rama lightly sent on 
the enamored demoness to his brother Lakshmana and he 
referred her again to Rama. The infuriated raksbasl then 
attacked Sita and for this suffered the loss of her ears and 
nose at the hands of Lakshmana. All bleeding from her 
mutUation she summoned her brothers Khara and Dushana 
and these brought up against the Da^arathids first fourteen 
and then fourteen thousand terrible rakshasas who, after re¬ 
peated charges, were scattered and slain by Rama and bis 
brother^ In personal combat Rama then engaged first Khara 
and then Dusbana and slew them both, while the gods in 
heaven exulted* ^urpanakba herself escaped and carried the 
direful tidings to Ravana in Lanka where, following upon the 
first constematioQj preparations were made for revenge* 
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But first came ilie journey of Ravana and his minister 
MarTcha northward to study the situation and, if possible, to 
obt^n possession of Sita* .Arrived at the hermitage in'an 
aSrial chariot, RSvana lured Rama from his house by an 
illusory antelope whose skin was coveted by Siii Then 
Lakshmana, left behind in charge of Sita, was in turn be- 
piled by hearing what appeared to be the voice of Rama cry¬ 
ing, Help I Help! *' Then, the two brothers being gone, 
came Rfivana in the guise of a Brahman mendicant to whom 
Sita, as by piety bound, opened her door. In an instant the 
demon returned to his proper form and bore away the strug¬ 
gling woman to his chariot. Alas, there was none to help 
but the elderly Jatayu, king of the vultures, the son of Garuda, 
the bird of Vishnu. The heroic fowl put up a valiant fight to 
rescue the abducted princess. Indeed, Ravana’s chariot was 
wrecked and the demon had all he could do to inSict upon 
the bird a mortal wound and then speed back upon his black 
wings bearing his unhappy prey towards the isiand realm of 
Lanka, 

So it Was that when Rama and Lakshmana, mutually re* 
proachful and agonised over their loss, came upon the scene 
of the combat, it was to learn from the dying bird the story 
of the outrage and of Rilvana’s flight towards Ceylon. 

But, ere dying, Jatayu was able to give Rama the advice 
to seek alliance with Sugriva, the king of the monkeys, and his 
people, who may quite conceivably represent for us the negrito 
abori^ncs, enlisted by the Aryans as allies agaiust their 
Kolarian or Dravidian foes. Sugriva, we are told, the monkey 
king, had been dethroned by his brother Bali, and first 
of all underttsok to dethrone B^li and reesiabJisb Sugriva. 
Rama, not without some rather diocking treacheiy, slew Bali 
and the alliance was immediately thereafter consummated. 

.An important figure now enters the story in the person of 
Hanuman (‘longjaw’) son of the wind (Vdya) and general of 
the monkey forces. His prowess as a jumper prompted his 
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being sent to spy out tbe sittiation iti Lanka and he made the 
leap of sixty miles across the sea in one jump and then sought 
the walls of iron, stone, brass, copper, silver, and gold, whence 
he might watch for the appearance of Slt^ In the form of a 
cal Hanuman found Ms way into the city and the palace and 
eventually discovered STti guarded hy a troop of monstrous 
raJeshasIs. He also beheld Ravana and heard his plea for 
Slta*s love^ He beard also her defiant reply- AD this was 
reassuring, except that the demon threatened to eat STti in 
two months if she refused to become tus wife* So Hanumin 
concluded in the inter^'al to have a httle fun on his own 
accouiiL Ho slew many thousands of rakshasis and, on his be¬ 
ing captured, with bis tail set on fire, he changed bis form and 
scattered death and conflagration through the palace halls of 
Lanka* Then he returned with bis report, put himself at the 
head of the auxiliary army of bears and monkeys, and pres¬ 
ently the whole host was in motion towards the straits. 

The proof that Rama’s army actually passed over to Ceylon 
b still pointed out in the rocks and islets which mark the site 
of Ramans Bridge—also in later limes designated Adam's 
Bridge by the Muhammadans- A touch of humor is given to 
the account of the bridge’s construction by the story of the 
squirrels who, unable to carry the beams, helped to fill tho 
chinks with the dust they accumulated upon their bushy tails. 
Presently the entire army arrived at Lanka and encamped 
near the Subaia Mountains to the great dismay of Rivatia 
and his counselors. 

So we come to the sixth book, the Yuddha-kindaf where 
events assume a prodigious characters such as—at least for 
the Westerner—is paralysing Instead of stimulating to the 
imagination. W^c have the commencement of hostilities by 
the army of Ramaj then comes a great battle between the 
monkeys and the rakshasas outside the city; next comes the 
great magic of Indrajit, the son of Ravana, whereby he en¬ 
tangles Rama and Laksbmana in a noose of snakes. The 
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heroes are only extricated through the appeamnce of ViEhnu's 
bird, Garuda, at whose smell the snakes instantly decamped. 
By this time Ravana fek called upon to take the field him¬ 
self. He came forth with a great array of horse and foot, of 
elephants and chariots, and there was a tremendous conflict 
in lie course of which another brother of Ravana, Kumbha- 
kama, was awakened out of his six-months' sleep to lend 
assistance, only, however, to die by the hand of Rama. A 
little later, when Indrajil returns to the fray, even Rfima and 
Lakshmana fell to the ground as though slain, hut Sushena, 
the physician, Instantly dispatched Hanuman to the Himilayas 
for a certain healing herb. Hanumin, unable to find the herb, 
brought the mountain mass itself and not merely Rama and 
Lakshmana but all the slain monkeys were immediately re¬ 
vived by the smell. 

Against such odds it was almost vain for Havana to contend. 
He shut himself up in the dty of Lanka but even here he was 
not secure. Hanuman was immediately commissioned to de¬ 
stroy the city with fire. The valiant Tndrajit, moreover, was 
slain by Lakshmana, who in turn was slain by Ravana and 
had once again to be recovered by the healing herb from the 
Himalayas, At this point we begin to respect the obstinate 
valor of the demon king and are not without some feeling of 
compunction when he falls slain at last, not so much because 
of the prowess of Rama as through celestial weapons loaned 
by the gods. Though the gods were not permit tf?d themselves 
to overcome Ravana, they certainly weighted the scales heavily 
against him through the assistance they supplied the Da^ara- 
thids. 

The sixth book of the epic ends with the accomplishment of 
all that the gods of Rama had set themselves to do. Ravana 
is slain, Sita released from captivity, and Rama crowned 
triumphantly as MaharSja. But the seventh book, the Uttara- 
kdnda (last section) adds some strange developments, cer¬ 
tainly not parts of the original story. First, Rama has doubts 
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of th^ purity of Sitl I>ecause of her long sojourn in tlie pdace 
of Ravaua. So tie long-suffering wife—the Griselda of Indian 
literature—has to subnut to an ordeal by fire in order to 
vindicate her honor. Agni restores her to ier husband and 
pronounces her free from all stain. So for a time Rama and 
Sit a reign together at Ayodhya. A few months after, how^everp 
one of the ministers suggested to Rama that a certain amount 
of poverty in the city was due to the taking back of S!ta 
after she bad resided ten months in the demon^s palace^ This 
suggestion the overdeveloped consdence of Rama accepted as 
sufficient reason for once again sending her forthp though she 
about to become a motbetp into the jungle. Fortunatelyp 
beyond the Ganges she found a refuge in the hermitage of 
Vdmiki and herep in the sage’s bousep the two sonsp Lava and 
Ku^j^ were born* The birds of the air were more merciful 
than Rama, for they pive the mother shelter from the sun 
with their wdngs and dipped their pinions in Ganges water to 
cool her brow. 

Now the story skips a few years and we see Lava and Ku<^a 
grown up, but with their father still the prey to perplescity 
and scruples. Thb time the trouble was that he had slain a 
Brahman, for Ravanaj though a demon, belonged to the sacred 
caste. To satisfy his conscience Rama decided upon an 
a^vamedha and the horse, followed by the rajab youngest 
brother ^trughna, went on till it came to the place where 
Sltil was living with her sons. The boys, all unabasbedp 
stopped the horse and wounded Qatrughna. Later on, in 
similar fashion, they defeated Lakshmana and were prepared 
to oppose Rama himself when the monkey general Hanuman 
detected in them a likeness to Rama and the identilication fol¬ 
lowed* After this there was really no further e^ccuse for mis¬ 
giving and the generally accepted version tells of the whole 
family living henceforth happily at Ayodhya* 

Nevertheless, the Adkydtma Rdmdyatm (a popular work of 
comparatively recent times) is not to be deprived of a further 
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trial. Once again is Slta called upon to attest her itioocence 
and this time she—‘the field furrow*—appealed to her mother^ 
the earth, to prove her purity. ImmedUitely the earth opened 
and there arose from the diasm a great throne on which sat 
Prithivj, the earth mother, who stretched out her hand to her 
rnuch enduring child, claiming her aa the fairy queens claimed 
King Arthur after his defeat. 

SM has always been the favorite heroine of India aod the 
blessings pronounced on those who read the story are not less 
than those promiscxl to the readers of the Mahdbkir^i^ta? 
In some ways still more was c^^pected. 

Not much more remains to be said in such a sketch as the 
present one. The cornpjositeness of the poem has already been 
touched upon. It seems probable that the main story is given 
in Books ILVI, and that both I and VIT are additions of a 
late date* The general kernel is plainly pre-Buddhistic, as 
may be proved by a study of the geographical terminology. 
By comparison with the Alakabhdruta the Rdtiidyar^a has few 
episodes, though in the number of these must be included the 
storj' of Vi^*ainitra*s conflict with Vaslshtha over the mir^ 
aculous cow, the legend of the decent of the Ganges upon the 
head of Qiva, and the striking story (already referred to) of 
how the sage Valmiki received the afllatus of the gift of song. 

Of the general popularity of the epic there can be no doubt. 
Its fame is, indeed, foretold in the lines: 

As long as mountaia ranges stand, 

And rivets flow upon the earth; 

So long will the Rdmdyana. 

Survive upon the lips of men. 

The prediction has been abundantly fulfilled, not merely by 
the continued reading of ValmTki’s RdmSyatta but even more 
so by the familiarity of India’s millions with such borrowings 
or inutations as are found in Kshemeudra's Rdmdyana- 

^ Ste the coadudoD or Chapter XIV. 
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katkisiiTa-manjari^ or in Bhoja's Rdfndyana-€hampUj or sudi 
plays as th& famous Uiiarurdmd^ckarUa (?/ Bbm^abhuti^ or 
such weH4oved vernacular renderings as the Hindi Ram- 
cAarit-mdnas of Tulsi Das. In thb connection I may be for¬ 
given the following extended quotaiion from Sir George Bird- 
wood's IndusirM Arts of quotation which indeed 

applies equally to both the epicSj andj indeed* to mudi poetry 
besides: 

Nightly to listening millions are the stories of the Rdmayana 
and MaMbkdrata told all over India. They are sung at all 
large assemblies ot the people at marriage feasts and temple 
services, at village festivals and the receptions of chiefs and 
princes. Thenj when all the gods have been duly worshipped, 
and the men are wearying of the meretridous posturings and 
grimaces of the dandng girls^ and the youngsters haw let off 
all the squibs and crackerSp a revei'cnd Brahman steps upon the 
scerte^ with the familiar bundle of inscribed pa!m4eaves in his 
hand, and sitting down and opening them one by One upon his 
lap, slow and lowly begins his antique diant, and late into the 
starry night holds his hearer$j young and old, spell-bound by 
the story of the pure lov^ of Rama and Siti; and of Braupndi 
who too dearly lov^ed the bright Arjuna, and the doom ot the 
froward sons of Dbritarashtra. Or in a gayer momeut some 
younger voice rings out the stirring episode of BhTma^s fight 
with Hidimba, the Asura, or the hilarious distlchs which tell of 
the youthful Krishna's sports with the milk-maids; until with 
laughter and with farewell greetings the assembiy breaks up; 
when all walk off^ like moving shadows^ to their homes, through 
cool palm-groves, and moonlit fields of rice, and the now silent 
village streets* In India the Rdmdyam and MakdbMratiif 
Rama and SI to, Hanuman and Ravana, Vishnu and the Garuda, 
Krishna and Riidha, the Kauravas and the F^davas, are every¬ 
where, in sculptured stone about the temples, and on the carved 
woodwork of bouses; on the graven brass and copper ot domestic 
ntensUs; or painted in fresco on walls, Rama, like Vishnu, dressed 
in yellow, the color of joy, Lakshmana in purple, Bharata in 
green, and Qatrughna in red. * . . They are the charm which 
bas stayed ihe course of time in India, and they will probably 
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oratipuc for ages yet to reflect the moming-star of Aryan civfli- 
latian, fixed, as it were, in the hea>'£a of Indra, and irremovable.^ 

All this is, on the whole, well deserved, though it is. hard for 
the Western mind to excuse, with complete conviction, the 
doctrinaire and selfish attitude of Rama towards Slta after the 
victory over Ravana. 

As a poem, the Rdmayana may be regarded as a kind of 
t^sition form between the epic proper and, on the one hand, 
the Puranas, on the other hand, the KAvyas. 

As a concluding illustration of the general style of the poetic 
narrative let me quote the description of Rama’s visit to the 
forest hermitage in the Dandaka wood v 

When Rama, valiant hero, stood 
In the vast shade of Bandak wood, 

His eyes on every side he bent 
And saw a hermit settlement, 

Where coats of bark were hung around, 

And holy grass bestrewed the ground. 

Bright with Brahmanic lustre glowed 
That circle where the saints abode: 

Lite the hot sun in heaven it shone. 

Too daading to be looked upon. 

Wild creature found a refuge where 
The court, well swept, was bright and fair, 

And countiess birds and roedeer made 
Their dwelling in the friendly shade. 

Beneath the boughs of welMoved trees 
Oft danced the gay Apsarases. 

Around was many an ample shed 
Wherein the holy fire was fed? 

With sacred grass and skins of deer, 
ladles and sacrificial gear. 

And roots and fruit and wood to bum. 

And many a brimming water-um. 

There, clad in coats of bark and hide_ 

Their food by fruits and roots supplied— 

*Sif George Birdwood, Muittial Am of Indio. Vol I, p, 3,. 
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Dwelt many an old and reverend :slre^ 

Bright as the siia^ or Lord of Fire^ 

All with each worldly sense subduedj 
A ptLre md saintly multitude,^ 

■ Book nij Canto TraA$hUon by R. H, T. Gilffith. Trajksbtioos of 
tbc Mamayoxa have been made by R. H. T, Giiffithp Beu^iea, rSra. and 
by Romc^ Chuodcr Dutt^ London, igoo. On the poem getMialfy nr 
M. WintcrdiLE^ Cesckk^U drr indiscien LUittatur^ Er&ter 404*440; 

J* C. Oman^ The Grtai Epici 0/ Imdhi lS04-Iioo^ and H. Jacobi^ Bat 
Rdmdyana, iS^j. Arthur LUUr^ in RSitiu ud Homer, 191 bu attempted 
(withoqt great auccesa) to paove that Ronicr found the theme of Mt two 
great poem in the Indian Epic 
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CHAPTER XVm 

JAINISM 

liKfepmdent philosophloil movnocnu of tbe lixtli ceoloiy ox._ Tbi Kventy 

bemies—The iwo eorvivon—Oviguu of Jftiniiai—The toiy of Mihi- 
vln—The twetiiy.foue ‘eooqwnti'—The twelve miivem] ukumkIu— 
The eight gKot edtitno-The Sky^tothed’—The *whl(e^gthed’—Jjiin 
srehilecttiie—The ehtiois of Jaloliiii—The Jein Canoo aod Jia com- 
BMUfu^VarUlioni of the CSeeran-The geoma prfndplet of Jefnfiiii 
X&e S£fnii~T^e Enilucfifc of J flia i (m in ii'tLi:ti 

tun^Jiinkta b TamD litczitur^—Tbe Jltraka Ckintamdni^l^M 
Kmil of Tlntwilkvir—The Udy A^ykr—Utmxth&ndiMr-^ 
*JetotU cf Eappy Sayrngf —Modern eadnute ol Jaio^ 


As sowfeb&dy Tnay cut 0f striH a bUrtd 
as somebody may cut or strike the foot, the ankle^ 
the knccj the thigh, the hip, the navels the beUy, 
the f^ank, the bach^ the bosom, the heart, the 
breasif the neck^ the orm^ the the nail, the 

eye, the broWf ike forehead^ the Afad, as j£M*w kUl 
(openly)f as some extirpate {secretly) ^ {thus the 
eartk-bo^es are struck, cut and killed, though 
their feeling is not mamfest). 

Be who injures these (earth-bodies) does not 
comprehend and renounce the sin fid acts. Know¬ 
ing thenif a mse mow should ifo* act sinfully 
towards earth, nor cause others to act so, nor 
allow others to act so. He who knows these causes 
of sin relating to earth, is called a reward-knOiidng 
sage. Thus / say, 

Tkt AckOt^nga SutrOt 1, tmnsktsi by JaCqu 


W E have aJraatiy noted the great outburst of indepen* 
dent—not to say heretical—thought which char¬ 
acterizes the sixth century b*c. This is quite 
evidently not to be explained by a merely perverse spirit of 
rebellion against the authority of the Veda or a gpin^t the 
status of the Brahmans in Indian society. It may very well 
have had some relation to that great wave of religious and 
philosophical awakening which passed across the entire con¬ 
tinent of Asia about this time. From Zoroaster and the 
greater Hebrew prophets in the West to Confucius and Lao 
Tzii in China there seems to have been some underdowtng 
current of thought, which historians have as yet been unable 
to detect, but which moved men to dwell seriously upon the 
significance of spiritual things. In the case of Buddhism, in¬ 
deed, as we shall sec a little later, it is even possible to take 
note of non-Indian—perhaps Persian—influences. 

In India itself, and especially in the ancient kingdom of 
Magadha, the present Bihar, we have abundant illustration of 
this exuberant manifestation of Interest in religion. Seventy or 
more of these movements, comprehensively designated as 
heresies, have been referred to as marking the great transi¬ 
tional period of Indian history of the sixth and filth centuries 

B.C, 

The fate of most of these was to perish unwept and unsung, 
but two have survived to aflbrd interest even to the present 
day and to contribute extensively to the mass of significant 
Indian literature. These two are Jainism and Buddhism, each 
destined to survive, but each in a strikingly diverse way. 
Buddhism was to become a world religion, though practically 
expelled from the land of its origin. Jainism was fated never 

2^7 
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to find a home outside of India, but, nevertheless, in its native 
land to attain a permanent status. 

Our object here is hy no means to give a complete account 
of the Jain religion, yet the brief reference t^e must make to 
the literature of this faith makes it inevitable that we at least 
give some space to an explanation of its general character and 
of its tenets. The word /aiaispi is derived from the root 
ji (‘to conquer’), aind siguihes the religion of those who have 
conquered the lust of living. Dr. Farquhar says; 

Jainism was originally merely a specialisation and iotensifi- 
cation of the old ascetic discipline under the influence of an 
extreme reverence for life and of a dogmatic belief that not only 
men, and plants, but eveo the smallest particles of earth, 

fire, water and wind are endowed with living souls. Conse¬ 
quently, a very large part of the Jain monk’s attention was 
directed towards u$mg the extremest care not to injure any 
living thing. So eager were the Jains to part with the world 
to the uttermost that many of thrir monks wore not a scrap of 
clothing. Twelve years of most severe asceticism were neces* 
Gary for salvation. After that, if a monk did not wish to live, 
be was recommended to starve himself to death.^ 

Unlike Buddhism, which derives directly from the founder, 
Gautama, Jainism represents a teaching long antecedent to 
the career of its most distinguished teacher, Mahavira. In¬ 
deed, the Jains are never tired of speaking about their doctrine 
as eternal. It is necessary, nevertheless, to start a considera¬ 
tion of the system with some account of this Vardhamana 
hfabavTra, whose life seems to have been comprised within the 
years from 599 to 527 b.c. —dates which make him an older 
contemporary of Gautama. Like the Buddha, he was a 
Kshatriya, and bails from the same region of Magadha, He 
seems to have been the son of a nobleman of Vai^ili and 
dosely related to the royal family of his native state, hfany 
are the legends concemiog the dreams of Trlqala, bis mother, 

^ J. N, Furquh^^ PTiMet cf p. 50. Qlio^tcd ptnniMioft of 

tbt Oxtoid UoLver&ity Fth£. 
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prior to the birth of her illustrious son, but we must pass over 
these to mention the bare facts of his early vocation to the 
ascetic life, his marriage to the lady Yaqoda, the birth of bis 
daughter, who eventually married the first schismatic, Jamah, 
his initiation as a monk, in the thirtieth year of his age, his 
fasting under the AffikA tree, and other episodes such as 
parallel with remarkable closeness the career of his younger 
contemporary. Bom with three degrees of knowledge, Mabavira 
attained the remaining fourth at his Aevttiii, or ''enlighten- 
ment,” and then for forty-two years of monkhood preached 
the message of deliverance to his generation, till ‘the two 
Terrible Ones,’ who dog the sou!, Birth and Death, ceased to 
have power over him and he passed away quietly and alone. 

Mabavira is regarded by the Jains as the latest bom of 
twenty-four historical ‘conquerors,’ known as the Twenty-four 
Tirtkakaras (or TirtkSnkttras), a word variously c.\plained.* 
Of the earlier TTrthakaras there are endless and frequently 
grotesque legends. In almost every case the 'conquerors' lived 
in remote aeons of the world’s history and reached ages of 
fabulous length. The nineteenth Tlrthakara is smd to Imve 
been bom as a woman, owing to deceitfulness in a previous 
life. She had accomplished the perfect work of an ascetic in 
all the twenty particulars, but the one 'little rift within the 
lute’ remained and Mallinatha was, in spite of all, a woman. 
This, however, the sect of the Digambaras ('sky-clothed’) 
deny. The immediate predecessor of Mabavira was Parq- 
vanatha, the twenty-third Tlrthakara, and it is possible that 
he, like Ms successor, was an historical personage. He b said 
to have been bom at Benares about 817 b.c. 

In addition to the twenty-four Tlitbakaras, Jain mythology 
speaks of the twelve Chakravertins, or “universal monarchs”; 
also of the nine VSsudevas, the nine Baladevas, and the nine 
Prativasudevas—making altogether the sixty-three great per- 

»The usual na tion 1$ “fuTd-makef,'* or idiglous pttweer, from 
tlrjJkg:, oTMihtg" and 4ri, “to make." 
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sonages of Jainism, celebrated in the famous poem of Hema- 
cbandra. 

hlahavira’s disciples during his lifetime were fourteen thou¬ 
sand in number, divided among the four orders, or thikas, of 
monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen. But the element of 
division appeared early and eight great schisms are recorded, 
beginning with that of Mahavira's son-in-law, Jamati, and 
ending with the more permanent split of a.o. 83, which pro¬ 
duced the Digambaras. The first-named schism, that of 
Jamali, was over the philosophical question as to whether a 
thing were perfected when it was begun, but the real discussion 
concerned the far more practical matter of the right way to 
make beds. The eighth schism took place, as noted above, 
towards the end of the first century a.n. when, under the in¬ 
fluence of Vajras«na, the Digambara^ or "sky-clothed,” sect 
was formed in opposition to that known henceforth as the 
^vetambara, or "white-dothed." Between the two bodies 
there were really five points of difference, touching the repre¬ 
sentation of Mahavira as naked, the impossibiliiy of women 
achieving deliverance, the marriage or nonmarriage of the 
founder, the need of food after a saint has obtained bcvala- 
jnatta <'complete knowledge’) and lastly the necessity of 
complete nudity for all ascetica. On this last point there was 
endless argument. .A modern Jain has put the matter thus; 

Jaina monks are naked because Jainism says that as long as 
one entertains the same idea of nakedDess as we do, he cannot 
obtain salvation. One cannot, according to Jain principles, ob¬ 
tain mokska, as long as he remembers that he is naked. He can 
only cross over the ocean of the world after he has forgotten that 
he is naked. ... As long as a man thinks and knows that be is 
naked, that there is something like good and evil, he cannot 
obtain moksha.* 

Thou^ our concern Is avowedly with the literature of 
Jainism we shall not be greatly straying from the subject in 

■ Btnox^ Dius, quoted Faicgubufj &pt. p, 35, 
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sayiDg a word or two about Jdn architecture, since ft was by 
its arduLecture that Jainism expressed itself and its philosophy 
long before these expressions were embodied in books. The 
temples of the Jains are either stup^^S', that is, shrines in the 
form of a tower^ or else caves. The earliest stupa temples 
were of wood and it is here we find the origin of certain fea¬ 
tures aftewards transferred to the more stubborn material 
of stone. Such are the exquisite and delicate traceries which 
excite universal admiration in the later buildings. The 
temples include a good deal of architectural symbolism such 
as was held In common by Brahman and Buddhist as well 
as Jain, The place for the ceremonial drcumambulation 
(prada^shina)t howem^ was always preserv^ed. Some of the 
cave temples, hewn out of the solid rockp go back to several 
centuries before Christ and (according to Ferguson) include 
the caves of Orissa and-H>f later date—those of Badani, 
Elura, and Patna. A common feature in all the temples was 
the triple provision of open vestibule, closed assembly hall and 
inner shrine for the images^ In later times the ^luhammadans 
found it quite feasible to transform some of the Jain temples 
into respectable ^luhammadan mosques. ‘The golden age of 
Jain temple building, it is interesting to note, is from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, corre^onding with the 
great period of Gothic architecture in Western Europe. Sir 
Richard Temple has this to say of Jain architecture in India, 
as he knew it fifty years ago: 

The Jains possess many fine siructures in dilTereat parts of 
India. The adherents of the Jain faith occupy the summits of 
the forest-dad Farasnath, which overlooks the plain of Western 
Bengal, and of Abu which stands as a lofty outwork of the 
Aravalli raoge^ Their reUgious stronghold at the present time 
ts on the heights of the solitary Satnmj IMountain, near PaliLana, 
In the peninsula of Kathiawar. Tlie numerous cupolas^ obelisks 
and spires, often bright with the whitest marhle, seem to pierce 
the sky. The shrines are laden with the weight of gorgeous 
offerings, seoi by the wealthy members of the sect from almost 
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every populous dty of the empire. From the terraces of the 
edificeSj half^ temples, half fortresses, is to be seen an extensive 
view of the rich plains, once studded with historic cities, of which 
the names alone survive, even the sites being untraceable.* 

Jain litwature proper is quite extensive and includes, bisides 
the Canon and its commentaries, a large number of works on 
lexicography and grammar, and much also in the way of 
moral tales and poetry. 

The Canon adopted by the Digambaras is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from that held by the Cvetambaras. The latter was 
fixed in a.d, 454 by the monk Devarddhi. The books of the 
Canon are written in verse, or prose, or in mixed verse and 
prose. The language is a Prakrit known as Ardha-Magadhi, 
or simply Jain MabSrashtrl. About a,d. 1000, however, the 
Jain scriptures were rendered into Sanskrit and this language 
became customary thereafter. 

It IS difficult to convey in a sentence or two the general 
teachings of the Jain Canon. Id its leading ideas there is an 
apprramaiion to the Samkhya philosophy. One central doc¬ 
trine is that of 'the indefiniteness of being,* which is explained 
by Dr. Jacobi as follows; 

Exfetmg thin^ are permanent only as regards their substance, 
but their accidents, or qualities, originate and perish. To ex¬ 
plain: any material thing continues to exist for ever as matter; 
this matter, however, may assume any shape and quality. Thus* 
cky, for example, be regarded as permanent, but the form 
0 a jar of clay, or its color, may come into existence and perish.* 

Thin^ are divided into things lifeless and things living. Alt 
matter is eternal and consists of atoms; souls also are eternal 
and are infinite in number. In practice Jains are aiming at 
the attainment of Nirvana, or mokska. The path to this is 
along the threefold road of right faith, right knowledge, and 
right conduct. The monk takes the five vows: not to kill, not 

*|ir Rld]«nl TeapV, India hi iSSo, p, 31, 

H. Juobf, “J^Jnisai," £ncydopttiiia o/ MtUpon and Eikiej. 
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to He, not to steal, to abstain from sexual intercourse, and to 
renounce all earthly possessions, ^lien these vows are all 
completdy fulfilled the Jain, as stated earlier, is permitted 
to commit suicide by self-starvation. In general it may be 
said that the rules laid down for the Jain do not greatly difier 
from those laid down for the Brahmanic ascetic, but whether 
one copied from the other, and which one, are matters of 
uncertainty. 

One of the most ancient parts of the Canon, as fixed by 
Devarddhi, is the AchSringa SStra, at least so far as the first 
book is concerned. From the opening lecture in this first book, 
entitled: “Knowledge of the Weapon,” we give, as a specimen 
of the whole, the following extract: 

The [living] world is afilictedi iniserable, difficult to instruct, 
and without discrimination. In this world full of pain, suffering 
by their different acts, see the benighted ones cause great pain. 
SeeJ there are beings individually embodied [in earth; not one 
all-soul). Seel there are men who control themselves [whilst 
others only] pretend to be houseless (f.e. monks, such as the 
Bauddhas, whose conduct differs not from that of house-holders], 
because one destroys this earth-body by bad and injurious do¬ 
ings, and many other beings besides, which he hurts by means 
of earth, throu^ his doing acts relating to earth. About this 
the Reverend Oue has taught the truth; for the sake of the 
^lendor, honor, and gioty of this life, for the sake of birth, death 
and final liberation, for the removal of pain, man acts sinfully 
towards rarth, or causes others to act so, or allows others to act so. 
This deprives him of happiness and perfect wisdom. About this 
he is informed when he has understo^ or heard, either from the 
Reverend One or from the monks, the faith to be coveted. There 
are some who, of a truth, know this [i.e, tnjuring] to be the bond¬ 
age, the delusion, the death, the hell. For this a man is longing 
when he destroys this [earth-body] by bad, injurious doings, 
and many other beings be^des, which he hurts by means of 
earth, through bis doing acts relating to earth.* 

^Aek^rSnitt Sfitw, I, i, s, 1-4. TmisiailM by Jnciibi, Sicnd Boob ei 
the Eaat, ed. F. M« Vol. XXH, 
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The influence of Jainism is to be seen also in the other 
relipous literatures of India, both north and south. In centra! 
India there was a very definite attempt made to turn 
Cbandragupta, founder of the Mauryan dynasty, into a be¬ 
liever and even to claim him as a pious Jain monk. 

In the south much of the Tamil literature has been In- 
fiucnced by the faith of hlahavlra. The Jivaka Ckintamata, 
whi^ Mine have reckoned the finest of all Tamil poems, is 
distinctively Jain. According to a well-known tradition, eight 
thousand Jain monks, in time of famine, came to a king of the 
Pandiyan realm and each contributed a couplet instead of 
something more substantial. The angry monarch threw the 
eight thousand couplets into the river, but four hundred of 
the best floated against the stream and now form the 
N^adiyar, a series of aphorisms on transmigration, karma, 
and deliverance. The poem has been translated by Dr. Pope. 
One of the verses runs as follows: 

They went to bathe in the great sea, but cried: 

We will wait till all its roar is hushed, then bathe. 

Such is their worth who say: We will get rid of dl our house- 
hold tops and cares^ 

And then we will practise virtue and be wise,^ 

A still more famous TamU poem, written under Jain influ¬ 
ences, is iht Kurf^ of the pariah weaver, Tiruvalluvar^ who 
lived on the Coromandel coast, near Ifadras. The poem treats 
of Virtue;, Wealth, and Love^ in string of shorty epigram^ 
matk verses;, rival! mg^ in their crisp and cutting vigor, the 
soltj languid grace of the Naladiyarp*^* The following verses, 
translated by Dr. Pope, will give some idea of the original 
flavor: 


A sea of love, "lis true^ I see stretched out before^ 

But not the trusty bark that wafts to yonder shore-' 


1 2' H; Osfani, 

bb' q/ India, p. 316. 
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The pangs tlmt evening brings I never knew, 

Till he, my wedded spouse, from me withdrew,^® 

My grief at morn a bud, aJi day an opening flower, 

Full-blown expands in evening honr.^^ 

Or bid thy love, or hid thy shame depart; 

For me 1 cannot bear them both, my worthy heart.*® 

Still another Tamil name of repute, whose poetry was com¬ 
posed under Jain influence, is that of the Lady Awaiyat, who 
some suppose to have been a sister of Tiruvaliuvajr+ Telugu 
literature also is found to be colored by Jain influences, and 
even another—and more remote—Dravidiati literature, that of 
the Kanarese. 

The greatest of all the Jain writers is Heimchandra, bom 
about loSS, near the present city of Abmadabad. He 
is known as *tbe Omniscient One of the Iron Age' and is 
historically famous for his influence over Jayasinna Siddharaja, 
the great king of Gnjerat (1004-1143) and for his conversion 
to Jainism of the succeeding monarch, Kum^apala. It Is 
undoubtedly due to Hemachandra that Gujerat has since that 
time remained a stronghold of JainisTn, Hemachandra took 
some part In the state government and wrote a nUi~ 0 str^ 
called the Arrhan-nTti, to apply Jainism to politics. 

In addition he wrote dictionaries, grammars, and manuals 
of poetics and metrics, a famous exposition of Jain ethics, 
knowm as the Yogu 0 s{ra^ and a long epic on the mythical and 
legendary history of the world, known by the formidable title 
of Trtshashtigalakdpurushacftanta ('The Lives of the Sixty- 
three best Men of the Jain Faith’), This poem is in ten bcM>ks, 
of which the last deals with the life of MahSvIta and also 
aflords considerable information with regard to the author 
WmselL Hemachandra, says Dr. Jacobi: 

laae, 

1337, 

134 ?; 5 CC olw FraEftTj d^, pp, 315-3.18. 
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. . . ha3 a vtry extensivej and at the same time, accurate knowl¬ 
edge of many branches of Hindu and Jain learning, combLoed 
with great literary skill and an easy style. His strength lies in 
encyclopaedical work rather than in original researcb, but the 
enormous mass of varied information which he gathered from 
origbal sources, mostly lost to us, makes his works an inestimable 
mine for philological and historical research.” 

Hemachandra is said to have committed suicide by self- 
starvation in am . 1172+ 

There are a few more Jain writers who may be selected for 
mention. One of these is the Amitagati who at the end of the 
tenth century, wrote the Coliecthn of Jewels of Happy 
Sayings, a work on Jain ethics in thirty-two chapters. The 
same writer, in 1014, wrote his Dhannaperiksha, a work of 
less polemical intention than the SubhashitaralnasamdoJia, a 
work in which Brahmanism Is vigorously assailed. 

It may also be mentioned that there is, in alt probability, 
considerable Jain infuencn to be detected in the various re¬ 
censions of the beast fables of the Panchgtafitra, One of these 
recensions was brought out in i rgp by a Jain named Puma~ 
bhadra and includes twenty-one new stories. 

In proportion to their numbers the Jains are still quite an 
important religious community. They are to be found in all 
parts of northern Hindustan, but especially in the West, in 
Mewar and Gujerat. But Mrs, Stevenson is undoubtedly right 
when she says: 


It is astoni^ing that with such a magnificent record of early 
Writers the Jains of to-day, de^ite their educational advantages, 
should number so few authors of note amongst themj their lit- 
erary activity seems at present to find its chief outJet in jour¬ 
nalism and pamphleteering.!* 


M of RtH^on attd Eikiu. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

GAUTAMA THE BUDDHA 

a.nd Indim hutoiy—An int£rtude—Is Buddbiim foreign to 
Indis?—^Ttae bfumce of Prnu—^The stozy of GauUma—His pcEwnal 
attractiveness—St, Josapfaat^—Date and place of Gautama^s 
Tbe le^daiy Hfe—"Ilie IJ|rbt of Asia—Tbe Tour Sedngs—The 
^Greflt Reiitiddatioii —The ETittghtcume&t—The ‘FoOf Xobk Truths' 
and the 'Ekhtfold The Buddha and; philosophy—Tbe sodal ap¬ 

peal of Bud^ism—The forty-five years ministry—Death of the Buddha 
—The discoveiy at Fumahnpota— The oi^fiiakatkn. of the foUh— 
Duties of moiL^ and laymen 


Lord Svddho, m thy Lolus^Arone, 
With praying eyes and hands eiate^. 
What mystic rapture dost thou <mr^ 
Immutable and ^iUimQt€? * 

What pcace^ unravished of our ken. 
Annihilate from the world of men? 


The wind of change for ever blows 
Across the tumult of our way^ 

To~morraw*s unborn gwr/j depose 
The sorrertBS of our yesterday. 

^eam ykldi ts dtmm, ftrife jotlows strife. 
And Death umeeavts the svebs of life. 

Far ia the travaii and the heat. 

The broken secrets of our pride. 

The strenuous lessons of defeat. 

The fioioer deferred, the fruit denied; 

But not the peace, supremely won, 

Lord Buddha, of thy Lotus-throne. 

With futile hands ute seek to gain 
Our inaccessible desire. 

Diviner summits to attain 
With faith that sinks and feet that tire 
^ nought shall conquer or control 
The heavenward hunger of our soul. 


The end, dusivt and afar, 

S/® Isires us with its beckonine flight 
And all our mortal moments are ' 
A session of ike Infinite. 

Brno shall we reach the great, unknown 
Ntnana of thy Dstus-tkrone? 


SAaojnn Njuisu * 
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I T is with the story of Buddhisni that w begin to find 
some degree of bistoricaJ perspective in Indi^ Prior to 
Gautama Indian personalities seem to move as in a mist 
of myth or legend. Even in the case of the founder of 
Buddhism there h more than enough of the legendary to 
create perplexing problems for the historian; neverthel^j we 
sense behind the legendary someLhing which is manif^tly 
human and real. 

It is strange that after admitting such a fact we should have 
to confess the impression of something episodical m the whole 
connection of Buddhism with India. Historically^ the story of 
the religion of Gautama, its rise and fall* is but an interlude. 
Religiously, the Faith seems from the hrst to have revealed 
currents of thought at variance with the general tendency* 
Eventually, as we know, BuddHsm suectimbed to the reviving 
power of Brahmanism. From the liter ary point of view, 
which concerns us most, it produced a vast body of literature 
which was so ill-rooted in Indian language and life that many 
centuries later it had to be sought for diligently, and not with¬ 
out difficulty recovered, in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Central Asia, 
China, and even in Japan* 

Before we ask what are the specific reasons, first, for the 
rapid extension of Buddhism in India and, secondly, for its 
eventual failure to recommend itself to the masses, it is neces¬ 
sary to face the preliminary inquiry as to whether there is to 
be detected any foreign element in the founder or in bis 
s>'5tem. 

Some years ago, soon after the discovery of the actual site of 
Pataliputrap the ancient capital of King A<;oka, by Colond 
Waddell, a Parsi gentlemaii, Ratan Tata, gave a considerable 
sum for the systematic excavation of the site. The work was 

2m 
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m trusted to D. B, Spooner, who tommenced digging in Janu¬ 
ary, 1913, and two years later contributed two interesting 
articles to the Jpumai 0} the Royai Asiatic Society.^ In these 
articles Mr. Spooner maintained with great ingenuity that the 
Mauryan empire was in many particuiars Iranian. The 
ground plan of the palace of Agoka was found to correspond 
nicely with that of the ‘Hall of a hundred columns/ or the 
throne iwm of Darius Hystaspes at Persepolis, There was 
even simaarity in the mason's marks on the columns. It was 
“a Mauryan copy of the entire Pers^litan design in all its 
mam ^sentials.** On this archaeoiogical foundation Mr. 
Spooner proceeded to erect his theory, with the assistance of 
such additional material as the following. Darius, he re¬ 
minded us, reckoned India as one of his provinces; the Greek 
ambassador, Megastbenes, describes features of the Mauryan 
court which are dearly Ach«menian; A^oka had cjertain 
ofhcials e.g., Tushaspa—^who were manifestly Iranian; the 
Chinese pilgrim Fa-Men speaks of ‘the hali and palaces’ of 
Aijoka as being erected by gemi (that is. by unknown foreign- 
ets); the MahSbhSrala, moreover, asserts that the palaces, 
with their roofs supported by many columns, were built by 
Asura Maya—a name Mr. Spooner is willing to identify with 
Ahura-manda. 

From this point Mr. Spooner grows bolder and dedares the 
Mauryan dynasty not named after Mura, the mother of 
Chandragupta, as generally supposed, but really derived from 
hlount Meru, which name, again, is the same as Merv; that 
the ^stem of weights employed in the Mauryan dynasty 
agrees with that of the Aduemenians rather than with the 
system of Manu; that the chaiiya is Zoroastrian rather than 
Indian; and so on. Mr, Spooner further expatiates on the 
aversion of the Hindu books to the Mauryan, an aversion 
w jch he traces to racial rather than to religious causes; be 
states that Chandragupta probably came into India with Alex- 
lyMiniai of tkt Royai Amtie Setkty. 19pp, 63,39, 905-441;. 
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ander tie Great; that he won hb dominiop by tie aid of 
Persfati auxiliaries; and that Magadha—^ word possibly con¬ 
nected eiyniologically with stich terms as Magas, Mugk, Magi, 
—was “iniabJied mostly by foreigners^' The Cakyas, he 
argues again, were Iranians rather than Srythtans* After 
dwelling upon certain internal e\'ideDces from the Buddha 
legend in favor of his hypothesb, Mr* Spooner sums up as 
follows: 

Buddhism * * ^ stands for the spiritual accHmatisatioii of a sec¬ 
tion of the domidted Iranians^ and it Is natural that in the 
third generation of the Persian Maiiryas the Enipjeror himself 
desired a closer identification with the people of hb realm. We 
see the same phenomenon;, also in the third generation in the 
case of Akbar^ As was the case with AkbaTj too, A^oka ne\'er 
was a Hindu, and coidd not have become one had he wished, 
because of caste. The only rapprachemtni possible for the 
Myghul emperor was through a wide eclecticism of his own. 
A;oka was more favored. Thanks to the ministry o( that Gau¬ 
tama whom the dvcj/a rightly calls ^*the Heretic'^—a term whose 
force the modem world has overlooked—he was provided with 
a dose approach through the common ground of Buddhism, a 
cult of Pars! origin wherein both Magians and Hindus were 
united in one common fold.® 

Of this interesting hypothesis not much has been accepted 
by later scholarship beyond the undoubted fact of the general 
inSuenoe of Achaunenian ideas upon India and the more 
specific fact of the architectural influence as shown in the 
ruins of PataJipuira. A. B. Keithj who doubts even the archi- 
tectural identification referred to, points out some ^flagrant ab¬ 
surdities' in the theory and sums up in the following words — 
to which most later writers subscribe: 

The only conclusion to be drawn from the evidence b clear* 
Iran may and no doubt did lend India ideas of ^^rioiis kinds; 
in each case these must be carefully looked for and examined 
and ascribed to Iran only if another and Indian origin is not 

3 Mr. S;^CMJIK^ dJitd Jiipuaiv SOi 
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possible and natural. A ZoroastHan pedod of Indian history 
never existed, nor indeed was any such existence to be expected.* 

A. V\ W. Jackson is equally explicit; 

The interesting articles of Dr, D. B. Spooner, entitled Tke 
Zoroasirian Period of Indian Ilislory, make the strongest poS’ 
sible plea for a far wider extension of Persian inJlyence upon 
India in the early historic period, WTiile scholars are fully 
agreed to allow for the general and far-reachiiig theory of 
Persian influence, they have not found ihett^lves prepared 
to accept many of the hypotheses put forward in Dr. Spooner’s 
two articles, as the criticisms which succeeded their publication 
show,* 

If we recognize, then, as we are bound to do, that there is 
nothing really unTndian in the origin of Buddhism, so far as 
we are able to trace it, and certainly nothing un-Indian—or 
unique, except in a few particulars—in Buddhist philoso¬ 
phy, to what are we to ascribe, in the first place, the attrac¬ 
tiveness the system certainly bad for many Indian minds, and, 
in the second place, its growth from the position of one heresy 
among many to the position, at least for a time, of a national 
religion? 

First and foremost, is the undoubted appeal made by the 
personality of the founder.* This appeal not only gained for 
Gautama the love of a considerable circle of personal disciples, 
but also compelled the Hindus to include him as one of the ten 
atmidrs of Vishnu, and eventually made him a world figure 
reverenced by many millions beyond the boundaries of the 
peninsula. This same attractiveness also bad the remarkable 
result of carrying the story of the Buddha into the literature 
of Europe and of procuring hU capnonization, under the name 

*Jcunntl of ikt Poya! Asialle Society, 1916, pp, 138-14^. See also 
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of St. JosapbaC, at tbe fmnt^ of tlie ecdesiastical authorities 
in both the Eastern and the Western churches, tn a sketch of 
the history of Indian literature it is not out of place to recall 
this fact. St. John of Damascus (676-760?), living under the 
Urnmayad Khalifs, probably wrote his romance without know¬ 
ing that be was telling the story of the Buddha, somewhat 
disguised as a Christian monk, and without suspecting that 
Josaphat was but a variation of the term Sodkisattva. As a 
matter of fact, St. John, if he is the real author of the work, 
borrowed the story from the Lalitaviitara^—as M. Labou* 
layc was the first to discover. The romance became exceed¬ 
ingly popular, was translated into many languages, and 
eventually, in the Eastern Church on August j 6, and in the 
Western Church on November 37, the canonired Josaphat 
received—as he deserved—the ofiidal recognitioa of the 
Christian world.' 

There are still so nrtatty difficulties to unravel with regard 
to the person of the Buddha as an historical figure that many 
things ordInarQy accepted must for the present be regarded as 
uncertain. But, since our main interest is literary rather than 
historical, and since the Buddha legend occupies so targe a 
space in this literature, we shall repeat the story here with not 
too critical an eye to the uncertainties. We may be doubtful 
as to the precise date of Gautama’s birth aud of bis death; yet 
we fed that the India of the sixth century b.c, is a soil which 
had been well prepared for his life and teaching. We may be 
doubtful as to the precise character of the little raj adminis¬ 
tered by his father; yet vre may at the same time feel able to 
place our finger upon the very spot associated with the rise 
and career of one of the greatest of world teachers. 

In this significant sixth century, then, within what is known 

^ On tht irUtion bctwKo Tht Gitsptl d/ tha Infan^iy and 
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as the Nepalese Terai, was the rdj oi one ^uddhodbanap with 
its capital at Kapilavastu (the city of Kapila) * The tribe was 
a C^khyan onep of warrior prestige, though ere long destined 
to come under the dominion of the Kosalas- It must have 
been about 560 bx. when Mayadevi, the queen, set forth from 
Kapilavastu in order that her child might he born in her own 
father's realm. She had arrived at the Lumbini grove when 
the birth throes overtook her and presently the iitde child saw 
the light who was destined m time to be known as 'The Light 
of Asia.’ Once all the w'ay from Patna pillars w'ere erected 
by Agoka to mark the route to the Buddha's birthplace and 
in December, 1896^ the indicat jdos given fifteen hundred years 
ago by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien* were followed up with 
the result that the Lumbini pillar was rediscovered and the 
inscription translated which reads: 

The King Devanampuja Piyadass], when he was twenty-nine 
years anointedp did this place the honor of coming here in persom 
Because Buddha was bom here, the ^kfaya-saint, he caused a 
stone siirrounding and screening wall to be made and a stone 
pQlar to be set tip. Because the Blessed One was boro here^ 
he made the villa^ Lumbhd free of rent and entitled to the 
eighth share of grain. 

The young prince was called, prophEtically, Siddkarika Che 
who accomplishes his aim’). His family name was Gautama 
—a name already encountered more than once in our narrative. 
Later on, after his attainment of 'right comprehension’ he was 
known as 'the Buddha/ the 'enlightened one/ or Talkagata 
phe who ims arrived at the truth'), or Mmi ('the 

C^ya sage’). 

We need not pursue the fantastic sequence of legendary 
lore with which pious fancy has embroidered the story of 
Siddhartha. Much of it will be found in Sir Edwin Arnold's 
"Light of Asia” with sufficient exuberance of detail, 

*S« Fi-hicii'a iff Biiddl^tic Kingihmiy uaiulfLtioa by Jim® 
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The Scrip lure of the Sawor of the World, 

Lord Buddha, Prince SiddharUie styled on earth— 

In Earth and Heavens and Helk Incomparable, 
All-Honored, Wisest, Best, most Pitiful; 

The Teacher of Nirvana and the Law,* 

We may just recall the legends making known to Mayadevi 
the miraculous birth to be; the story of wonders attending the 
birth; the shout of victory and the seven steps; the story of 
the mother’s death seven days after; the coming of 

A gray-haired saint, Asita, one whose cars 
Long closed to earthy things, caught heavenly sounds, 

And heard at prayer beneath his pcepul tree 
The Devas singing songs at Buddha’s birthA* 

'Then follows, with epic wealth of detail, the account of a 
young Kshatriya’s education, his supernatural athletic skill, 
the tossing of the elephant over the city wall, the creation of a 
spring of water where the miraculous arrow fell, the discovery 
on his body of the thirty-two marks which betokened the 
birth of a great world ruler {cfiakravartm) or a Buddha, the 
making of the ‘five great observations which designated one 
bom of the right family, in the right continent, the right 
district, at the right time, and of the right mother, for the 
highest of destinies. 

Now appears his father's amdety lest the young man’s 
choice should take him into the way of the ascetic rather than 
into that of the warrior sovereign. To influence Siddharthas 
decision be is married to his cousin Yasodhara, daughter of the 
Koliyan chief. Ten years after, Rahula, the Buddha’s only 
child, was bom. Further to fence the young prince from 
brooding over the trials and uncertainties of life, all objects 
of misery and ill-fortune were carefully concealed, by the 
king’s command, from Siddhartha’s sight- 

■ Sir Edwia Anold, "Li|hl o( Aaii.* 
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The king commanded that within those walls 
No mention should be made o( death or age, 

Sorrow, or pain, or sickness, 

But destiny proved stronger than Cuddhodhana. So we 
come to the familiar story of the Tour Seeings,* that is, the 
four expeditions with the charioteer in the course of which, by 
the action of divine providence, as it was believed, Siddhartha 
beheld in sequence the spectacles of age, of sickness, of d^tb, 
and of the ascetic. With full force the "weary weight of this 
unintelligible world’* smote on the hitherto untroubled cairn of 
a sheltered manhood. Inevitably followed the urge which 
had so far been latent or suppressed. As Sir Edwia Arnold 
tells tis: 

> . . Lol Siddhartha turned 

Eyes gleaming with divine tears to the sky, 

Eyes lit with heavenly pity to the earth; 

From sky to earth he loofe^, from earth to Sky, 

As if his spirit sought in lonely flight 
Same far-ofl vision, linking this and that. 

Lost—past—but searchable, but seen, but known. 

• T . . I would not let one cry 

Whom I could save! How can it he that Brahm 

Would make a world and keep It miserable. 

Since, if all-powerful, he leaves it so, 

He is not good, and if not powerful, 

He^ is not God? Channa! lead home again! 

It is enough! Mine eyra have seen enough! ** 

So came about the ^ Great Renunciation.* Siddhartha was 
twenty-nine years old when he carried out his far-reaching 
resolution, rose up in the night, stepped lightly over the sleep¬ 
ing forms of wife and child, and, attended only by his chari¬ 
oteer, mounted the horse Kan taka, to forsake forever the white 
domes of Kapilavastu. When he reached the edge of the 
jungle the future Buddha took off his royal robes, cut off the 

^Ibid. 
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long locks which were ihe symbol of his freedoni, and sent 
back chariot and horse to the deserted palace. Then, facing 
with unaverted eyes the mystery of sorrow and pain^ with all 
die trappings of life surrendered* Siddhartha attached himself 
to a party of five ascetics from Benares* to find perchance* in 
their accepted way of life* release and peace. Alas* she years 
of struggle passed without any spiritual result; it was ^^like 
time spent in tying the air into knots*” So now* thirty-sbe 
yeiirs of age, Gautama left the anchorites as he had left the 
dwellers in a palace* and went forth solitary to take his place 
under the famous Bo tree {ficus indica} at Buddhagaya, there 
to wrestle with the priudpalities and powers of evil, within 
and without, till peace should crown his efforts. The tempta¬ 
tion of Gautama has been many times described* and in fullest 
detail; suffice it here to say that the triumphant resul t was the 
^illuminatioD' which made the Q^yan prince henceforth the 
Buddha, "^tbe Enlightened One.' The enlightenment is em¬ 
bodied in what are known as 'the Four Noble Truths" and may 
be here succinctly stated: 

(i) The truth that life is sorrow, that all bappine^ is 
illusory and deceptive— 

- . . how Sorrow is 

Shadow to life* moving where life doth move 
Not to be laid aside until me Lays 
Living aside, with all its changing states* 

Birth, growth* decay* love* hatred* 
pleasure, pain* 

Being and doiog.^* 

(a) The truth that the cause of sorrow is that Trhhna^ or 
”desire*” about which the orthodox philosophers had said so 
much. 

(j) That the way out of sorrow b Nirvana, that slidiug of 
the dewdrop into the ocean which ends at once the illusion of 
individuality and the pain of consdoustiess—the final rest: 


^Ibid. 
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Many a House of Life 

Hath held me—seeding ever him who wrought 

These prisons of the senses, sorrow-fravight} 

Sore was my ceaseless sirifel 
But now, 

Thou builder of this tabemade-—thoul 

I know thee I Never shaJt thou build again 
These walls of pain, 

Nor raise the roof-tree of deceits, nor lay 
Fresh rafters on the day; 

Broken thy house is, and the ridge-pole split! 

Delusion fashioned ftJ 

Safe pass I thence^*-deIiveraiio# to obtain,’* 

(4) The "eightfold way" of right belief, right resolve, right 
speech, right behavior, right ocEupation, ri^t effort, right 
contemplation, and right concentration. 

So IS the Eightfold Path which brings to peaces 
By lower or by iipper heighEs it goes, 
nie firm sou! hastes, the feeble tarries. All 
Will reach the sunlit snows.** 

The Buddha did not believe in a souJ; man was but a con¬ 
catenation of physical and mental experiences. There could 
be no permanent * 1 ,’ even as there was possible no oversoul. 
Philosophically it is difficult to see in the Buddha’s con¬ 
clusions much beyond the starkest pessimism. Even so 
sympathetic an interpreter as Rhys Davids writes: 

Thus b the soul tossed about from life to life, from billow to 
biHcw, in the great ocean of transmigration. And there is no 
escape save for the very few who during their birth as men, 
obtain a right knowledge of the Great Spirit and then enter into 
immortality, or, as the later philosophies taught, are absorbed into 
the Divine Essence. 

It would appear, however, that Buddhism was not par¬ 
ticularly indebted for its success to its philosophy. As the per- 

“JfiiJ. 

p. Ij;. 
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sonalky of the Buddha had a good deal to do the 
extension of the faith, so also must we recognize that much 
was due to the social attitude of the teacher and his 
It was a wonderful thing—something like the outburst of an 
Indian spring—when a message fell upon the ears of caste- 
ridden India that from henceforth religious privilege was not 
confined to the Brahman but might be the portion of all 
without restriction of caste, or race, or sex. It was like the 
voice of a great bell suspended from the heavens proclaiming 
a common consolation to be won, if men willed it, even in this 
life, through the gaining of 

That the ministry of the Buddha for the next forty and 
more years was abundantly fruitful is dear, even if we do not 
admit that his gospel was spread far beyond the territory of 
Magadha. After seven days of delirious bliss, following upon 
his victory, the Buddha started his ‘turning of the Wheel of 
the Law.’ He delivered his first sermon to the five ascetics 
of Benares in the Deer Park of that city, gathered together the 
first members of the future Sarngha, or “community,” sent out 
his disciples to beg and preach during the fine season of the 
year, while regularising their life as monks during the retreat 
of the rainy season. So the Buddhist trinity of Btuldha, the 
“teacher,” 5 ai»gAa, the “society,” and DfiarmOt the “law,” 
appears early in the ministiy, Already the disciples include 
in their number outstanding men, such as Ka^apa, Ananda, 
and Upsli. Women also flocked to listen to him, and even¬ 
tually women were permitted to Join the order as nuns. Pos¬ 
sibly the missionary work went on as far as the PunjSb, but it 
Is more probable that it was confined for the most part to the 
neighborhood of Rajagriha and ^r&vastT. The movement even 
gained the honor of opposition, especially from a cousin of the 
Buddha named I>evadatta, who, jealous of Gautama's popu¬ 
larity and influence, repeatedly endeavored to bring about 
his death. 

So passed forty-five years of devoted and unremitting tabor, 
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marked by acts of compassion which have won widespread 
fame and did much more to secure disdples than all the 
pbilosopblzing. Gautama was now an old man and, at a little 
village near the city of Vai^ll, he was taken with his last 
sickness. The traditional story is that a blacksmith named 
Chunda, anxious to offer hospitality to the sage, presented 
him one day with some dried boar’s flesh, of which the 
Buddha partook and from the effects of which he presently 
died. Argument has raged around this unlucky meal and some 
Indian scholars have claimed that the word translated ‘boar’s 
flesh’ should properly be understood as designating a species 
of mushroom. Others again have explained the Buddha's act 
as due to courteous unwillingness to reject an act of hospi¬ 
tality, In all probability, however, India in the fifth century 
B.c. was not so rigorously vegetarian as she subsequently 
became. 

The death of the Buddha took place about 487 b.c,— some 
say 2nd others 477, It was at Kuijinagara, between the 
two sola trees, that Gautama lay down "after the manner of a 
lion’* for his last sleep. And “the trees bloomed out of season 
and scattered their flow'crs on him as he lay,” Even the hour 
of dying was not without its act of minisir^'. It was at this 
time he solved the doubts of some of his disciples and at ihk 
lime also be converted Subhadra, "And rising from the fourth 
trance, immediately the Blessed One passed into Nirvana.” 
The body was cremated and an eightfold division made of the 
ashes. Two extra portions were made of the embers remaining 
after the fire had been extinguished. 

As we are fortunate to have the passage of Fa-hien which 
led to the discovery of Gautama’s birthplace, so are we for¬ 
tunate, through another reference by the same author, to have 
made the discovery of one portion of his ashes. In the London 
Timer of August 17, rgop, U was announced that the site of 

e j “Ths Bc#tb ot Buddha,'' Journal of the Royal Asiatie 

MCUty^ 1911, 
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the old slupa at Punishapura—mentioned by Fa>hieii—had 
been e^tcavated and there discovered the little box of sitwr 
filagree work, containing a casket of gold, and that in this 
casket—apparently the work of a Greek artist—^were the 
pieces of charred bone and ashes which may be regarded as the 
mortal remains of one who dropped willingly enough the 
fetter of the flesh to become one of the teachers and saviors 
of men. 

We have already seen that the organization due to the 
religious zeal of Gautama primarily monastic. The 
regime of the monk was suffidently severe. It included the 
ordinary five commandments, obligatory also on laymen; not 
to take life, not to steal, to refrain from unlawful sexual inter¬ 
course, not to lie, and not to drink intoxicating liquors. Next 
it ordered the three supplementary obligations, enforced also 
in the case of laymen who desired to attain some unusual 
degree of virtue: only to take food at certain specified times, 
not to take part in music, dancing, or theatrical performances, 
and not to use perfumes or unguents. Lastly, it added the two 
precepts which complete the ten: not to sleep on a high or 
wide bed, and not to possess gold or silver. Women were 
admitted to the order only after much debate and through the 
entreaty of the Buddha's aunt Mahaprajapatl. This lady cut 
off her hair, put on yellow garments, and enlisted the sympa¬ 
thetic assistance of Ananda before she was able to secure for 
her sex the favor she had sought. 

For laymen the rule was deliberately made easy so as to 
prepare them for the higher path in some new incarnation. 
“The quintessence of this moral code for laymen is that their 
conduct should be governed by a careful observance of the 
moral norm prevailing in their da}?," ”■ 

Something more concerning the teachings of Buddhism must 
necessarily be said in our discussion of the literature of the 

Hiickmanfi. Euddhkm a Reiipojt; Sr aba Jams Busett Pmu, 
The FU^rima^fi o/ Buddkiim. 
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religion. But, before coming to this literature, it will be 
important, for the aake of dearness, that we gather up the 
chief facts respecting the history of India for the several 
centuries from thd death of the Buddha onwards to the be» 
ginnings of the Christian era. For the first time it is now 
possible to set the literature plainly against the background 
of Indian history. 


CHAPTER XX 

THE mBTDRlCAL BACKGROUND 

India and Po^—Reftftntts In the G^ieck histEinij»—Duiiu undk Skyliu;^ 
Klesiaj—The invasion of AJuander the Qttai —The defeat of Foroa— 
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ChandragupU—Phflosapbera not for safe—The of A^oka—The 

Pillar aud Rock Imcriptkiaa—The eoitver^on of A^ka—The aaccesoes 
of A^aka—FuAhyimitta—The lodo-BaCtrains—MetHindcT-—JAe Quti- 
thmi o/ MtUnda^Tht Indo-Farthiam and Go^tdopbo^llV-St. Thomas 
and India—The invasion of the Kushans—^Thc setret of Kanishka^^ 
The Council of FurU^pura'—Death of KardAhka. 



But as to Asia, most of it was discovered by 
Darhis, There is a river Indus, in which so many 
crocodiles are found that ofdy one river in the 
world has more. Darius, desiring to know where 
the Indus issues into the sea, sent ships manned 
by Skyhx, a man of Caryands, and others in 
whose word he trusted; these set out from the dty 
Caspatyrtis and the Faetyic country, and sailed 
down the river towards the east and the sunrise 
mttil they came to the sea; and voyaging over the 
sea westwards, they came in the thirtieth month 
to that place whence the Egyptian king sent the 
Phoenicians aforementioned to sail round Ubya. 
After this circumnavigation Darius subdued the In¬ 
dians and made use of the sea. Thus was it dis¬ 
covered that Asia, saving the parts towards the 
rising sun, was in other respects like Ubya. 

BxHODorcrg, IV, 44 




HE history of Tndia^ m the strictest sense of the word, 


commences with the first recorded contacts of the 


J- peninsub with the outside peoples. For this period 
much of the literary material is necessarily foreign, and for 
the particular era we are now to consider maiiily Persian 
and Greek* 

How far back the connection of India with Persia may run 
is, of course, uncertain* From a reference m Xenophon^ it 
might appear that the first Achasmenian, Cyrus, had received 
an embassy from an Indian prince, together with a certain 
sum of money which may have been regarded as tribute. A 
little later we have the story, given by Herodotus,* of the cele¬ 
brated journey of Skyla^c of Caryanda, somewhere between 
522 and 486 b.c., down the river Indus. Skylax seems to have 
written on his explorations or perhaps only gave the gossip 
gathered on his expedition, including such traveler^^ tales as 
the story of the men who used their feet as sunshades, the 
people who had but one eye, and the people who wrapped 
themselves in their widespreading ears. Hecataetis, before 
Soo B.c*, was another Creek writer to whom we are indebted, 
and Herodotus before us* The * father of history" wrote down 
much which became the common stock of travelers since, in¬ 
cluding the many times repeated story of the gold^igging 
ants, which Sir Thomas Holdich has explained in our own day. 
The gold-diggers of the cold northwest, he says, were accus¬ 
tomed to wrap themselves in a thick, black felt and thus clad 
scratched the soil with the horn of an antelope — presenting a 
very passable imitation of gigantic ants* Herodotus has also 
told us that India was the twentieth provioce of the Aduc' 

^ Xcngphoil, Cyr&pirdla^ vi, 3 ^ l-ir* 

® kat&ryf^ w, 4 ^, 
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menian Empire (III, 94), of the abuodanoe of gold m the land 
(III, 98), of the country to the east of India as being desert, 
of Indians who wore clothes of rushes, of others who devoured 
raw flesh, and of still others who ate no flesh at all. He adds 
that there were Indians in the armies of Xerses and Mar- 
donius. 

A generation later than Herodotus we have Ktesias, who 
resided seventeen years at the court of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
from 415 to 397 B.C. Though by no means an impeccable 
reporter, Ktesias did much to confirm ideas which had already 
found currency in the West ctmcermng India. His account, 
says Sir. Bevan, “conBrmed for ever in the West the idea that 
India was a land where nothing was impossible—a land of 
nightmare monsters and strange poisons, of gold and gems,'* 
Perhaps he was not greatly in error. 

So we are brought to one of the most significant events in 
the entire history of India, the invasion of Alexander the 
Great, in 319 n.c. It has too often been assumed that .Alex¬ 
ander's visit was but a raid, leaving about as much trace lie- 
hind it as an arrow in the air through which it passes. Again 
and again men have quoted the familiar lines of Matthew 
Arnold to the effect that 

The East bowed low before the blast, 

In patient, deep disdain— 

She let the legions thunder past, 

Then plunged in thought again. 

All this is very far from the truth, for, as we shall see, Greek 
ideas at this time penetrated Asia, which were never hence¬ 
forth to be lost. 

It may be considered probable that Alexander in invading 
India was only id the first instance completing the conquest of 
the Achatnenian Empire, smee the rdjo of Takshagila—in the 
neighborhood of Rawalpindi—was one of the two provinces in 
India claimed by the Persians. He may well also have been 
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stimulated by what he—or his tutor Aristotle—had read in 
Hecataeus and Herodotus* The king of Taksha^ila had no 
aitcrnalive but submission and had good reason to believe the 
Greeks intended to stay when they beheld the building of the 
city of Alexandria'among-thfi-Arachosians—the modern Kan* 
dahar. The raja was the more tempted to accept Alexander 
because of bis feud with the Taurava king, whom ive know as 
Poros. “It was the hand of an Indian prince which unbarred 
the door to the invader.” Once in India, and on his way 
towards the Indus, AJexander lost no time, and the Jhelum 
gave as little trouble as the Indus. It was a rash crossing in 
some respects, for with one boat containing Alexander, 
Ptolemy, Perdlcas, Lysimachus, and Seleucus, on an unknown 
and swollen stream, the Macedonian eggs were all in one 
basket. But the western star was in the ascendant and all the 
bulk and bravery of the Puru king were unavailing against the 
strategy of Alexander. The dreaded elephants pro^ied more 
daogerous to their masters than to the Macedonians, the 
Indian horsemen could make no way against the famous 
phalanx and ere long the native troops were in headlong flight. 
Almost before the battle was over the victors were mar king 
out the lines for Nicaea, the ‘city of victory’ and making a 
grave for the war horse Bucep^lus, who was one of the 
victims of the campaign. 

It was a sUange world into which Alexander had intruded 
and he presented the strangest of contrasts to the naked 
ascetic to whose wisdom he was fain to listen. But even here 
bis ambition was by no means satiated. He longed to go on 
farther, even to the bounds of the eastern ocean. But fate 
stepped in to say 'No morel’ Muiterings of mutiny were 
already b^inning to be audible; so, sorely against his will, the 
conqueror was compelled to give the order for retreat. This 
time Alexander traversed Gedrosia, the country we now call 
Bduchistan. It was, however, no mere retreat, for “nothing 
was further from Alexander's own thought than that bis in- 
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vasion of India was a mere raid,” iforeover, beside the 
dominion left subsequently to his generals, two things were 
tiansmitted by AJeicander which W'ere to be of great im¬ 
portance for India. These were “the artistic tj'pes oonvejred 
by the school of Gandhara, and the Greek astronomy which 
superseded the primitive native system in the latter part of 
the fourth century a.d.'’ 

Before passing from the story of Alexander we may just 
refer to the Greek writers, companions of Alexander in bis 
eastern campaigns, whose accounts of the India of their time 
have been preserved in the writings of Strabo, of the first 
century' a,c. These are three in number, Nearchos, who was 
in charge of Alexander's Beet; Onesicritos, who was pilot of 
the royal vessel in its voyage down the Indus; and Aristo- 
bulos, who was personally assodated with the great Mace¬ 
donian throughout the campaign. 

Strabo’s account is given, in the fifteenth book of his 
Geography and is valuable for the use he makes of the above- 
named contemporaries of Alexander. He relies particularly 
on the authority of Aristobulos whom be quotes for the Indian 
climate, the rise of water in the rivers, the liability of the 
country to earthquakes, the 'wool-bearing trees' of which the 
material in the flower pod was carded like wool, and the 
various drugs and dyes known to the Indian people. He re¬ 
ports that any person who discovered a deadly substance was 
punishable with death unless be matebed his discovery with 
an antidote. He also quotes Aristobulos with regard to the 
gigantic snakes, monkeys wfaiefa were caught by putting bird- 
lime in basins or in bags, which the imitative creatures at 
once assumed to be water vessels or pairs of trousers, and of 
the dogs which were so tenacious that they suffered the cutting 
off of a limb rather than loose their hold. Onesicritos also is 
quoted concerning climate, rivers and products, as well as for 
his Statements concerning the naked ascetics and the philoso¬ 
phers. Nearchos, again, is drawn upon for bis account of the 
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honey-bearing reeds—^possibly sugar cane—and the approved 
methods for catching and taming elephants. 

Alexander reached Susa in May, 3*4 b.c,, after nineteen 
months in India, and died the next year of dissipation. His 
attempt to unite East and West had, at least to the extent he 
had planned, failed, but it had, nevertheless, accomplished a 
good deal more than he could have imagined. .Alexander left 
behind him a Thracian garrlsion on the Indus, to support the 
subjugated Porus and the vassal king of Taksha^lla in their 
allegiance to hfacedonia. But hardly had the news of tiie 
conqueror’s decease reached India when, in 3.22, an insur¬ 
rection broke out, headed by a young adventurer named 
Cbandraguptu, who ultimately made himself lord paramount 
of a considerable part of India and the founder of the 
Maur>'an dynasty, 

Chandragupta is generally spoken of as a lowborn con¬ 
nection of the Nanda line of Indian rulers, the son of a royal 
concubine, Mura, after whom the new dynasty was named. 
The successful upstart is also said to have had the support and 
advice of the wily Brahman Chinakya, the reputed author of 
the KautHtya, By 305, when Seleucus Nicator, fresh from a 
successful struggle with Antigonus for the possession of Alex¬ 
ander’s Eastern dominions, attempted to duplicate the in¬ 
vasion and victory of his old commander, the Mauryan proved 
too strong for him and Seleucus was glad to retire with a 
treaty, leaving behind a daughter as Chaodragupta’s bride. 
It was in the reign of the first Mauryan that the Greek writer 
Megasthenes dwelt in India as an ambassador and Strabo has 
preserved for us many interesting details from the narrative he 
composed. The envoy resided for a long time at the Mauryan 
capital, PStaliputra, and acquired so much knowledge of the 
country, its customs and its products, that his information has 
remained our chief source until quite recent times. Ad the 
later Greeks follow his authority in describing the seven 
Indian castes as ^‘sophists, agriculturists, bei dsmen, artisans. 
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wairior&p inspectors, councillors.*’ Megasthencs was surprised 
to discover tbat tbe professional soldiers of tbe various rajas 
could go on fighting while the farmers went on coinddently 
with their peaceful pursuits. On the whole, Megasthencs was 
filled with admiration for the administrative system of 
Sandracottus (as he calls Chandragupta) and notes that in the 
camp of 400,000 men, the daily thefts did not amount to more 
than two hundred drachmas. 

Chandragupta died in 297 b.c. and was succeeded by bis son 
Bindusara under whom friendly relations continued with 
Greece. A new envoy, Deimachos, succeeded ^fegasthenes 
and, as a specimen of his duties, we have the story of the 
request he was asked to make of Antiocbus Soter (the suc¬ 
cessor of Seleucus). it was that he should send the Indian 
monarch some figs, some raisin wine and, if such were to be 
bought, a profKSor. To this the Greek replied that be bad 
much pleasure in forwarding the figs and the raisin wine, bui 
he regretted his inability to oblige his correspondent with the 
last-named article since '‘it was not lawful for Greeks to sell 
a professor,** Bindusfira, known in the Puranas as Nanda- 
sara, or Bhadrasara, reigned for twenty-five, or possibly 
twenty-seven years, and was succeed by the greatest of the 
Mauryans—possibly the greatest of all native Indian rulers, 
Acoka. 

A^oka, 274-336 B,c., started out with conquests over the 
Kalingas and others which carried the domain of bis fathers 
southward to hladras. Legends of the ruthless cruelty, in¬ 
cluding even the story of a fictitious ma^cre of his brothers 
and sisters, are probably of a later invention, but it seems true 
that, some eleven years after hb accession, Agoka came under 
the influence of Buddhism and from that time onwards he was 
entbxisiastically active in the propagation of the faith. He 
bad inscriptions made on pillars and rocks all over the land in 
order that he might announce the principles of religion he 
desired to have followed by monks and laymen. He also dug 
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wells for the benefit of travelers and provided hospitals and 
other medical aid for animals and men. He made quinquea- 
nial circuits of his dominions for the purpose of stimulating 
the administration of justice and sent missionary envoys as 
far as to the Seleucid realm of Antiochus> One famous piece 
of missionary work was the sending of his son—or younger 
brother—Mahendra to Ceylon, together with his daughter, the 
nun Samghamitra« These took with them a shoot of the 
famous Bo tree which has now attained the dignity of being 
the oldest historical tree in the world. King Tissa of Ceylon 
welcomed the emissaries and from that time onward the island 
remained devoted to the memory and teaching of the Buddha.* 
It was the first fruits of "foreign missions." 

Of the contents of the pillar and rock inscriptions we shall 
speak later, and of their bearing upon the history of the time. 
Here it is only necessary to add that Agoka reigned tbirty-sbc 
or thirty-seven years, founded the city of G^iiiagar in Kashmir, 
beautified the capital city of Fataliputra, and died about ajfi 
B.C- in the fullness of power and in the odor of sanctity. That 
he was subsequently ignored must be set down to the revival 
of Brahmanism, to which religion the name of Atoka was 
naturally that of a heretic, and anathema. The r^iscovery 
of his inscriptions has done more than a host of servile his- 
torians could have done to make his fame from henceforth 
secure. "If a man’s fame," says Kopen, "can be measured by 
the number of hearts who revere his memory, by the number 
of lips who have mentioned and still mention him with honor, 
Acoka is more famous than Charlemagne or Caesar," 

It must be confessed also that Agoka is much indebted to 
the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien for his sympathetic reference. 
One of the monk’s stories is that of the king’s conversion to 
Buddhism. It commences as follows:* 

■The AroAavaitua, or Gftst CkroKitle of Cejrlos wis tmoibled by 
WQltam GciBer in lotJ. 

■ Legge's Ir&iulBtioii, pp, po-pi. 
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When King A^oka, id a iormer birth, was a little boy and 
placing on the mad, he met Ka^apa Buddha walking. The 
stranger begged food and the boy pleasantly took a handful of 
earth and gave it to him+ The Buddha took the earth and 
retpmed it to the ground on which he was walking^ but because 
of this the boy received the recompense of becoming a king 
of the iron wheel, to rule over Jambudvlpa. 

Fa-hien goes on to tell how Agoka, on becoming king, made a 
naraka^ or hell, for the punishiiient of evil men. Ont^, when a 
bkiks/sM was being tortured and accepting his ptmishmont with 
a gracious smile, A<;oka became convinced of the imper¬ 
manence of things and was converted. 'Trom this time he 
believed in and honored the Three Predosis Ones, and con¬ 
stantly went to a patra tree, repenting under it, with self- 
reproach, of bis errors and accepting the eight rules of ab¬ 
stinence,*^ 

As many legends have grown up around the name of A^;oka 
as around those of Arthur and Charlemagne. They survive in 
two separate streams, the Singhalese and the North Indian. 
Both reflect the Mauryan Emperor^s passionate belief in the 
sanctity of animat life, the ri^t, indeed,, of the meanest thing 
to the joys of existence^ A^oka carried his devotion to the 
doctrine of transmigration to sudi lengths that sometimes men 
w^ere put to death for the slaying of an anlmah For the most 
part, however, he was tolerant of opinions w^hich varied 
from bis own. They might “believe what they liked, but 
must do what they were told.” The historicity of the Third 
General Council of Buddhism, held about 550 E-c* in Patali- 
putra, is not beyond quesUon, but there is support for the 
meeting in the SuighalGse Chronietes and in Buddhaghosha^ 

The successors of A^oka are given differently in works of 
Brahmanic and of Buddhistic origin, but from both sources it 
is plain that the glory of the line ceased with the death of the 
so-called ^Cotistanline of Buddhism/ A grandson named 
Da^j^atha probably succeeded about 231 b.c. and he was 
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followed by four stiil weaker princes in rapid succession. The 
last of these was murdered in ti4 by the ambitious ger^eral 
Pushyamitra^ whoj with his son, figures in Kalidasa's play, 
Malavikdgnifnitra, Twilight falls now upon the Maury an, 
though possibly some survivors of the line lingered for a w^hile 
as rajas of petty realms here and there in India, The dynasty 
bad lasted less than a century and a half. 

Pushyamitra founded a short-lived and somewhat shadowy 
dynasty known as the C^nga and appears to have felt himself 
sufficiently secure after a while to perform the a^amedha —a 
sign of return to the institutions of Brahmanism. He died 
about 147 B.c. shortly after the invasion of northwest India 
by an Indo^Bactrian prince named Euthydemus. This foreign 
line was continued till we come to Menander, a name which 
was assimilated by Indian speech as Miimda, As MilJnda, 
Menander remains the “only Yavana* [Greekj who has be¬ 
come celebrated in the literature of India,^^ We shall see 
presently of his fame in connection with a Buddhist book 
known as The Qucsti&ns of Mitinda. 

The attack of THenander was ultimately repelled and no 
other European invaded India tLU the time of the Portuguese, 
But, while, in the Ganges Valley, the Kauvas succeeded the 
Qungas, and these m their turn were superseded by the 
Andhras, a Parthian horde entered the northwest and estab¬ 
lished what is known as the IndchParthian dynasty, of which 
the most celebrated representative is Gondopharnes (or Con- 
dophorus), who seems to have begun his reign about 19 b.c. 
Gondopbarnes is famous for two things* First, he is com¬ 
monly associated with the mbsion dbpatched by the Chinese 
Emperor Ming Ti, in the middle of the first century a.d,, 
which led to the introduction of Buddhism into the IMiddle 
Kingdom. Secondly, he is connected—^“^^an historical setting 
which is chronologically possible”—with the mission of the 

^^ttn Kanaw Jottmat cf Rffyal Sadfty, 

ths term Kavuni] not be ta Greekj^ 
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ChristUin Apostle St. Thomas to Flarthia and India. In the 
apocryphal Acts of Judas TAomas we read; 

India fell by lot and division to Judas Thomas, the Aptetle. 
And he was not willing to go, saying: I have not strength enough 
for this, because 1 am weak. And I am a Hebrew; how can I 
teach the Indians? And whilst Judas was reasoidng thus, our 
Lord appeared to Jiim iq a vbioa oI the night and said to him; 
Fear not, Thomas, because hly grace is with thee. But he would 
not be persuaded at all, saying; IMiithersoever Thou wilt, O 
Lord, send me; only not to India will I go. And as Judas was 
reasoning thus, a certain metchant, an Indian, happened to come 
into the south country, whose name was Habban; and he was 
sent by the king Gudnaphar, that he might bring to him a 
skilful carpenter. 


The Gudnaphar of the story, to whom the reluctant apostle 
ultimately came as a slave, is no other than the Tndo-Parthian 
king Gondopborus. He has been more precariously identified 
with the Caspar who, as one of the Three Wise Men, came 
himself to the cradle of the Christ 
The Parthian, or Pahlavi, power came to an end soon after 
the death of Condophorus and gave opportunity for still an¬ 
other invasion of India, this time by the Yueh-chihs or 
Kusbans,* a lino which affords us several important and in¬ 
teresting names. The date of these is extremely uncertain-—■ 
for instance, 'the secret of Kanishka'» is still one of the most 
debatable points in the ^toiy of Indb—but the personalities 
of such men as Kadphises and Kanishka are unmistakable. 
Probably Kanishka began his reign about am. 73 and he must 
have become exceedingly powerful since his coins have been 
found all the way from Ghazipur on the Ganges to Kabul and 
even in parts of Western Europe. He was the great middle¬ 
man in the trade which flowed through the Khyber Pass and 


*5^ dw Dame Kmhao, set J. F. Flert, /uim™; <,/ the Roya! 
PP pp- lEW el leq. 

u. ^ Ktnoedy, loe, ojf„ igia, pp, ^ ™ . j |r 

J- ^ Ufs. di., 1914^ pp, 4i 
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the Indus Valley from China on the one hand to Alejiandria 
and Rome an the other. It was during ^his reign that Rome 
learned to think of China as Sericaj 'the silk country/ and to 
deal with Chinese commodities, from pig iron to duldren'^s 
toys. As a patron of Buddhism, Kanishka may be regarded 
as a second A^oka, and he followed the Mauryan in assem¬ 
bling a Fourth General Council of Buddhists at his capital 
Purusbapura (Pesbawur). But an entirely new kind of 
Buddhism, known as MaMyana^ or “Great Vehicle,” was now 
developing in northwest India, indebted probably in some 
respects to the religions and philosophies of the West. 
Kanishka was probably inSuenced in his religious views by the 
great Mabayana teacher Aivaghoshaj whom we shall meet later 
both as a dramatist and as the biographer of Gautama. 

Kanishka's ambition seems to have o^ervaulted itself, for we 
are told that in couf^ of time the people got tired of so ener¬ 
getic a personality, ^‘Such being the case,” the account pro¬ 
ceeds, “w'e must get rid of him. As he was ill, they covered 
him with a quilt, a man sat on top of him, and the king died 
on the 

Of the history of Northern India we know nothing more 
very definitely until the Kushan dynasty came to au end and 
gave place to the illustrious line of the Guptas about A.n. 320. 
Against the background, however, of the history we have 
attempted to dcetch we may now resume our study of the 
literature of the penod. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

INDIAN BUDDHIST LITERATURE: I, THE ACOEA INSCRIPTIONS 

Our losses In ihe field of Buddhist HtMttire—The hoguagt! of the Bud¬ 
dhist literature—The of the Canaq—The priority of the 

Inscriptions—The Rock Edicts—Their khcaUon—The Minor Rock 
Edicts—The Pillar Insctiptioru—htlnor Pillar InsciipUotis—The con* 
tents ol the Rode Edicht—Contents of the Pilbr fmcriptlons—The 
T^atocdt of A^oka—The Edict of Shlbrfi—Pillar Edict Vll—The 
Edirt of Gtrnar—Relation tn the rock Inscriptions of Persia 


Thus sffeah r^yat Ptyadasi^ 

Of th^ gods beloved. 

To Ms mony subjea nations. 

Peoples he has loved: 

J have carved on rocks and piUars 
Rules my men obey. 

And my Dhaimzu uiaUmatras 
Point to them the tt^ay^ 

Royal highways in my empire 
Are by mangoes shaded, 

Wells and inns refresh and cheer 
The thirsty and the Jaded. 

But a mission greater, holier — 

To refresh the sotd 
To relieve the thirsty heart. 

And comfort bring to all/ 

From tlLc Eighth PUIur Edict, 
tramkLcd by Chttniw Dctt 


UR knowledge of what must have been, once upon, n 



time, an enormous Buddhistic lilcrature in India has 


suffered from two not distantly related facts. One is 
that the religion of Gautama, as a heresy, was so ill- 
esteemed by the Brahmans that it never altogether succeeded 
in making use of Sanskrit, the classical language of India* 
Scholars are not at one as to which of the Indian vernaculars 
is to be identified with the a word signifying *'test*^ 
rather than any particular Prakrit—^but it is clear that the 
Pali scriptures had a more popular, and therefore a less 
classical, vogue than the writings which have come down to 
us in the language of the literati. It may be that Gautama 
deliberately selected one of the popular northeni dialects for 
the proclamation of his gospe! rather than Sanskrit, the tongue 
of the learned. The second fact is to be found in the rapid 
decline of Buddhism in India after the fourth century a.d* 
Henceforth the Buddhist literature^ though originating mainly 
in the peninsula, must be sought for in the countries of 
Eastern and Southern Asia, or in the temple libraries of 
Central Asia. 

It appears likely that nothing of the Buddhist Canon w^as 
written down in the lifetime of the Founder or in that of bis 
immediate successors. If, in early Christian times, from fear 
of the magical misuse of the sacred scriptures, the principle 
prevailed, *Nemo scribat ui Ugi p<^ssU* much more 

would this feeling have prevailed in the India of eight cen¬ 
turies earlier. So at the First General Council, held under 
K^apa about 4S7 u.c., the Canon was recited aloud, but not 
reduced to writingp The same thing is probably true of the 
Second General Council, held at Vaiijili in 3,77 b.c* 

The first pieces of Buddhist literature which have descended 
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to iis are actually the monumenLal inscriptions of A<;oka to 
which some slight allusion has already been made. Here we 
must be a bille more explicit. 

It was in the early days of interest in matters Sanskrit that 
attention whs first dravm to the rock inscriptions and to the 
translations made of them by James Prinsep in 1837-38- 
Since that time much has been done both in the way of dis¬ 
covery and elucidation- A complete list may now be Riven- 

First, we have the two Northern Kharoshtl versions at 
Shahhazgarhi, near Peshawur, and JlSnsebra* near Rawal¬ 
pindi* The former site is a rock about 34 by 10 feet in heightj 
containing Edicts I-XI on one side, XIIT and XIV on the 
other, and XII on a smaller rock about 50 i*^ards away. The 
second» on the Kashmir road, contains T-VTTT on the middle 
rock, IX-XIT on two faces of the upper rock* and XIIT and 
XIV (in part) on the lower rock. The Girnar Rock in Kathia¬ 
war contains all fourteen edicts on the northeast face, while 
later inscriptions of Rudradaman and Skandagupta are also 
inctudedn The dialect on this stone is one rather closely re¬ 
sembling Pali. The KhalsI Rock, a few miles from Mussoorie^ 
is a white quartz bowlder containing the edicts on the south¬ 
east face. The DImuli Rock, 371 mites from Calcutta^ con¬ 
tains on a polished surface 15 by to feet the edicts beneath a 
carved elephant. The Jaugada Inscription is 356 miles fronr 
Calcutta and is a less well preserved copy of the edicts. The 
last of the main rock sites is that of Sopara, 33 miles from 
Bombay* 

WTiat are called the Minor Rock Edicts are to be found at 
RupnaLhf 35 miles from Jabalpur, at Sahasram, at Bairatj at 
Bhabru, and several other places. 

The Pillar Edicts include six main pillars, as follows; (i) 
the Delhi ToprS, southwest of Delhi, containing, m the Eastern 
dialect. Edicts LVIT; (1) the Delhi-Mirst, a broken pillar 
on the Ridge, containing Edicts I-Vl, in a much mutilated 
form* (3> the Allahabad Pillar* inside the Fort* contamms 
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Edicts 1~YI, the Kaugirnbi Edict, and the Queen^s Edict; {4) 
the Radhti PiHarj 20 miles from Bettiafa, also contajulng 
Edicts I-VI; {%} the ^rathia Pillar, 15 miles north northwest 
of Beltiahp containing the same Edicts, but crowned with a 
lion; (6) the Rampurva, ja miles from Bettiab, with the 
same inscriptions. 

There are also some minor pillar inscriptions, induding 
those of Samath and S^chi, the famous Birth Inscription at 
Rummindel, and sundry inscriptions in the cavi^ at Baribar 
and Nagarjuni, 

As to the contents of the Rcsck Edict Inscriptions, we may 
make the following summaiy: I deals with the sacrcdness of 
life; II with the comforts due to man and to the animat 
world; III with the quinquennial circuits; IV with the prac¬ 
tice of the law; V with the functions of the law; VI with the 
dispatch of royal business; VI! with mastery over the senses; 
V'lII with reUgious pilgrimages; IX with cerenronial; X with 
the true glory; XI with true almsgiving; XII with the tolera¬ 
tion of other forms of religion; XIII with true conquest; and 
XIV an epilogue^ Among the hlinor Rock Edicts is the 
Bhabru Edicts an address of the king of Magadha, which we 
shall presently quote. 

The Pillar Edicts may also be summarized in respect to 
their contents, as follows: I the principles of government; II 
the royal eicample; III self-examination; IV powers and duties 
of governors, judicial procedure, and penalties; V regulations 
restricting the sbughter and mutiLation of animals; VI the 
necessity for a definite creed; and VII Agoka^s measures, in 
ten sections, for the propagation of the law, (This also we 
shall quote.) 

On the hlinor Pillar Inscriptions we find mentioned the 
penatti^ for schism, the enforccnient of decrees, the freeing 
of the village of Lumbini {Ruminindet), the birthplace of the 
Buddha, from taxes, and various grants made by the lung. 

It needs to be added that while the first two mentioned 
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Rock Inscriptions are in the Kharoshtlp a cursive script written 
from right to left, and Semitic in origiOp all the other in¬ 
scriptions are in old Brahml, also derived from a Semitic 
original, but written from left to right. The Kharoshti 
ceased to be used after the second or third century a.d., but the 
Brahml gradually developed into the forms employed in the 
Gupta inscriptions. 

We quote the following translations of three or four of the 
edicts and inscriptions to give the reader a more detailed im¬ 
pression of their style and contents:» 

Rock Edict IV 

In the past^ during many centun^, there has been steady 
growth m the practice of taking lifep Ill-usage of living creatureSp 
misbehavior among relatives^ misbehavior towards Brahmans and 
ascetics. But now^ through the pious observance of King Plya- 
dasi, dear to the gods, the signal of the drum has become a 
signal of piety^ displaying to the people sights of the celestial 
cars, sights of elephants, bonfires and other heavenly shapes. 
In such wise as has not been before in many centuries there has 
been at presentp owing to the inculcation of piety by King 
Hyadasi, dear to the godSp growth in abstinence from Uking 
Life^ in abstinence from ill-usage of living creatureSg in proper 
beba^^or towards relatives^ proper behavior towards Brahmans 
and ascetics^ obedience to mother and fatherp obedience to elders. 
In tbese^ and manifold other ways pious ot^ervance has growiij 
and this pious observance King Piyadasi, dear to the goeb^ will 
make still to grow. The sons, also^ and grandsons of King 
Piyadasip dear to the gods, will foster this pious observance until 
the end of time. Standing fast by piety and morality, they will 
inculcate piety. For this is the b^t action* inculcation of piety 2 
pious observaoce* again* is not found iu an immoral person. 
Hence In this re^^ect also growth and no fading off is good. To 
this end has this been inscribed by King Fiyadasi* dear to the 
godSp having been consecrated twelve years. 

^ A. C. Wodber, ilid&o rMff and Put I etid Piit U, 

Oriord, 19J4. Thh and the quoLatioiu foUowiiig are Insutjed by per- 
missiDn of the Oxford University Presa. 
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The Edict of Buasru 

(To the mottiis of MogadkS, reconttttending a (ourje of 
religious reading,) 

King Kyadasi greets the dergy of Magadhfi and wishes them 
prosperity and health. You know, sirs, with what respect and 
good-will I regard Buddha, the Law and the Clergy. All that 
has been said by the Blessed Buddha has been well said, and 
as far, sirs, as my own will goes, 1 desire that this religious 
law may long abide. Here, sirs, for example, are religious works; 
The Teaching of the Discipline, The Supernatural Powers of the 
Aryas, The Perils of the Future, The verses on the Hwmit, The 
Questions of Upatishya, The Sutta oo Perfection, and The 
Homily on Lying, pronounced by the Blessed Buddha before 
Rahula. These religious works I would have the frequent object 
of rehearsal and meditation for communities of monks and nuns 
and for the devout laity of both sexes as well. It is for this 
reason, sirs, that I make this inscription, that you may know 
my will. 

From this insaiptioii it would appear that certain sutlas— 
whether now existing under other names or lost we know not 
—^were at this time in circulation. 

Pillar Edict VII 

(TAis ^ the most comprehensive of ail Afoka^s inscriptioas and 
for this reason is given in its entirety,) 

Thus says King Piyadasi, dear to the gods: The kings who 
were in the past wished thus: “How may the people grow with 
the growth of piety?” The people, however, did not grow with a 
proper growth in piety. 

In this manner thus says Ring FiyadasJ, dear to the gods: 
This thought came to me: In the past the kings had this wish: 
“How may the people grow with a proper growth in piety?” 

people, however, did not grow with a proper growth in 
piety. Uliereby then can the people be made to conform P 
Whereby can the people be made to grow with a proper growth 
in piety? Whereby can I devate any of them by a growth in 
piety? 
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In this cuaitet thus says King Piyadasi, dear to the gods: This 
thought to ‘T will publish the precepts of piety; 1 

will tnculcate instructbm in piety; hearing these the people 
will conform^ will be elevated, and will grow strongly with the 
growth of piety For this purpose precepts of piety were pub- 
Ibbedj manifold instructions in piety w^ere enjoined, so that my 
officers in charge of large populations might expound and spread 
them abroad. The governors abo, in charge of many hundred 
thousand lives, they also w^ere ordered: ^^thus and thus catechise 
the persons of the establishment of piety/* 

Thus says King Piyadast^ dmr to the gods: With the same 
object pillars of piety were made by mej digtdiaries of piety 
were iitstituted, precepts of piety were proclajmett 

Thus says King Piyadasi* dear to the gods: On the roads 
also banyans were planted to give shade to cattle and men; 
mango-gardens were planted, and at ^cb half koss wells were 
dug: also rest-houses were made: many watering stations also 
were made in this and that place for the comfort of cattle and 
men. Little indeed is mere comfort: for with various gratifica¬ 
tions the people have been gratified both by previous kings and 
by myself. But, after they might cooform with a confonnity 
in piety, lor this reason was this done by me. 

Thus S 3 Lys Piyadasi^ dear to the gods: Oignltaiies of piety 
were app:>inted! by me in charge of manifold [ndulgences^ these 
both for ascetics and for householders; also over all sects were 
they appointed. Over the aCTairs of the Samgha also were they 
set: “these shall be appointed^-; likewise over Brahmans, Ajuskas 
also were they set: “thi^ shall be appointed/* Over Nirgrantbas 
also were they set: these sliall be appointed.'* Over various 
sects also were they set: “these shall be appointed.*^ According 
to drciimstances such and such dignitaries were set over such 
and such. Dignitaries of piety also were appointed over both 
these and all other sects^ 

Thus says King Piyadasi, dear to the gods: These and various 
other classes were appointed in charge of the distribution of 
charity, both my own and that of the queens. And in my whole 
harem they carry out in manifold fashions such and such meas¬ 
ures of satisfaction, both here and in all quarters. The same 
has been done as regards the distribution of charity on the part 
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of my sons and tie otier princes; “these shall be appointed 
over tie distribution of charity, with a view to ensamples of 
piety and for the ttuifomilty to piety." For this is an ensamnie 
of piety and confornii^ to piety^ when in the people compassJoii 
liberality, truth, honesty, mildness and goodness shall thereby be 
increased. ' 

Tlia says King Piyadasl, dear to the gods; WTiatsoever good 
deeds have been done by me, thereto the people have conformed 
and those they copy. And thereby they have grown and will 
grow in obdience to mothers and fathera, in obedience to ven- 
mblc persons^ in confnnnity to the old^ m right behavior towards 
BraJimans and ascetics, the poor and wretched, slaves and 
servants. 


Thus says King Piyadasl, dear to the gods: This growth in 
piety is a growth in two respects, in the restraints of piety and 
in conaderateness. Now nf these restraints by piety is a little 
t^g, but considerateness a greater. The restraint of piety ts 
tiii3> t^t I have had such and such creatures exempt from 
slaughter, and there are other restraints of piety which have 
been ordained fay me. But by considerateness there has b«n 
to a greater degree a grofttb in piety on the part of men, con¬ 
ducing to abslention from ill-usage to living creatures and to 
nop-^ng of life. This was done to the end that sons and 
grandwns may continue therein as long as moon and sun endure 
^d ^t Ih^ conform accordingly, for by so conforming 
this life and the future life are secured. This Edict of Pieiv 
was inscribed by me, when I had b«n sir and twenty yearn 
consecrated. ^ ^ 


Thus sa^-s the dear to the gods: WTiere there are stone pilhus 
or stone slabs, there this Edict of Piety is to be inscribed, that 
It may be permaneut* 


We have but space for one other of the edicts—the thir¬ 
teenth—here given because of its reference to the many forelgo 
rulers who were made recipients of A^ofca’s embassies. 


Thb Edict of GnufAg 

And, moreover, within the domains of .^tiochus, the Greet 
ting, of which .^ntiodius’ generals are the rulers, everywhere 
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Pi^^dasi's doubly system of medicdi aid is established, both 
medicsi aid for men and medical aid for animals^ together with 
medicameats of all sor% which are suitable for men and suitable 
for animals. 

In truth, the king, dear to the gods, has at heart security 
for all creatures, respect for life, peace, and haj^Lness. These 
are the things that the king, dear to the gods^ takes to be the 
conqutsts of religion. It is in these religiotis conquests that 
the king, dear to the gods, finds delight both in his own empire 
and over all the borderlands for the distance of many hundred 
yojanas. Among these neighbors are Antioebus, the king to 
Yavanas, and beyond this same Antiochus four kings^ Ptolemy, 
Antigonus, Magas and Alescander; in the South the Cholas, 
P^dyas as far as Ceylon, and $ 0 , too, the king of the Huns, 
Vismavasi* Among the Yavanas and l^mbojas, the Nabhakas 
and Nabhapantis, tbe Bhojas and Peieni k as, the Andhras and 
Pulindas, everywhere the religious instructions of the king, dear 
to the godSj have been sent, there, too, the duties of religion 
having been made known in (he name of the kbg, dear to the 
gods, men now give heed and will give heed to the religious 
instructions, to religion, this bulwark against ... In this man¬ 
ner has the conquest been e:^tended everywhere. I have found 
therein a heartfelt joy. Such is the satisfaction that comes 
of reli^ous conquests. 

Enough has now been said to show the importance of 
A<;oka^s inscriptions, whether considered from the historical, 
the religious, or the literary point of view* If the idea was 
originally borrowed from the epigraphic achievements of the 
great Acbaemenian monarchs, it wdU, nevertheless, be allowed 
that the Alauryan made a better use of his opportunity. There 
is all the difference in the world between the arrogant selL 
advertiseinent of a Darius on the Rock of Behistun and the 
insistent pleading of an Aqoka with his people for conformity 
with the law of piety. 

Some other inscriptions of a later date, on the slupa^ at 
Bharhut and Sanchi might here have been considered, but they 
are of small importance beside the Rock Edicts and Pillar 
Inscriptions of Aqoka and are, besides, of little literary interest 


CHAPTER XXn 

DIDL\N BUDDHIST LITERATURE; II, THE PALI WRlTINrs 

CAXO.NTCAL AND UNCANONICAL WRITINGS, 

Norti^ and Southern BtiddMsm—Tb« Pali writings—'Tbc Three Boaketi— 
^e VAiayo, or ‘DJsdpllDe Basket'-The Sitltat, « ‘Setroon Basket’— 
Tfc Book of Ike Cnoi Dteeeu'—’Tke Sermon at Benanr—Tbe 

Uw'-Tke Sutto nipila^Tke Snake 
Stat^-~Tke Bkmoeeros Svite’—’Pjdmi of the BrefA/rn'—The istakat, 
or hlrth stories—Tales, fables, ted anecdotes—The washeman and 

hunter-Afto*« 

• San^t—The Abkidkamma, or Basket of Schokstlc^rke Desieibf . 

f ly/J^^oa-canoiilcal Pali Hiertture-T4« Quulioni of 
UBinJa —Buddhagbosha and *Tke Path of Portiy' 


Do fWi folJbw the etfU i^wf D0 noi Hve in Ihoug&t- 
hssncsst 

Do not joUow false doctrine t Be not a friend of 
the woridf 

Rouse ihyseljf Do not be idlet FoU&w the Imo 
of virluet 

The virtuous rests in Miss in this world and the 
next! . » ^ 

Look on t&is world as you would on 3 bubbkt 
took upon it as you wotdd upon er mirage^ 
the king of death does not see him who thus 
hoks down upon the ivorid. 

ComCf took at this wortd^ glittering like a royal 
chariot; the foolish are immersed in itf but 
the wise do not touch it. 

He who formerly was tec&less and afterwards be^ 
came sober^ brightens up this world, like 
the moon whett freed from clouds. 

This world is dark^, few only can see heret a few 
only go to heaven^ like birds escaped from 
the ncL . , . 

Better than sovereignty over the earth, better than 
going to heaven, better than lordship over 
ail worlds, is the reward of Sotapatti, the 
first step in holiness. 

Tbe DkammQpada, $ocrcd Books of the East, X, 47 


T he common distmcUon of Buddhism as NortBem 
and Southern h misleading if taken to express any¬ 
thing more beyond the fact that one type, the 
BtnaySna, or “Little Vehicle/’ passed gradually into such 
countries as Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, and Further India, and 
that the other type, MaftSySna, or the “Great Vehicle,” passed 
into Nepal, Tibet, China, and Japan. 

All Buddhist literature originated in the north of India. 
But while the Canon for the AlaJiaydna was eventually written 
down in the Sanskrit, Pali, a dialect based upon the old 
MagadhI, became the sacred language for (so-called) Southern 
Buddhism and in fact became a Buddhist literary language. 

We shall speak of this Pali literature first, since it seems to 
have become the first fixed, possibly as early as the first cen¬ 
tury s.c. A well-known verse of the Ceylon Chronicles, of the 
date of 88 b.c., says: 

Tbe te.vt of the Three Fitakas, and the Commentary too thereon, 
The wise bhikkus of former time had handed down by word 
of mouth: 

The then bhikkus, perceiving how all beings do decay, 

Meeting together, wrote them in books, that the Dhamma might 
last long. 

Also, since this represents the Canon as known in the reign of 
Aqoka,* It takes us back measurably near to the original 
teachings of Gautama. 

The Ti~pitata, or the “Three Baskets” (Sanskrit: Tri¬ 
pit aka}, is the name given to that whole collection of speeches, 
sayings, stories, rules, and reflections as gradually collected 
and put into written form. The three baskets are, respec- 

* On the date of the Plli Caocn *« L, A, WadtM, Jeunmt o/ ike £oya! 
Aifotic Sofitiy, 1914, pp, eSi ti «y. 
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lively! the Vtnay<ij, or ^'Basket of Disciplme/^ the SuiloSj, or 
“Basket of Teaching,'' and the Abhidk<imma, or “Basket of 
Metaphysics.^' 

A brief word will suffice for the since this literature 

was kept secret by the monks and concealed from the knowl¬ 
edge of even the Buddhist laity. It comprises rules for the 
reception of members into the Samgha^ for the periodical con¬ 
fession of sin^ rules for the retreat during the rainy season, 
rules for simple medicinal treatment, and rules of a sort 
in cases of controversy and discord. Most of the documents 
of the Vmaya-piiaka are, from the literary point of view, 
worthless, but here and there one comes across an interesting 
and enlightening story. For instance^ in the first chapter of 
the Mahavagga, we have an early form of the Buddha legend 
In which a young man, Yasa, who had lived a life of lustury 
among sinners and dancers, wakes up in the night to behold the 
ungracefLil postures of the sleepers and forthwith renounces 
the world and its lusts. Here also are told the stories of the 
conversion of the courtesan Ambapali and of the physician 
jTvaka. In some of the similes used we seem to detect some¬ 
thing of the stock-in-trade of the early preachers, as, for ex¬ 
ample, in the oft-cited sentence: ye monks, like as the 

great ocean has but one savor, the savor of salt, so has this 
religion and order but one, the savor of renunciation;^ 

Of the second division, the Suttas (Sanskrit Suiriss) we 
must speak more at length. This, 'the Sermon Basket/ and 
the most important of all collections for the understanding of 
Buddhist teachings, consists of five smaller collections ^led 
NiMyas, or “lectures/' namely: {%) the DJgk^-nikdya, or col¬ 
lection of long lectures, containing 34 suUas; (?) the Ala}- 
jhivia^mkayaj OF collection of medium length lectures, with 
15a sutias; (^) the Sarnyutta-mkaya^ or collection of combined 
lectures, with 56 stiiias; (4) the Angutiara-mkdya^ or collec- 

TMslalEd by T. W Davida and Hcrmftnn Oyenberg In 

Stcrvd Books of tbo rL F. Mu Mtlder, Vol, IV. 
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lion of lectures arranged according to increasing numbers, 
containing over 3,000 under eleven heads ; and (5) the 

K&udda-nikdya^ qr collection of smdl pieces^ a much later 
anthology. 

Nikdya I includes the very important Aiahdpari-nibbdna 
SuHa, or '^Great Lecture on the Complete Nirvana/' generally 
known as The the Crest Deeease. It is an old docu¬ 

ment, though not consistent in all its parts. The death of the 
Buddha is thus described: 

Then the Blessed One passing out of flie state in which both 
sensations and ideas have ceased to be, entered Into the slate 
between consciousness and unconsciousness. And passing out of 
the state between consdousness and unconsdousness, be entered 
into the state of mind to which nothing ai all is specially present. 
And passing out of the slate of no special object be entered 
into the state of mind to which the infinity of space is done 
present. And passing out of Lhe mere consciousness ol the 
infinity of space, he entered into the fourth stage of deep medi¬ 
tation. And passing out of the fourth stage, he entered into 
the third. And passing out of the third stage be entoied into 
the second. And passing out of the ^ood he entered the first. 
And piassing out of the first stage of deep meditation he entered 
into the second. And passing out of ihe second stage he entered 
into the third. And passing out of the third stage he entered 
into the fourth stage of deep meditation. And passing out of 
the last stage of deep meditation he immediately expired. 

When the Blessed One died, there arose, at the moment of 
his passing out of exbtenoe, a mighty earthquake, terrible and 
awednspiring^ and the thunders of heaven burst forth.’ 

In Nikaya Ilf we should note the famons Sermon si Bensres^ 
the Dhamma-chakks-pavattana Suita^ or ^^Lccture on Turning 
the Wheel of the Law." It commences: 

Reverence to the Biased One, the Holy Oue, the Fully-eolight- 
ened Onei 

■Sicnd BsKiks and Eatly litcratuee of the Edited by Chos. F. 
Home, VoL X, p. Translated by T. W, Rhys Daviib. A seetba of 
Tbe Book -af the Gmit Decease. 
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Thus have I heard. The Blessed One was once sta^nng at 
BenareSj at the hermitage called Migadajra. And there the 
Blessed One addressed the company of the five bhihkus, and 
said: [It goes on to expound the Eightfold Path, and toti-ards 
the end we are toldl] 

^Tien the royal diariot-wheel of the tmth had thus been set 
rolling onward by the Blessed One, the gods of the earth gave 
forth a shout, saying: '“In Benares, at the hermitage of the 
Migadaya, the supreme wheel of the empire of truth has been 
set rolling by the Blessed One—that wheel which not by any 
samana or brahman, not by any god, not by any Bralima or 
Mara, not by anyone in the universe, can ever be turned back. 

In the Anguttara-mkaya we are evidently in a much later at* 
mosphere, with a Buddha who bears a good deal more resem¬ 
blance to one of the old deities than to tbe teacher riaiitnma , 

The Kudda-patka, or '‘Short Reader,” includes nine quite 
short tales, from the simple Buddhist creed and the ten com- 
niandments observed by the monks to the genera! inculcation 
of kindness towards the animal world. 

Probably the best-known work of the Pali Canon is the 
Dhatnmapedat or “Path of the Law,” a work written about 
70 B.c, It is an anthology of Buddhist maxims, arranged in 
423 stanzas, and the maxims arc frequently illustrated by 
stones of the Buddha and bis disciples. In the twenty-six 
headings of the Pali version—in tbe Chinese translation there 
arc thirty-nine—^we have such subjects treated as tbe follow¬ 
ing: twin verses, rcfiection, thought, flowers, the fool, tbe wise 
man, the venerable, the thousands, the evil, punishment, old 
age, and so on. Two or three quotations will suffice to show 
the quality of thus ancient and interesting sutta: 

Long is the night to him who is awake; 

Long is a mile to him who is tired: 

Long is life to the foolish who know not the true law. 

If a traveller does not meet with one who is his better or his 
^ual, let him firmly keep to solitary journey; there 
is no companionship with a fool. 
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Even tbougb a speech be a thoii&aDd words, but ixiade up of 
senseless words, one word of sense is belter^ whicb^ if a 
man bears, he becomes quiet. 

Even though a Gatha be a thousand words, one word of a Gatha 
is better, which, if a mail heara^ he becomes quiet. 

He who holds back rising anger like a rolling chariot, him I 
call a real driver; other people are but holding the reiris. 
Let a man overcome auger by lovej let turn overcoiTie evil by 
gpod; let him overcome the greedy by liberality, the liar 
by truth. 

If by leaving a sinall pleasure one sees a great pleasure, let a 
wise man leave the small pleasure and look to the great. 
He who by causing pain to others, wishes to obtain pleasure 
for himself, ho, entangled in the bonds of hatred, will 
never be free from hatred.^ 

A recent writer ^ has weU said of the Dhanimap^da: 

This beautiful anthology of Buddhist sayings, selected and 
arranged some time after the Master's death, gives miich more 
decided empltasls to sorrow and desire and Seeing from the u'orld 
than the Nil^dyas as a whole. Not only was it the first book 
of the Buddhist Canon that we of the We&t possessed but it is to 
this day most commonly read.® 

Another collection to which some attention should be given 
is that known as the Stitis-nipdtn^ a series of verses, evidently 
designed—as we may infer from the constant repctitiGns and 
refrains—for recitation together by the monkish community. 
One of the series is entitled the Uraga or '^Snake Sutta ” from 
the refrain which is repeated after each of the seventeen verses. 
Its first tw^o verses are: 

The priest who, restraining rising anger, as the snake-poison 
spreading in the body is restrained by medicines, givis up 
his liability to future births, as a snake casts oh its de¬ 
cayed, old skin . 

* TrmuUled by F, Mm Muller 

* J. B. PraE.li Tht nf BuddMsm, p. [S. 

■ Jl arsiL icaadlat^ by Fsiusbbll m 1S5j. 
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The priest who cuts off lust mtirdy^ as one descending into a 
tajik would cut off a lotus-flower^ gives up his liability to 
future births, as a snake casts off its decayed^ old skin. 

Another is, for a similar rcasoOi kuoivn as the Kkaggavisdnat 
or "Rhinoceros Sutta.” The first of the forty-one stanzas 
runs as follows: 


Having abandoned the practising of violence toward all objects, 
not doiog violeEbce to any one of them, let one wish not 
for children. Why wish for a friend^ Let one walk alcuo 
like 3 rhinoceros/ 

Two other siatos, the Tkera^galha^ or "Song of the Monks,” 
and the Tkert-gailmf or "Song of the Nuns/^ “ show much more 
of spiritual joy than the majority of the suHus, especially of 
that joy in nature w^hich made appropriate the verse on the 
tips of Gautama; 


Tis the high hour of noon^ the birds rest silently, 

Boometh the mighty forest; enchanting that sound to me. 

There is just one other important collection to which we 
must refer ere taking leave of the Sniic-piiaka^ and that is the 
jdtakas^ or "birth storiesp*^ which have importance for more 
than one reason. A jdiakaf in the Buddhist senser is the 
story of one of the former births of a Euddba, in other words 
of a Bodhisattva. As beast tales pure and simple, without 
religious significance, many of these stories doubtless go back 
to the childhood of the human race, to days when primitive 
man—d la Mowgli—disported himself just as companionably 
among the animals as human infants today do with kittens 
and puppies. The religious use begins with the traditional 
fondness of the Buddha for the illustration of his teaching 
by the usre of these well-known tales* Then he would add, 
"I was that tortoise" or '^that crow" or "that dephantp” as 
the case might be. Of course, we have only the word of 


hy Sir H. CQ€iimza5WiiTnv+ 
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later writers that this was the Buddha^s methodp but the 
language of the Saddharma^pundarik^ is sufTidenUy explicit^ 
to the effect that Gautama ^‘tells many tales^ amusing, agrees 
ablep instructive and pleasant^ tales by means of which all 
beings not only become pleased with the law in this present 
life, but also after death will reach happy status.^^ Moreover, 
we find the jdtaka motif sculptured in the bas-reliefs of 
stupas^ as at Bharhut and S^nchi (third or ^ond century 
and elsewhere. Twenty-nine jdii^ka tales have been 
identified in the bas-retiefs of Bharbut alone. 

It must be reniembered that not all the jMekiiS are beast 
stories. Dr. Winternitz baa classified the stories as coming 
under a number of literary heads^ as foUowsj (i) tales in 
prose# with one or two verses; (2) ballads in dialogue or a 
mixture of dialogue and narrative j {3) longer tales# partly 
in prose and partly in verse; (4) strings of moral maxims; 
(3) narrative poems of some length. As to contents, Winter¬ 
nitz places the tales under th^ foUowing seven headst (i) 
fables; (2} mdrehen or fairy tales; (5) anecdotes and comic 
stories; <4) talcs of adventure or romance; (s) moral tales; 
( 6 ) moral maxims; (7) legends.* 

As specimens of the jdtaka we may take the story of the 
washerman who caught a tortoise in the tank where he was 
washing his dothes and was preparing to take it home and 
turn it into soup. But the tortoise protested its unclean 
condition and asked to be returned to the water in order to 
wash away the mud. Whereupon# of course# the shrewd animal 
swam out of the washerman's reach. The story has its point 
in the Buddha's dedaration: *^The washerman was Mara, the 
prince of evil# and I was the tortoise.” 

Another story teUs of the wise pigeon which refused to pick 
up the grain provided for it# knowing that the owner's in¬ 
tention was to fatten his birds and then slay them* At last, 

* See M. Wiqtermtip ^rr indixhfK UtUraSw^ Zweilof fiaod, 

pp. 
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when the owner placed the too-Iean bird on his hand to learn 
the reason for its meagemess, it took the opportunity to fly 
away. Of course, in this case Gautama was the pigeon. 

Similarly, Gautama was in one of his births the jackal who 
refused to be beguiled by the artful huoter. The hunter, dub 
in hand, stretched himself on the ground, as though dead, that 
he might lure the jackal within reach. The jackal, of course, 
perceived the ruse and escaped. The hunter was Devadatta, 

In one story the Buddha was an elephant trainer who in a 
critical moment of battle urged his elephant on to victory. 
In this case the elephant was Nanda and the victorious king 
was Ananda. 

It has been pointed out that the beast fables have interest 
of more than one sort. We shall see later that, after serving 
the purpose of religious instruction, they gained widespread 
favor as literature of entertainment and then, embodied in a 
frame^story, as manuals of fiiti or “statecraft.” It was in this 
form they found their way eventually into the literatures of 
Persia, .Arabia, Spain, and Provence. 

It may be noted here that jSta&as appear not only in the 
Pali suttoS) but also in the Sanskrit hlah3y£na literature. 
They are to be found in the Jatakti-mSlS of Arya^ra and in 
the SutrdlarukSra of .A^aghosha. They are indeed the com¬ 
mon property of all the Buddhist sects, north and south, and 
were as popular a method of teaching as the use of the par¬ 
ables by Jesus. 

The third ^basket’ of the Ti^pitaka is the Abhidhamma, or 
the Buddhist scholastic. It was once deemed sufficient to 
explain the AbktdAamma as Buddhist metaphysics, but this 
is no longer satisfactory. Mrs. Rhys Davids declares that 
our knowledge of Buddhist philosophy would in no degree 
suffer were the whole of the Abhidhamma lost. “The burden 
of the AbhidAammtt is not any pQsitiv*e contribution to the 
philosophy of early Buddhism, but analytical and logical and 
methodological elaboratjon of what is already givea.” “It is 
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the reduclw ad absardum of formaljsm,'^ Neverthdess the 
e^rt in AbMdbamma was always regarded as a man of 
superior erudition, while in the Questions of Mitinda the 
genius of Nagasena is highly praised for having mastered the 
contents of the Abkidhamma^ while hb accomplishments in 
the Vinaya and the Suit as are passed over as ordinary* 

Of the seven books of the AbMdbamma we may mention 
one, the Puggaia-FanHali^ or ”Desigimtion of Human Types," 
which has been translated for the Pali Society by Bimala 
Chandra Law*^® It is a tedious dassification of human quali¬ 
ties, arranged under the numbers from one to ten. For 
example, under the heading Four^ we have: 

There are four kinds of pools: shallow, but seeming to be deep; 
deep, but seeming to be shallow; shallow, and appearing to be 
shallow; lastly, deep, and appearing to be deep. In the same 
manner there are four types of persons existing in \ world who 
are comparable to pools. 

Again: 

There are four kinds of oxea: a pest to its cvm herd, but not 
to another herd; a pest to another herd, but not to its own herd' 
a pest to its own as well as to another herd; a pest to neither its 
own herd nor to another herd. In the $aine manner there are 
four types of persons existing iu the world comparable to the ox. 

Much of this elaborate systematisation hy number is, of 
course, due to the use of these scriptures for oral repetition* 
I'he number served as a convenient mnemonic* 

Reference to the non-canonical Pali literature must begin 
with the famous Mitinda-paukOf “The Questions of MilLndla+" 
Vue have already identified Milinda with the Indo-Bactriau 
king Menander, who reigned thirty-six years and died about 
9 % It seems rather strange that he is remembered in India 
neither as conqueror nor as ruler but simply as an earnest 
and intelligent inquirer into the principles of Buddhism^ Since 

19 Pali Text Society, Tmn&bilon Serka la. 
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we have also a in which the god Indra 

evinces a similar interest in the Way. it is quite possible that 
this devotion on the part of Menander is imaginary rather 
than historical. The hook, which consists of a number of 
dialogues with the eipert Buddhist theologian NSgasena, 
contains seven sections. At the end of the third the king is 
converted, but he continues to ask questions and to have his 
djlenimas resolved. In the last book, which in our manu- 
scripts is impcrf^tp we have a Icng list of huimiii types sooie- 
thing after the manner of the Puggnla-Pannati. The style 
of the whole work is better than its logic and its eloquence is 
much superior to its casuistry. As to date and authorship 
many questions still remain unsettled. Rhys Davids sums up 
the matter as well as is at present possible by saying: 

A solution of the Milinda problem would be of die utmost 
importance for the elucidation of the darkest period in the 
history of Indian literature. Unfortunately, each oi the alter* 
natives suggested ... involves great difficulties, and none of the 
scholars who have written on the aobject so far been able 
to persuade any other to accept his conclusions. The evidence 
at present available is insufficient. When the Tibetan traiiBlatioii 
has been properly examined, when all the quotations from the 
Milinda in the Pali commentaries are edited, when all the refer¬ 
ences elsewhere (and especially those in the numerous Buddhist 
Sanskrit works still buried in MSS.) have been collected, we shall 
be better able to estimate the value of the external evidence as 
to the history of the Mdinda literature in India.'* 

No inconsiderable time after the appearance of the Milinda- 
pauha we have a voluminous writer in PMi named Buddha- 
ghosha, distinguished from several others of the same name 
by the title of ‘the Great,’ Nothing much is known of his 
history, but the tradition is that he was a Brahman, bom in 
the neighborhood of Buddhagaj^a, who, after sundry wander- 

W Rhj-s DtivJds, Etttychpi^dia 0 / MskieSf 

Vm, 6ji. Sec bUd Rhys Davids, "'The Quetlofis oi King MOiodi." 
Sttcxcd of tlic Eiitj ffip Majc Miititr,. Vol. JOOCVii. 
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ing$ in the peninsula, arrived in Ceylon during the reign of 
King Maha-nama {about 413)4 Here he was converted 
to Buddhism and wrote several works w^hich attracted the 
attention of the monks. These advised him to stilt higher 
flights. So Buddhaghosha joined himself to the Gteat 
Minister at Anur^dhaptira and there produced the great work 
by which be is b^t known, the Visuddki Magga, or the 
*Tath of Purity.*^ Much else has been credited to 
Biiddhaghosfaa, ludnding the Commentary on the jdtaias, 
but the validity of the tradition that he translated all the 
Singhalese commentaries into Pali has been doubted. 

It IS, perhaps, needless to say that about this period 
Singhalese Buddhism was sufficiently active on its own account, 
without the intervention of scholars from the mainland. Were 
we dealing with the literature of Ceylon in Itsdi we should 
find books not a few, such as the Dipavamm, or “History of 
the Island'' and the to claim our auention. 

Since, however, Buddhism was by this time on tiptoe to pass 
into other lands and other languages, we must say no more 
on the subject of the P^i writings.*^ 

For die literKtuTc of Xhh diaptcx die ef the ftW Text 

Sodetyi TntnsUliQii Series {Qxionl ijmversity Fresa), will prove Isv^ualileH 
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INDIAN BUDDHIST LITERATURE; IH, BUDDHIST UTERATURl 
IN SANSKRIT 

Bwldfaut Sajifknt litcnture rerovcnible only in fragincnts—Or b transla¬ 
tions— The MaMvtutn —The LjiliiaPiitsra—Tb& Saddharma-pmdmht 
—ot the XotKf Striptm^ —Conlctits-^The Buddbist Bwtblt 
of the PnwiiRil Compiuiwn with the Acv^^osbai 

ereatcft of MaMyajii teaiihers—His wriiJngs—The Life of the B\ijddhft 
—Nl^rjuna—The kdrikii —AryAsang^—Arya^ra—The — 

The 4!fiMJlaJTOJ^Thc DfiryJimefana—The story of the Chukdila maiden 
^Buddhist lilrntmc and world dteniture 


Thus AffVtf / he^d. On€t up$n a the Lt^rd 
was staying Rajagrihaj on fAe Gridhrakuta 
mmintaifit witk a ttumerms a^stmhiage of monks^ 
twtlve hundred monks, ali of thetn Arkats, stain¬ 
less^ fret from depravHyf sdf-contraUed, tkor^ 
oughly emancipated in thought and knowiedge^^ of 
noble breed, like mto great elephants, having done 
their taskf done their duty^ acquitted their charge, 
reached the g&al, , . * Than did those who mere 
assembled and sitting together tn that congregalim, 
monks^ nunst mole and female lay devotees, gods, 
nagas, goblins^ Gandharvas^ demons, Carudas, 
Kinnaras^ great serpeniSf men, and beings not hu¬ 
man, as well as governors of a region, rtders of 
armies and nders of four continents, all of them 
with their followers, gaze on ike Lord in astonish^ 
ment, in amazement, in ecstasy- And at that mo¬ 
ment there issued a ray from within the cirde of 
hair between the eyebrows of the Lord. 

Soddharma-pwidarSka, iTutslated by 


ElEAT as is the bulk of the Buddhist Jitcrature written 



m it must remembered that all of this be- 


toags to one sect, the Hinayana. There still remains 
a large Buddhistic literature which was written in Sanskritp 
pure or mbtjed Unfortunatelyj it is not in any large way 
available in the original, but recoverable only in fragments 
discovered here and there in Central Asia, and in Tibetan or 
Chinese translations. Most of ilp but by no means all, belongs 
to the MaMydna, or Great Vehidep” school. Some of it 
must be credited to such sects as the SarvdsHvdrdms:, 

One of the most voluminous of all the Buddhist works 
originally written m Sanskrit (orp more accuratdyi in that 
muted tongue known as 'the language of the Gatims') is the 
Makdvcstiif or ^^Sublime Story,^’' a huge compilation of 
legends ^'^on the origins of Buddhism, on the persons of its 
founder and bis fir^t disciples—in a word on that ensemble 
which, with infinite varieties of detail crossed and ramified 
in every wayp b the common property of all Buddhists.” 
It is, strictly speaking, a part of the Vinayaf or “Books of 
Discipline,” but much the larger portion consists of legendary 
lore of the most heterogeneous description. The material is 
not all of one date and there is Utile unity in the narrative^ 
for eatamplej the story of Buddha*s birth is given no less than 
four times* WinterniU suggests that the kernel of the work 
possibly belongs to the second century B.c-, but the occur¬ 
rence of foreign words and other indications incline scholars 
to aoeq^t the fourth or fifth century for the date of the 
completed wort* The conception of the Buddha is that of 
the period between the earliest, when Gautama was regarded 
as an entirely human teacher, and the period of his quasi- 
deification, when the manhood was aubmerged beneath a mass 


m 
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of miraculous legend. Since the Sublime Story was the text¬ 
book of a particular school, the Mahasangbikas, and outside 
the Canon, it is especially important as presenliag the views 
which in course of time developed into the teachings of 
Mabayana Buddhism, 

One of the holiest, os well as one of the most famous, of 
Sanskrit Buddhist works outside the Canon is the Latita- 
vistaro, one of nine books of Dbarma, or “doctrine,” re¬ 
covered by B. H- Hodgson.^ The LdUavtstara, which 
probably dates from a century after the beginning of the 
Christian era, and is written in a mixture of verse and prose, 
was originally of the Sarvastivarda school. It “gives a 
biography of the Buddha which has been altered in the sense 
of the ^lahayana development of Buddhism. The book is 
full of miracles, including the tales which have been asserted 
to have spread to the w^est of the falling down of the statues 
before the young child when be visited the temple and of his 
explaining to the teacher the ^ty-fonr kinds of writing, 
including those of the Chinese and the Huns.”* 

Another of Mr. Hodgson’s nine books of Dharma is the 
no Jess famous Saddftarma-pundartke, or “Lotus of the True 
Law,”' the earliest exposition of Jfahayana extant. It is, 
indeed, an excellent work from which to learn the main 
characteristics of the Great Vehicle—also of its limitations 
and defects. Here again we have a work of mixed verse and 
prose and possibly also of composite date. Keith holds that 
it is not earlier than about A.Q. soo, but, since the Lotus 
Scripture is quoted by Nagarjuna, it is not unreasonable to 
place it a little earlier. Three early translations into Chinese 
are extant, one made by Dharmaraksha about a.d. 2E6, one 
by Kum^ajtva about a.d. 400, and one by an unknown 
scholar. The Lotus Scripture was also adopted by the grciit 

I lie atne mre: >tsA(wAitdirjlra frejnipaftstidia, Gattda-Vyuia, Dugib- 
kHmifvera, Samddhi-filtl, ttmUnatvra, Saddkttrma-fimdorrka, Tothafaika^ 
tilkyaia, Lidttavutara, smd Suvorm-frabkiM, 

» A. B. Keith, A Hislory 6j nieratnf tf p, 4ea. 
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Shotoku Taishi at the close of the sixth century as a founda¬ 
tion for the newly introduced Buddhism of Japan. It is easy 
to understand the purpose of the work. Buddhism was facing 
difficulties both from within and from without. It was quite 
necessary to do something for the reconciliation of the faith 
with Greek and Persian ideas pressing from across the north¬ 
western frontier; also it was necessary to do something to 
counteract the revival of Brahmanism in the peninsula itself. 
As Dr. Saunders puts it, the SaddhsftnO'pundarika was "a 
polemical writing to protect Buddhism from the attractive 
neo-Hinduism which was able to win converts even among 
the Gredts.’* * 

The contents of the book may be summarised as follows: 
After a Prologue in Chapter I, there is described (Chap. II) 
the awakening of the Buddha on Vulture Peak in order to 
manifest his glory and the meaning of the Law, In Chapter 
Ilf the Buddha prophesies the destiny of his eldest son and 
gives the parable of the father who saves his children from 
the burning house. In IV and V we have two other parables, 
that of the prodigal and his father and that of the plants and 
the rain. In VT and VII we have prophecies of the future 
destiny of the Buddha's disciples and stories of the Buddhas 
of past ages. Chapter VIII prophesies of the five hundred 
erfiets and IX similarly of Ananda Rahula, and the two 
thousand monks. Chapter X teaches of the honor due to all 
true preachers of the Law, and in XI we come ^ to the vision 
of the great slupa, the reliquary of an ancient Buddha, from 
which a voice proclaims the glory of the Buddha and pre¬ 
dicts the Jot of Devadatta, the traitor. Chapters XU and 
Xin contrast the two kinds of preadiing, the aggressive and 
the persuasive. In XtV we have a vision of innumerable 
Bodhisattvas going forth to begin their ministry. In XV 

■Kcntictti J. Spumlefaj JAe On the tcKt of 

the sec A. R. Uoernlc, /Ditma/ of Iko RoyiA 

Sodity^ ]gi6p pp^ 76^ el 
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and XVI we liave teaching as to the past and future existetice 
of the Buddha, and then on to the end, in Chapter XXV^ 
wonderful and edif5dng slorics to strengthen and console the 
faithful. The two last chapters contain the Epihgue. 

As a spodinen of the style of the Lotus Scriptur^j a con¬ 
densation is here given of the Buddhist Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, without venturing an opinion as to whether 
the narrative has been affected by Christian influences. 

It is a case^ O Lord, as if a certain nmn went away from his 
father and betook himself to some other place. He lives there 
in foreign parts for mmy years. ... In course of time the father 
becomes a great man, the other h poor; in seeking a ILwMhood 
for the sake of focd and clothing he roams in all directions and 
goes to some place^ whereas his father removes to another coun¬ 
try. , . , In course of time, the poor mapj in quest of food and 
clothing, roaming through villages, towns . . . and royal capitals, 
reaches the place where his father is residing. Now the poor 
man^s father had always been thinking of the son he had lost . , . 
but he gave m utterance of his thoughts before others. . . . 
MeanwhiJe, the poor man in search of food and clothing was 
gradually approaching the bouse of the rich tnan. . , . And the 
father happened to sit at the door of his house, sutrounded and 
waited on by a great crowd. . . . The poor man saw his own 
father in su^ pomp sitting at the door of the house. . . . He 
reflects thus: Unexpectedly here have I fallen in with a king or 
grandee. . * . Thereupon, the poor man quickly dqiarts, runs 
off, does not tarry from fear of a series of supposed dangers. But 
the rich man ... has recognited hb son at first sight. ... He 
thinks: Wonderful I He who is to enjoy this plenty . , . has 
been found. At the same moment he despatches couriers to whom 
he says: Go, sits, and quickly fetch me that man. The son faints 
from fear when the couriers approach him, hut the father brings 
him back to consciousness with the sprinkling of water. For that 
bousebclder knows the poor man'^ humble disposition and his own 
elevated position; yet he feels that the man is bis son.* 

* See the trondmtiDD by H. KtKi, Saticd Eoaks the East, ed. F. 
M.3j£ MUUcr, Vol XXI. See ahQ L de la Vdl^ Pde$$in, "'Lotus of tbe 
Tnie EMcychp^dia cf <ijh2 Eikics. Dr. aha ku 
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To the Mahayana Buddhist this notable classic of Indiao 
Buddhism is not merely a book to be studied by men but 
the whole host of Bodhisattvas, "who had issued from the 
gaps of the earth, the great disciples, the four classes, the 
world, locludiDg gods, men, demons, and Gandbarvas, are 
represented in ecstasy as applauding the words of the Lord* 

Other Mahayana jOfras which may here be mentioned arc 
the S«JfeJidt>atrtiyMA«, or the "Description of the Blessed Lord,” 
translated into Chinese in the second century a.d. and the 
Suvamapr^bhasa, or "Gleam of Cold,” a mixture of legend 
and philosophy* 

The greatest of all the Mahaylna teachers, Ai^vaghosfaa, 
has already been mentioned and must also he again referred 
to in connection with the Indian drama. Several persons of 
the name are known in Indian history, but it is generally 
agreed that the great afahayanist, who became the twelfth 
Buddhist patriarch, was oontemporaiy with King Kanisbka, 
towards the end of the first century a.d. He was born at 
Saketa, the modem Oudh, but was summoned to Kabul to 
take part in the compilation of a great commentary on the 
AbMdfiarma in which Kanishka was interested, “A learned 
but haughty man, Aipraghosha was converted to Bud^ism 
and thenceforth spent his time wandering about wi^ singers 
and musicians preaching and propagating the faith.” In 
tours, says a Tibetan biographer, there was no question 
be did not solve, no opponent he did not confound, as easily 
as a strong wind overthrows the trees. As late as the time 
of the Chinese pilgrim I Tsing, who visited India between 
671 and 695, the fame of Agvaghosba seems to have been 
maintained. 

A^agbosha is celebrated not only as a preacher of re¬ 
ligion but as one of the most outstanding of Indian poets, 
famous alike for bis epics, his dramas, and his lyrics. It is 

made aa inteRsdnR compariMii ef the TOtb the 

8M«iovad-ptS and irith the Fourth ChrtJtiaii Coepd in his Gcspel Atia. 
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not, Lowcvtf, ceruun which of the many works attributed to 
him are justly claimed. Among them are the Mahdyam- 
fraddhotpada, and a famous attack upon caste known as the 
Vajrtistichi, Later be wrote the Sutralamkdra, which we 
possess only in fragments. The most signiheant of his works, 
in any case, is the Buddko-cfiarita/ or life of Buddha, one 
of the most important of Indian poems, of which seventeen 
cantos (thirteen of them in ail probability genuine) survive. 
The C!hincse version was made by Dharmaraksha betw'cen 
Aj>, 414 and 421 and in recent years this (Chinese translation 
has been rendered into English by Samuel Beai. It is inter¬ 
esting also to the West as having been the basis of Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s “Light of Asia.” The passing from one language to 
another has by no means served to destroy our feeling of the 
poetic value in Agvaghosha's original work. It is, on the 
whole, the best account we possess of the story sacred to so 
many millions of the human race. Hc^c the life of the 
Buddha is raised to cosmic proportions, with the Devas 
struggling against Mara, the prince of evil, to secure the 
salvation of men through the birth of the predestined teacher. 
Every incident is told with its full embroidery of legend, 
but never quite relinquishing its hold upon human interest, 
la the account of the Buddha’s conversion we read: 

Thus did he complete the end of self, as fire goes out for want 
of grass. Thus he had done what he would have men do: he 
first had found the way of perfect knowledge. He finished thus 
the first great lesson; entering the great Rishi’s home, the dark- 
uess disappeared, light burst upon him; perfectly silent and at 
rest, be reached the last exbaustless source of truth; lustrous with 
all wisdom the great Rishi sat, perfect in gifts, whilst one con¬ 
vulsive throe shook the wide earth.* 

.\nd at the dose we read ; 

*On the tdt of tbe Btiddka-cHarila see E. It. jotuntoo, JouriuA of tke 
Royal Anatii Scatty^ HWJ, pp. 13 ti IfljS, |ip, 

Books o[ ihe East, ed. F. Max MiUto, VoL XLIX. 
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The noble and stiperladra law of Buddha ought to receive the 
adoration of the world. Gone to that undying place, those who 
believe bis law shall follow him there^ therefore let all the devas 
and men, without exception, worship and adore the one great 
loving and compassionate, who mastered thoroughly the highest 
truth, in order to deliver all that lives. ^Tm> that hears of Mm 
but ycaras with level The pains of birth, old age, disease and 
death, the endless sorrows of the world, the countless miseries 
of ''hereafter/* dreaded by all the devas, he has removed all these 
accumulated sorrows; say, who would not revere him? to escape 
the joys of after life, this is the world’s chief joy! To add the 
pain of other births, this is the world's worst sonowl Buddha, 
escaped train pain of birth, shall have no joy of the “hereafter.” 
And, having ^own the way to all the world, who would not 
reverence and adore him? To sing the praises of the lordly monk, 
and declare his acts from first to last, without self-seeking or 
self-honor, without desire for personal renown, but following 
what the scriptures say, to beoe&t the world, has been my aim. 

It may be true, as Winterniu declares, that in the 
Buddha-chariia A^vaghosha is more poet than monk; never¬ 
theless, no one may deny that he has given a most spiritually 
attractive picture of the great Founder. In addition he has 
much charm as a poet, though a little too fond of displaying 
his erudition. Other work of A;vaghcsha, in the realm of 
drama, will be referred to later. 

Two or three other ilahayanist writers must, however, he 
here mentioned before we bring this very rough survey of 
Indian Buddhist literature to a dose. 

One is Kagarjuna, who lived about the end of the second 
century a.d. He is said to have been by birth a Brahman 
who became at once a great scholar and a great magidan. 
Converted to Buddhism, he assimilated the three PUakas in 
three months. Tibetan tradition assigns him a lifetime of six 
hundred years. His principal work, the Madyamakakarikds, 
is a systematically philosophical work arranged in mnemonic 
verses known as karikas. It was translated into Chinese about 
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the second century A,n* In content^ it is a thorcughgoirig 
piece of Buddhist Docetisnip denyiDg every tliinkablG quality 
of faodyj mindj, and person to the Buddha. Yet he is not a 
donexisteiice; neither being nor nonbeing may be predicated 
of Wm. Strangely etiougb* be does not seem to deny the 
historicity of Gautama. 

Another great !MaMy^st, of a later timej possibly as late 
as the fifth century is Asanga^ or Aryasanga^ one of 
three brothers of whom the youngest was the famous 
Vasubatidbu. Asanga was born* apparentlyj at Porushapurap 
but lived In Ayodhyap at the courts Many of hii^ writings 
are mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang^ the chief 
being the YDgachdrabhumigastfa. It describes the practice 
of Yoga and the stages through which one passes to the attain¬ 
ment of complctest ‘yokingi^ Dr. Anesaki says: 

The characteristk feature of his system is the elaborate and 
scholastic systematisation of a theory of mind and of the seeds 
contained in it. On this account the Buddhist sect founded upon 
his system is called the Dharma^akshanB, the wisdom which 
shows us the true nature of all phenomena. It iS| therefore^ a 
philosophy rather than a religion; and such religious traits as 
may be found in it are but loosely connected with the system.’^ 

Still another writer demanding attention is the somewhat 
earUer Quia,, or Arya^uraf, who appears to have been a court 
preacher. He wrote the Jdiaka-mdld^ or ^'Garland of JatakaSp" 
in Ka\ya style, including some thirty-four stories of the 
prmous Buddha lives. These stories contain the striking 
legend of the Buddha giving his flesh to feed a starving 
tigresB. From the Chinese pilgrim I Tsing we learn that 
this and other /niaka-fttdias were much loved iu the India 
of his lime. 

It remains only to say a few words with respect to that 
large class of Buddhbt works known as Avaddn^is, or '"Stories 
of Great Deedsp" specifically B^tdkisditvdvaddrms, or Great 
Ajiesald, ‘‘A&s'Aghoilia/' U, En^yiapj^din, of arsd 

p, isg. 
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Deeds” attributed to the Bodhisattvas. The oldest collection 
of these is probably the Avodittn-^atoftSf ot Colledioti of s 
Hundred Avadauas,” which was translated into Chinese dur¬ 
ing the first half of the third century. It is divided into ten 
decades of stories which illustrate both the black fruit of 
evil deeds and the while fruit of good deeds. One of the 
Stories, which recalls a familiar narrative in the Gospels, 
tells of a poor rnaiden who anointed the feet of the Buddha 
with ointment so that the whole city was filled with the 
odor of the ointment. At this the maiden fell before the 
Buddha and besought him that in a future birth she might 
be bom a Praiyeka-huddha. The Btiddha smiled and 
prophesied that her prayer should be fulfilled; in a future life 
she should be born as the Pratyeka-buddha Cant^^d^a. 

A iater collection of is known as the Divyavadana, 

or the "Celestial Avadanar It contains the story of Ananda 
and the Chandala maiden, which runs somewhat as follows; 
WTiile the Buddha was at t^ravasti, Ananda came daily to the 
city to do his begging. One day be was thirsty and saw a 
Chandala maiden (U., a girl of the lowest caste), nam^ 
Prakriti, drawing water from a spring. "Sister,” said the 
monk, "give me to drink I” On which the girl replied: "I 
atrr a Chandala.” Ananda answered: "Sister, I did not ask 
your family or your caste; but for water to drink” 
reached out to him the vessel and he drank. Then the girl 
returned home and told her mother that she must become 
the wife of Ananda or die. Now the girl’s mother was a 
sorceress and prepared immediately to bewitch Ananda with 
msntras. Drawn into the witch's house, the monk perceived 
his danger, rushed from the house and came in tears to the 
Buddha who by his own spells destroyed the o^ers. The 
sorceress bad to confess to her daughter that a mightier than 
hetsdf had been at work. Yet Prakriti was not healed of 
her love until through the preaching of the Buddha she 
learned the Four Noble Truths and entered a nunnery- There 
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was great consternation among certain people that Gautama 
had received a Chandala maiden into the order, but this, 
too, was overcome when the Buddha related a jataka story 
in explanation. The superficial resemblance of the tale to the 
Gospd story of the Woman of Samaria will be perceived by 
the reader. 

In concluding this brief notice of the Avsdanas we may 
just meution the AfckSvadSno, which gives us the cycle of 
legends concerning the great Mauryan emperor; also, finally, 
the BiiddftikalpSvadans, or '*AvadSna out of the Good Old 
World-order." • 

It has already been made apparent that there are certain 
resemblances between some of the stories of the Buddha cyde 
and some familiar to us from Western literatures. Par¬ 
ticular attention has been drawn between the stories of the 
Qiristian G<«pels and supposed parallels in the life of the 
Buddha. The matter of actual dependence, one way or the 
other, is, of course, difhcuU to determine with absolute cer¬ 
tainty. Historically, certain indebtedness is quite possible, 
since in the period of the semi foreign dynasties just before 
and just after the beginning of the Christian era, the re¬ 
ligious contacts were just as inevitable as the political. 

Yet the number of the supposed parallels is very sensibly 
diminished when we bring the resemblances to close quarters 
with one another. For example, of the fifty-one examples 
adduced by Rudolf Seydel (a specialist on the subject) no 
more than nine are accepted by Bergh von Eysinga. Even 
in the case of these the resemblance proves on examination 
to be of the slightest. 

Of another sort is the influence of the Buddha story in the 
case of the romance of St. John of Damascus already men¬ 
tioned, the Btirlaam and Josapfsat. The story of the Buddha 

•Oa MahtLyloA Utentud! ecaemlLy ue Kero, Sfanuat of Indian Bvddkiim. 
iSg«, sad M. Winlcitiilr, CuMehie dfr indite^tn Liiitran^, Zwelifr 
Band, pp. iSr-rso. 
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couid not fail to be mtwBSting to Western writers in early 
times even as it bas proved to be today, as ia the case of 
Sir Edwin Arnold.* 

• On lit Eeneral subjttl of Cbristlfii} mi BuddWst liteiaiy tcnt4rts> 
see Keith, Hittcry of Samkrit Uttmttrt, pp. soe-s**} aJ» J- 
Joiiriul of thf Koyitl Aiiatie Sotitty, iflit, pp. S»3 « «?■ 0. Wedtei'* 
CAmtw md Bvddiiii, may abe be comulted. 
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All soulh from this h mmed the Middle King¬ 
dom (Majjbima-desa).^ /fi fl the cold and heat are 
finely tempered^ and there is neither hoar-frost nor 
snow. The people are nttmerons and happy; they 
have not io register their househoidSf or attend to 
any magistrates or Ikeir rtdes; only those who cuUi- 
vale the royal land have to pay a portion of the 
gain fro¥n it. If they want io go, they go; if they 
want to stay on, they stay. The king governs 
without dccapftathn or corporal ptiniskmenls. 
Cfiminals ^are simply fined, lightly or keavityf ac¬ 
cording to the circumstances of each case. Even 
in cases of repeated attempts oi wicked febeUton, 
they only have their right hands cut off^ The 
khi^s bodyguards and ailetidants ail have salarhs. 
Throughout the whole country the people do not 
kill any living creature, nor cat onions or garik. 
The oniy e^eption is that of the ChandaiasM ^ ^ 

In that country they do not keep pigs and fowls, 
and do not sell live cattle; in the markets there 
are no butchers" shops and no deders in intos^kai- 
ing drinks. 

Fa-him, Inmslated by Jauxs Lxogs* 


* By pcfPiMon oi tbe Orlard University Frcs& 


F or a cGTitury or more following tbe downfall of the 
Kushan dyiiasty Indian history is involved in an 
atmosphere of semidarkness. But wfth a.d* 32 a com¬ 
mences a period which has been rightly acclaimed as from 
every point of view one of the most brilliant epochs in the 
long and varied story of the peninsula. Politically, it wit¬ 
nesses the emergenc^e of rulers who could Justly take the proud 
title of ^sovereigns of tftaAardji^s^' religiotislyj, the old Brab- 
manic order is seen to be once again raising its head, while 
the a^vamedha, or horse sacrifice, once again attested the 
far-flung rule of this or that emperor; above all, from the 
literary point of view, we have kings who were proud to be 
kavirajas^ or “kings of pc^is,” and without quite indorsing 
the view of Ma:s Muller that we have at this time a genuine 
Sanskrit renaissance, we may fairly describe the period as 
the Periclean era of drama and of lyric poetry* 

The dynasty originated in the marriage of a local rija^ 
Chandragupta, into the ancient family of the Licchavis by 
the taking of the princess Kumdradevi as his bride. This 
was in joS aud by or 320 Chandragupta had so solidified 
his position wdth the people that, like bis namesake of the 
Maujyan dynasty, he was enabled to inaugurate a line of 
kings which outlasted the century. He himself, after striking 
coins in his own name and that of his wife, died after but five 
years" enjoyment of bis kingdom, but his eldest son, 
Samudragupta, at once took up his father’s unfinished 
task and opened a career of ^kingdom-taking’ which has given 
him the reputation of an ^Indian Napoleon/ He marched 
many thousands of miles, won many battles, had his exploits 
recorded on one of the pillars of A^oka, and crowned his 
achievements, in the spirit of a pious Hindu monarch, by the 

J3? 
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offering of an aivamedha. Specimens of lie coins which 
show the doomed horse before the altar have been preserved. 
The dominions of Samudragupta included aJl the most fertile 
and populous regions of Northern India, extending from the 
. Hughly on the east to the Jumna on tie west, and north and 
south from the HimSjayas to the Narbada, In spite of his 
many campaigns, in which nine kings were 'violently exter¬ 
minated' and twelve tings (as mentioned in the inscriptions) 
subdued and then set free, Samudragupta toot great interest 
in literature and the arts. He was skilled as a singer and a 
musician and famed as a poet. Altbou^ no specimen of his 
accomplishments as a poet survive, an inscription informs us 
that his title of kaviraja was won by compositions which would 
have assured him a livelihood had he not been a ting. It is 
a rather strange fact, after this, to remind ourseK'cs that to 
the older historians Samudragupta was unknown and that his 
fame has been recovered laboriously by the piecing together 
of evidence fumishod by archaeology. 

This great prince died in a.d. 373 and was succeeded by 
his son, the child of Queen Dattadevi, the great Chandragupta 
II, known also by the proud title of Vikramdditya ('the Sun 
of Power’). This last name occurs frequently in the literature 
of the period and may have been applied to more than one 
illnsLrious personage, Chandragupta, who had been asso¬ 
ciated with his father as yuvaraja before Samudragupta's 
death, made his conquering way as far west as the Arabian 
Sea and he subdued also the peninsula kingdom of Kathiawar. 
Here he overthrew' the century-old dynasty of the Sakas, or 
Western Satraps. This and other conquests brought him into 
contact with the trade which flow'ed from Eastern Asia to 
Europe by way of the Indus and Egypt. Vikramaditya, 
though a tolerant monarch, lived like a Hindu rather than 
as a Buddhist and was especially favorable to the cult of 
Vishnu. But he was visited by the famous Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-hien, who records his impressions of the capital Pataliputra 
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and of other cities visited such as Muttra, Fa-hicn was deeply 
sUuck with the ability of the ruler (whom, however, he docs 
not menUon by name) and by the prosperity of his realm. 
He writes: 

Hither come all poor or helpless patients suffering from all 
kinds of Infirmities, They arc well taken care of, and a doctor 
attends them, food and medicine being supplied according to then 
wants. Thus they are made quite comfortable and, when they 
are well, they may go away. 

Fa-hien found many Buddhist books at Pataliputra, of 
which he mentions the Samy^fitabhidharmahridaya0stra, “a 
branch” says EiteJ, “of the great Valbhashika school, assert¬ 
ing the reality of all visible phenomena, and claiming the 
authority of Buddha”; another jii#ra of a,500 gathas; one 
chapter of the Fdi7jBi>i'aaa-tKu>idyffl iiiira, of about 5,000 
gathas; and the Mahasinghikas Abhidharma. He was so 
taken with the literary and religious opportunities of the 
capital that he stayed here for three years, “learning Sansknt 
boots and the Sanskrit speech, and wTiting out the Vinaya 
rules.” Moreover, Fa-hien’s companion monk, calling sadly 
to mind the contrast between the richness of Indian literat^e 
and the comparative poverty—in Buddhist books^f his 
native land, refused to go further, saying: “From this time 
forth, till I come to the state of Buddha, let me not be bom 
in a frontier land.” 

The court of Vikramfiditya, according to tradition, was 
distinguished by its galaxy of brilliant writers; here floumhed 
the 'nine gems' of Sanskrit literature; and it b considered 
highly probable that here the most famous of all Indian 
poets, Kalidasa, found the setUng appropriate to his genius. 

Chandragupta died about a.o, 413 and left the empire to a 
son, Kumaragupta, who also enjoyed an unusually long and 
prosperous reign-of some forty years. We know it was long 
and we conclude that it was prosperous, since Kumfiragupta, 
like several of his predecessors, performed the atvamedha. 
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It 15 more than ever plain that Bnddbigm was during this 
reign in a state df rapid decay and the triumph of the revived 
form of BrahmaniEnij which we may more accurately desig¬ 
nate henceforlh as Hinduism, is attested by the appearance 
;of the strange mythological compositions known as the 
Purauas. 

A further proof of the reasceadoncy of Brahmanbm at this 
period is supplic?d by the inscription of Kumaragupta, about 
nine nuJes from Delhi, made about 415 ^ It is on a pillar 
of wrought iron some twenty-two feet above the ground and 
weighing over sis tons. Valentine Hall says of this pillar: 

is not many years since the production of such a pillar 
would have been an impossibility in the largest foundries of 
the world* and even now there are cornparatively few where a 
simiJar mass of metal could be turned out.” ^ 

The inscription runs as follows: 

This lofty standard of the divine V^bhnu was erected on Ml, 
VUhnupada by King Chandra* whose thoughts were devoted in 
faith to Vishnu. The beauty of that countenance was as 

that of the full moon [c/tiMdrd]; by him, with his own arm, sole 
world-wide dominion was acquired and long held; and although* 
as if wearied* he has in bodtly form quitted this earth, and passed 
to the other-world country won by Ms merit, yet, like the embers 
of a quenched fire in a great forest, the glow of his foe-de$Eroying 
energy quits not the earth; by the breezes of his prowess the 
southern ocean i$ still perfumed^ by his having crossed the seven 
mouths of the Indus^ were the V^likas vanquished in battle; and 
when, warring in the Vanga countries, be breasted and destroyed 
the enemies confederate against himj fame w^as uiscnbed on 
their arm by the sword.^ 

At this date the Huns were again beating against the 
northwest frontier and the fortunes of the Gupta d 3 ."nasty, so 
long proof against catastrophe, began to show themselves 
shaken if not failing. Kumaragupta'S sucs^or* Skandagupta^ 

1 V&lEnUqc Hallf Gtoloiy Indk, p. 3^5. 

■VincEJit Smith, History of India from ik£ Monumettls. 
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for 3 time proved not iiiiee[ijal to the task of beating back the 
invaders, but he died about a.d. 4S0 and after him there was 
no longer a prince worthy of the Gupta line, A list of some 
eleven obscure rulers brings us to the decrepit end of a once 
glorious succession and ere long India had become but a 
province in the empire of the Huns. WTicn another Chinese 
pilgrim, Sung, visited the holy places of Buddhism about 
A.D. 510, it was to the Hgnnish king, probably Mahirigula, 
that he was called upon to pay his respects. Of Indian 
history during the greater part of the sixth century little is 
known. 

With the beginning of the seventh century, however, our 
darkness is scattered after a manner unfortunately all too 
unusual in Indian annals. Of Harsha, who reigned as the 
last native paramount sovereign of India, from a.i>. 607 to 
647, we have abundant information. Our knowledge of the 
man who is one of the most noteworthy figures in the long 
roll of Indian great names—-king, emperor, military genius, 
organizer, patron of letters, poet—is derived from the most 
various sources. We learn much from the historical romance 
of the court poet B^a, the Harsiia-cttarita; we have also a 
large amount of first-hand material in the writings of the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang; and we have also three inscrip>- 
tions, namely, the Sonpat Copper Seal, the Banksbera plate of 
Harsha’s twenty-second year, and the Madhuban plate, dated 
about A.o. 6ji which gives us ihe king's immediate ancestry. 
These last fill several quite important gaps. 

According to Sana, Harsha was the son of a p«Uy raja, 
Prabhakara-vardhana, who seems to have been connected with 
the Gupta family. In the inscriptions this prince is described 
as One "whose fame spread beyond the four seas, and to w'hom 
submitted the other kings in power or love" (Madhuban 
plate). According to Bana, he became “a lion to the Huna 
deer, a burning fever to the king of the Indus land, a trouble 
to the sleep of Gujerat, a bilious plague to that scent eliq)hant 
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the lord of Gandhara, a looter to the lawlessness of the Lats, 
an axe to the creeper of Malwa’s glory." 

The sons were trained in the usual accomplishments of 
Indian princes, and the daughter, Rajya^rl, "gradually grew 
up in daily increasing familiarity with friends espert in song, 
dance, etc., and with all accomplishments." 

But soon the old king, Prabhakara-vardhana, grew sick 
unto death and all the skill of the physicians in the eight 
divisions of the Ayur-veda was unavailiog. The eldest son, 
Raj>'a-vardliana, was away on a hunt, but Harsha reached 
his father’s bedside just before tie end. On Prabhaiara’s 
Heath becoming known the whole city went wild with grief. 
Bana gives a terrible picture of the scene. He writes: 

There young nobles were burning themselves with lamps to 
propitiate the “mothers." In one place a DmvidJan was ready to 
solicit the vampire with the offering of a skull. In another an 
vyidhra man was holding up his arms like a rampart to con- 
dliate Chandi. Elsewhere distressed young servants were pacify¬ 
ing Mahakala hy holding melting gum on tldr heads. In an¬ 
other place a group of relatives was intent on an oblation of their 
own Resh, which they severed with keen knives. Elsewhere again 
young courtiers were openly resorting to the sale of human flesh.* 

The consternation of the court was only increased when 
presently the older son, Rajya-vardhana, arrived, still ban¬ 
daged about the arrow-wounds he had received from the 
Huns, only to receive the dire tidings that his sister, the 
Princess R^jyaeri, had been captured by the king of Maiwa, 
and her fianc^. Prince Grahavarman of Kanauj, defeated and 
slain. The prince hurried away to avenge himself on the 
Mai was and to release his sister, but only to die on the 
morrow of a victory. There was now nothing to hold Harsha 
back from accepting the kingship. .According to Hiuen Tsang, 
this w-as pressed upon him by his father's counselors to no 
effect until a vision of the Bodhisattva, Avalokite^vara, re- 

‘Thc Sankn^hiritii of Botia, tMndaled by E. B, CvweU, p. 13 $. 
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moved his scruples, bul warned him, nevertheless, not to 
assume the title of Maharaja. 

The first duty of Harsha was naturally the deliverance of 
his captive sister and once again we are indebted to the 
picturesque Bana for a description of the Indian army on 
the march: 

Elephant-keepers, assaulted with clods by people starting from 
hovels which had been crushed by the animals’ feet, called the 
by-standers to witness the assaults. Wretched families fled from 
grass cabins ruined by collisbns. Despairing merchante saw the 
oxen, bearing their wealth, flee before the onset of the tumult. 
A troop of seraglio elephants advanced where the press of people 
g3,ve way before the glare of their runners' torches.* 

Harsha was urged by his counselors to deal so drastically 
with his foe that none for the future would be likely to 
follow so fatal a course as to rebel. Yet, seemingly, he needed 
no incitement, for he vowed: *‘By the dust of my honored 
lord's feet, I swear that, unless in a limited number of days I 
clear this earth of Gaudas, and make it resound with fetters 
on the feet of all kings who are incited to insolence by the 
elasticity of their bows, then will I hurl my sinful self, like a 
moth, into an oil-fed flame.” 

The whole story need not be told here, but it is satisfactory 
to know that the widowed princess was recovered Just as she 
was preparing, fainting though she was, to mount the funeral 
pyre. A certain holy man, who appears at this point, advised 
Rajya^rl that she must henceforth act only as her brother— 
her lawful guardian—might himself decree. On this point 
Harsha declares* "When I shall have accomplished my design, 
she and 1 will assume the red garments together.” It is 
unfortunate that the Harska-chtirita ends with the return of 
the victorious Harsha and his recovered sister to Kathaka. 
Bul, on the other band, we may well be thankful for what is 
so rare a thing in Indian literature, a work which romance 

ittd., p. 
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thpugh it be—approaches so nt'arly the character of a reliable 
history. 


Of Bana and his writings we may here say whatever needs 
to be said in a brief account of the period. From the early 
part of the Bsrska-charUa we learn that the author was a 
Brahman fay caste and that he lost both parents at an early 
age. There followed a period of wandering and of doubtful 
respectability, but later was introduced to King Harsha, 
visited the royal camp, and developed his capacities-—as well 
as his opportunitie^both as poet and as historiographer, 
naturally receiving rich rewards from the monarch he 
eulogised. Apparently, the nafsha-ckarita, in spite of its 
present incompJDieness, was written late in the king’s reign. 
The author’s purpose is announced at the outset. He would 
fain have written in verse, but “the mighty deeds of my great 
king, which fill my heart, though remembered only, restrain 
my tongue and forbid it to proceed to the poet’s task.’* So 
we lose an epic but acquire a history. 

Of course, even as history, the work is far from satisfactory. 
Dr* Keith says; 


Historically we may say that the work is of minima] value, 
though in OUT paucity of actual records it is something even to 
have this* But chrofiology 13 weak and ooDfused, it is mtmmJy 
difficult to tnake out the identity of the king of Malwa, and even 
the Gauda ting fa only indirectly indicated as ^aganfca, whose 
name is given by Hluen Tsang. Bana has not attempted to make 
mtenigib!& the course of events ^'bich rendered it possible for the 
Gauda king to come Into hostile contact with Bllyavardhano in 
or near Malwa, and it is difficult not to suppose that he desbed, 
writing at a considerable disbmee of time, to leave what was long 
past in a vague positinn. \Vhai be does supply to history is the 
rivid pictures of the army, of the life of the court, of the sectaries 
and their relaUons to the Buddhists, and the avocations of a 
Brahman and his friends.* 


Hhti^ry itf Sfouhril p. 
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Sana mote another romance entitlecl the KddambaFft also 
unfortunately left mcomplelo. But m this case the work has 
been finidied by the author's soOp who did so “because regret 
was felt at the incomplete condition of the work*'" The story 
of the KddambarJ is exceedingly complex, made more so by 
the interweaving of subordinate tales with the main tfaroad 
of the narrative. To king QOdrata of Vidi^a coiues a beauti¬ 
ful CbandSla maiden^ who brings with her a woiiderful parrot, 
This bird tells the complicated story of its past lives and 
present penance^ Eventually the Chandala maiden is revealed 
as the goddess Lak&hmi and the mother of the parrot* Both 
the king and the parrot are urged to leave this life and com¬ 
plete their attainment of Nirvana. Of the story, so dirhcult 
to describe—or even tn follow—in detail p Dr, Keith has well 
said: 

This is indeed a strange tale, and to those who have no belief 
in rebirthp or even in a reunion after this mortal liffit Its appeal 
must be gravely dimbiished, and the whole must seem rather a 
fantastic if not idle romance, with umntcresting characters living 
in an unreal atmosphere. But from the pobii of view of Indian 
belief the case is far other, and tbe story may justly be deemed 
replete with the tenderness of human love, the benehccnce of 
divine consolation, ihc pathos and sorrow of death, and the abid¬ 
ing hope of reunion after death as a result of unswerving fidelity 
to love.' 

Bnna^s style has tw^en much criticizi&dp especially by Weber. 
He is accused (says Keith): 

. * . of a suhtJety and tautology which w^re repugnant, the out¬ 
rageous overloading of single words with epithets^ the construction 
of sentence in which the solitary verb is held over for pages, the 
interval being filled with epithets, and epithets upon these epi¬ 
thets, these epithets, moreover, frequently extending over more 
than a line in the form of compounds, so that Bana^s prose is an 
Indian wood where progress Ls impossible through the under¬ 
growth until the traveller cuis out a path for himself, and where 

^ Ibid., p. 
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even iben be is confronted by malicious wild beasts In tbe sbaoe 
of anknowo words to terrify him.' 

Yet Bana can, when he so desires, be brief enough, as in 
the famous description of Skandagupta’s nose—“as long as 
bis sovereign's pedigree.” I add two descriptions from Dr. 
Keith’s translation. The first is the picture of the maiden 
door-keeper, from the KSdambari: 

Once, when the sun, garlanded with a thousand rays, bursting 
open tte fresh lotus-buds, relaxing something of his ruddy hue, 
had risen no great space in the sky, to the king seated in the 
prosencfr-ehamber, came the keeper of the door, and with bent 
kuM and lotus-llke hand touching the ground addressed Ms 
majesty Her form was lovely, yet dread, even as a sandal-plant 
wherein lurks a snake, by reason of the sword which she wore at 
her left side, belying her womanhood, she was as it were the 
Ganges, her bosom whitened by sandal showing like the temple of 
^ravata as he emerges from his bath; through her reflection in 
their c^t jewels she was as it were an embodiment of the king's 
order, borne on the beads of obedient princes; by the whiteness 
of her robe, which vied with the swans, she resembled the autumn 
when they return home; she conquered all the assembled kings 
^ did the edge of Para^urama's axe; with the cane wand which 
she bore she resembled the Vindhya forest land, and she seemed 
none other than the guardian deity of the realm in human siape.* 

The other is an account of Bhandi's return with the news 
of Rajyavardhana’s death, from the H<trsh 9 -ckaTita: 

His raiment was besmirched and he manifested hb grief by 
life heart which was filled with the foe^s darts and arrtiws, as 
thou^ they were clamps of iron to restrain it from breaking, and 
his beard which lay over the heart on which his master’s good 
deeds were engraved. On bis long arm, relaxed from lack of 
exercise, was as sole ornament his lucky bracelet, Hb parched 
lip, family colored through neglect of use of betel, protruded 
under the stress of his long sighs, like a coal from a heart a&re 
with sorrow, and be covered his face with a mantle of tears, 

^ Ibid^ p, 336, 
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iS though in shame for the sin of liviitg when his master had 
falleo.° 

Over the larger part of the reign of Harsha we have more 
brilliant light shed by a narrative from the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsang and from the biography of the pilgrim written 
by his friend HwuHi. Hiuen Tsang was in India, and visit¬ 
ing in many different directions, between a.d. 630 and 645- 
After describing the circumstances under which Harsha 
(whom he calls ^iSditya of Kanauj) attained the empire, he 
gives this brief account of the consolidation of his power; ^ 

He went from east to west subduing all who were not obedient j 
the elephants were not unliamessed nor the soldfeis unbelted. 
After sbt years he had subdued the Five Indies. Having thus 
cnljfT geH his territory, he increased his forces; he had do, 000 war- 
elephants and 100,000 cavalry. After thirty years his arms re¬ 
posed and he governed everywhere in pcace.^* 

Hiuen Tsang also gives us an account of the one great 
failure of Marshals career, namely, the campaign against 
Pulakc^in II of Maharashtra, Lord Paramount of the South, 
as Harsha was Lord Paramount of the North. In the Life 
we read as fallows: raja, boasting of his skill and 

the invariable success of bis generals, filled with confidence 
himself, marched at the head of his troops to contend with 
this prince, but he was unable to prevail or to subjugate 
him.” ” 

Hiuen Tsang was, however, much more interested in the 
administration of Hardia and of the cultural development of 
India. He tells of the great quinquennial assemblies when 
the king emptied his treasures to give away all in charity, 
only reserving the soldier’s arms, which were unfit to give as 
alms. Every year, moreover, “he assembled the t^ramanas 
from all countries, and on the third and seventh days he 

MS- Beal, Buddhist Ree 4 >rdr qI tht Wtsttn World, Vol, I, p, 213, 

B«b1; Life of Hiiten Tsditg, p. i4T- 
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bestowed oo Uiem m charity tho four kinds of alms [food, 
drink, medicine, clothingJ. He decorated the throne of the 
law and cistensively ornamented the oratories. He ordered 
the priests to carry on discussions, and himself judged of 
their several arguments, whether they were weak or nower- 
fuJ.'*« 

The assemblies, in which Hiuen Tsang took a prominent 
part, must have been impressive and rather formidable 
occasions. The monk tells us that after the subject had been 
announced and a placard of announcement hung outside, he 
himself proclaimed that “if there b anyone who can &nd a 
single word in the proposition contrary to reason, or is able 
to entangle the argument, I offer my head as a recompense." 
The heretics were beaten so often that ^they formed a con¬ 
spiracy to slay the foreigner, but Harsha issued an edict to the 
effect that “if anyone should hurt or touch the pilgrim he 
shall be at once beheaded, and whoever speaks against him 
shall have his tongt4e cut out, but that all others who would 
Seek to proht from his instruction need not fear this mani¬ 
festo.” Under these conditions debating must have been 
difficult and we arc not surprised to read that "from this 
time the followers of error withdrew and disappeared, so that, 
when eighteen days had passed, there had been no one to 
enter on the discussion.*' 

Hiuen T^ng seems to have fared eisceedingly well under 
Harsha^s royal patronage^ though he declined^ as a gCN^d 
monk Was expected to dOj, the king's o:^er of 10,000 pieces of 
gold;, 3O3OC10 pieces of silver, and a hundred garments of 
supercottoti. He did, however, take hack with him the 
present of an elephant, only to lose it somewhere in the 
northern passes. Whai especially delighted him was the 
wide extent and the ininite variety of learning which 
brought Chinese students in a steady stream to the Holy 
Land of Buddhism. It is worth noting that at this time 

Buddltiii JSrror^j af the Wfsttm WarM, VoL 1 , p, 214. 
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relations between India and Ctuni were quite intimate* But, 
after the defeat of the Chinese by the Arabs in A.& 751 (a 
defeat which led to the introduction, through Chinese 
prisoners, of paper-making into Europe), intercourse between 
India and China ceased, not to be renewed till i8Ss, when 
Upper Burmah was annexed by Great Britain. The religion 
of Gautama was, indeed, at this time, so far as India is con* 
cerned, in decadence. Even in Jainism and Brahmanism the 
interest was of a doubtful sort, Hiuen Tsang writes of the 
various sects: ‘‘Some wear peacocks’ tails; some adorn 
themselves with a necklace of skulls; some are quite naked; 
some cover the body with grass or boards; some pull out 
their hair and dip their moustaches; some mat their side 
hair and make a topknot 

The universities particularly aroused bis enthusiasm, 
from Kashmir to the Dckkan. In some, as at Kalanda, 
there were ten thousand students and, wherever it was pos¬ 
sible, the monk enrolled himself to accumdate erudition and 
to attain the solution of his doubts. 

' Of the literature of the time in India wc learn much 
through Hiuen Tsang, and several of the writers we shall 
have subsequently to name are referred to. It is thus that 
we learn of the lyric poet Blartrihari; of Jayaditya and of 
Vamana, the authors of the Kd^ika; of BauabhaUa, the 
court poet, son and successor of of the author 

of the and of others less known to fame. It 

was certainly a time worthy of so famous a patron of letters 
as Harsba, and worthy of Harsha’s own reputation as a 
literary man. For we shall have to notice presently, in our 
chapter on the drama, that Harsba him&elf was a writer and 
the author—possibly, if not probably’—of three dramas, the 
NdgSnanda, the Ratndvaii, and the PriyoddFuikd, The first 
of these is a Buddhist play. 

What was Harsha’s own religion? It is hard to say. 

Beat, life 9 f Biven TsMt^ 
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Probably^ he was soimthing of an eclectic. His father had 
been a sun-wotshipcr, thciugh tradition declares he becanie a 
mendicant, Harslia certainly favored the Buddhist monks 
and generously protected them. But he also gave gifts to 
BrahmanSt ofifidally recognized and honored the image of 
Civa, paid respect to the Sun^ and made grants of villages 
to orthodox Rig-vedin and S5ma-vedin Brabinans. Though 
on the whole faithful to the tenets of ^fahaylna Buddhism, 
Harsha may, from certain points of view, be regarded as an 
earlier Akhar in his eclecticism and his tolerance. 

The great king—-^^the last native lord-paramount of India’^ 
—died about a.o* 647 and we may return to B^a for the 
conduding eulogy: 

Through him the earth does, indeed, possess a true king* Won¬ 
derful b his roy^ty* surpassing the gods. His liberality cannot 
find range enou^ in suppliants, nor bis knowledge in doctrines 
to be learned^ his poetic^ skill finds words fail as bis valor lacks 
opportunity to exercise it; his energy wants scope and his fame 
sighs for a wider horizon; his kindly nature seeks in vaia rnore 
hearts to win, his virtues exhaust the powers of number, and all 
the fine arts are too narrow a field for hb genius.^* 

What In Vbhnu-land^’ would not desire Bana for a 

biographer? 

H'TSt Ma^ika^haritar For the life of gencwlly s« Ra^^Utuaflud 

hiookcTji. Harika (CftmhTidgE Utuveisity Rudcfship Ltcluml, t^aB, 


CHAPTER XXV 

TEE INDIAN DRAMA 

Ftact iii lEe druma in IndUc literalnre—Oiig^ of tht dnnui—Itoltatlwe 
niil^c and lilt draiRa—The Vedic diaJoguts—HtUglous ch^rartK of 
ibc driiirui—Tht populsr drama—Drama in iht court—Ford^ luflii' 
ence in llit Indkn Htama —E^iotical pasibllitics—ChamcteratUs of 
the daafiioil draimi—TM benediclion—The proln^e—Thn use of miied 
and prose—The use of dialtrti—Restriction to true comedy— 
Stodt charactro—The oidilyAoto—The vit^Tbt number of acts— 
Appeal to the SmaglTiaticm^Tostbooks on the drama-The 
Discoveries in Turfm3-“Acvagli(Kha as a dmmalist—The fari^utra- 
^oJfcorafw—The pla>"s of Bhisa—'The poor CMnwktta*—Tbc 5 TW^«a- 
J/riecJiaAalijfri—Its authonbif^krtch oe the plot— 
An Indiaii court itene 


W^o, prayt ii able to make a nm defined 
nomewctature of dramatic science, vshick Virtncht 
ISfokmo] created after repeatedly extracting tke 
essence from the entire sacred writ, that dramatic 
sckive of it'ktch Bhar&ta, though a seer, gave an 
exlttbition, Nilakantha perforndng the wM 

dance [tandava] and ^arxani [Pdrvatl] perform¬ 
ing the gentle dance [Idsya]? Vet / shall give 
concisdy, in orderly arrangement, some sort of de¬ 
scription of dramatic representations. In a diffuse 
treatise there arises confusion of tnhtd (W the part 
of those of stow tioi; therefore the import of U is 
given concisely and directly in its own words. As 
for any simple man of little inteUigence who says 
that from dramas, which distd joy, the gain is 
knowledge only, as in the case of history and the 
tike—homage to him, for he has averted his face 
from what is detightfulf Drama is the imitating 
of situations. It is called a Show because of the 
fact that it is seen. 

tiaMtAujAVA’s DaforAfin, I. 4-7, 

ttansbted bj/ G. C. O. Haas 


OR reasons which, in part, have already been stated. 



there can be no belter period than that of the Guptas 


1 and the reign of Harsha at which to consider the 
story of the Indian drama. If, as seems likely, KalLd^ 
was one of the ornaments of the court of Vikramaditya, he 
may wdl be regarded as the pivotal personality around whom 
the whole subject of the drama may be made to revolve. 
Moreover, in the same period flourished several others among 
the most distinguished dramatic writers in Indian literature, 
including no less a personage than king Harsha himself. 

Of course, in India, as elsewhere, back of the appearance 
of the great lights of dramaturgy we have to assume a lengthy 
ancestry stretching into the period of imitative magic rather 
than of literature proper. Dance and drama for primitive 
were very serious thin^, rites on which the community 
depended for sunshine and rain and fruitful harvests, indeed, 
for the very circling of the recurrent seasons. Some think 
that the celebrated Frog-hymti^ was really a rain spell, an 
incantation performed by singers disguised as frogs. Other 
hymns were in the same way fertility rites rendered in song, 
like the dances of the Roman Salii, performed for the purpose 
of ushering in the New Year, expelling death, or for assisting 
the growth of the grain. Dr. Kdih adduces the Mahavrata 
as a rite plainly intended to strengthen the sun at the winter 
solstice. He declares that “an essential part of the rite is a 
struggle between a Vaigya, whose color is to be white, and a 
Cudra, black in color, over a round white skin, which ulti¬ 
mately falls to the victorious Vai<a?a.” “It is impossible,” he 
adds, “without ignoring the obvious nature of this rite, not 
to see in it a mimic contest to gam the sun, the power of light. 
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the ,\ryao, striving against that of darkness, the godra."* 
It is obvious, moreover, that the Vedic dialogues, of which 
we have no less than fifteen, have a dramatic character, as 
wc have already noted in the hymn of Vicvlmitra and the 
Rivers,’ In a few cases we have as many as three speakers, 
as in Rig-veda i, 179, where Agastya, his wife, and son all 
have their parts. It is dear also that the Indian regarded 
the drama as of divine origin. In the Natya- 0 slrd, a tact- 
book of dramatic theory at least as old as the oldest of extant 
dramas (though some have placed it as late as the third 
century a.d.), we arc told that Brahma picked out from the 
Rif-yfrfo the recitation, from the Sama^-aeda the song, from 
the Vajur-vsda the action, and from the Atkarva^v^da the 
sentiment. Then he caused the divine architect, Vii^vakar- 
man, to build a theater and appointed Bharata to teach men 
the dramatic art. Also, as mentioned in the quotation from 
the Da^arapa at the head of this chapter, the other members 
of the Trimurtj, Vishnu and <^iva, ooliahorated to the end 
that the drama might be comprehensively divine. 

That the sacred character of the drama persisted is plain 
from the general use of the benediction with which a play 
opened. But there were without doubt other elements intro¬ 
duced as lime went on of a less distinctively religious coloring. 
It was natural that the dramatic art should grow up among 
the common people as a means of recreation and for the 
purpose of keeping alive the tncniory of heroes and the heroic 
deed. Dr. Frazer gives a striking picture of a scene which 
must have been as common centuries ago as today. It is the 
picture of a Brahman preceptor produang a half-extem¬ 
porized play in the jungle clearing; 

No preparations are necessary. The play will take place in 
the centre of the village or near the traveller’s tenta. There in 
the evening the viUagera will assemble, seat themselves in tows, 

•A. B, KAthf Dntmat. p, 14. 
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all sedate and grave, uunoticing the clear starlit canopy o£ 
Heaven above, and the ring of Ere that, running along the distOTt 
mountain side, dears the fevered jungles. In the centre of i e 
front rank will be sealed the stranger; at his side, sitting on a 
nig will be the few Brahmans the village contains—it may be 
only the Brahman preceptor—the village traders, and officials, 
^ehi^d, the ruder folk and aboriginal tribesmen stand or 
their heels in native fashion. There is no ^nery. Two " 
bearers stand to right and left, their daring torchra dripping 
burning oU on to the ground. To one side sit the musicians, ^th 
incessantly and untiringly beating with their fingers a i e 
covered drum. The actors stand at Bist behind one of the torch- 
bearers. Many are the dbpules as to the setting of the piece 
and arranging of the boy-actors. All, audience, actors and torch- 
bearers, talk in high tones, yet all goes pleasantly.* 

Witnessing such a scene as this, we ask whether it is pos¬ 
sible that any dose rdation can raist between the popular 
drama, rendered with so much simplicity, and the elaborate 
presentations given at the courts of the Gupta kings, or, at 
about the same period, in the spacious courtyards of the 
wealthy, with the women gazing forth from the interior 
apartments, the poets, astrologers, courtiers, and doctors 
lounging at their ease, the servants keeping the air m motion 
with their fans and yak-tails, and the soldiers preserving 
order on the outer fringe of the assembly. 

But apart from such questions that intrude, asking the 
relation of the classical drama to Vedic dialogue, epic nar¬ 
rative, ballad, or the popular dance-play of the unsophisti¬ 
cated, another query inevitably arises. This is, bow far tt 
may have been possible for foreign itifluerices, Creek, Roman, 
or Persian, to have affected the character of the classiral 
drama in India. This is a big subject which has had its 
eloquent and convinced advocates on cither side. Weber and 
Windiscb, for example, have maintained with much force the 
theory' that, as in other forms of art, Greek influence is easily 

* R, W. Frazer, IlUrary Hisiery of Ifidfa, pp. *67-16$. By permiseion 
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discernible in the Indian drama. On the other hand, Sylvain 
Levi is as pronounced a champion of Indian originality. 

Without attempting to go thoroughly into the discussion of 
the subject, it may bo said that the possibilities are quite in 
favor of some Western influence. AlG:t3ndier the Great loved 
,theatrical spectacles and may vrell have had his actors with 
^im. In the long-continucd wars between Roman and 
Parthian it is easy to conceive of W<stcm plays becoming 
known in Asia generally and in India particularly through 
the conquests of the Indo-Parthians. The well-known story 
oi Plutarch to the effect that the bloody head of the Roman 
general Crassus was to^ed on a Parthian stage, during a per* 
fomance of the Bacchai, and that Jason the actor substi¬ 
tuted it for the head of Pentheus in the play, is proof posittv^e 
of the familiarity of the Parthians with the drama of Greece, 
The use of the word youoitf^a, or “Ionian thing,” for the 
Indian theater-curtain, may not be very conclusive, nor may 
the use of Yavanls, or "Greek girls,” in the Indian chorus 
have its true parallel in the Western drama. But there are at 
least other stage conventions, particularly in respect to certain 
stock characters, which remind us of simflar conventions in 
the comedies of Plautus. Probably the matter is not to be 
dogmatically settled one way or the other, but it seems at 
least possible that, by one of those subtle pieces of cultural 
osmosis, the Indian drama did become, in a way too indefinite 
to state dearly, indebted to the Western world, i 
Before speaking of the earliest of the classical dramas 
which have survived only in part, namely the plays of 
A^vaghosha, it should be said tlmt even at this time, about 
the first or second centuries a,d., the Sanskrit drama had 
acquired certain very characteristic features which it may be 
useful to set forth categorically. These are as follows: 

r. The Benediction, or Nandi, originally, in all proba¬ 
bility, but one portion of a more elaborate religious introduc¬ 
tion. Sometimes this benediction is addressed to Vishnu, 
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sometimes to Civa, and in one play (the NSfftnanda'i to tJie 
Buddha. In the Qabuntald of Kalidasa it runs as foJlcws: 

May Qiva guard you by those eight visible fonns with which he 
is clothed I 

Water, the fifst work of the Creator: 

Fire, which beats the oblation presented according to rule: 

The person of the sacrificer: u • . 

The two stars (suo and moon) which govern the tune; 

The ether, which permeates all thb^ and conveys sound to the 

ear: 

The earth, which men have called the mother of c^tures: 

Aod the air. by which all beings endowed with breath live and 
breathe. 

2. The Prologue, consisting of a dialogue between the 
manager and the chief actress with regard to the subject of 
the play. ^‘Madame;’ say’s the Manager in the ^akmtdd, 
“if you are quite ready, come hither,” and the actress enters, 
declaring; “Here I am; what does your honor ask? What 
order must I execute?” It will be remembered that Goethe, 
whose admiration of the gakuntda was in several wa^ ex* 
pressed, has borrowed this feature of the Indian play m the 

[Vorspiel auf dtm I heater of Faust. 

3. The use of mixed prose and verse, employed in a manner 
not unlike that of Shakespeare, namely, by making verw the 
vdiicle of expression for Uie higher and more lyrical flints 
and reserving prose for the pedestrian passage* Some think 
that the verses represent the more fixed portions of the text, 
while the prose passages might be more or less extemporised 
by the actors. 

4. The use of Prakrits, or “dialects," as well as of the 
classical Sanskrit. The Prakrits were frequently more suited 
to (he language of the less learned members of the ca^ 
Only courtesans—a cultivated class—among the women 
Sanskrit. The most commonly employed Prakrits are 
gaurasenT, the language of the Mathura country; Maharadi- 
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tri, the language of the Mahrattas; and MagadhT, the lan¬ 
guage of Magadha. In this use of various dialects for the 
various dramstis fiersonis we have a parallel with what we 
find in the drama of certain periods in Germany and Italy. 
In the Indian plays the dialect used may denote character 
rather than race or habitat. For instance, hlagadh! is gen¬ 
erally used by the attendants in the palace; .^vantl by rogues 
and gamblers; Paigachl by charcoal-burners; and Apabhram^a 
by barbarians and the oppressed classes. 

5 . The restriction of the Indian drama to comedy in the 
true sense, that is, in the sense in which the great poern of 
Dante or Shakespeare’s Tempest. Cymbeline, and Winterns 
Tale arc entitled to the use of the term. 

5. The employment of certain stock characters such as the 
t'idus/rakaf the vita, and the iakara. Of these the vidfishaka 
is the jocose companion of the hero, frequently a Brahman, 
though cJEpressing himself in a Ptakrit. He corresponds 
roughly to the stultus of the Latin comedy and to the foot or 
clown of the later European plays. The vUa is also an asso¬ 
ciate of the king or chief personage, and reminds us of the 
more dignified friend of the hero in the Shakespearean drama, 
such as Kent in King Lear, or Horatio in jPfaffl/ef—left to 
interpret the mind of Denmark's prince at the dose of the 
play. 

It may here be mentioned, moreover, that every Indian 
^drama is dividedJnto acts, in each one of which the hero must 
appear. The act comes to an end when all the personages 
appearing have left the stage, Sometimes the number of 
acts is five, but occasionally the number is as high as ten. 
The unities of the classical European drama are more 
honored in the breach than in the observance. 

In an Indian play there was a large appeal made to the 
imagination, since the accessories were of the mcagciest 
description. The yamnibS, or “curtain," was hung at the 
I back of the stage, but there was uo proper scenery, Costumffl 
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were naiurally in accord with the charatiers presented,^ but 
the ftjmilure of the theater was as limited as the decorations. 
There were scats and thrones, even chariots, drawn—oc¬ 
casionally—by living animals. For the most part, however, 
the entrance of a galloping horse had to be simulated by 
actor. Female roles were generally filled by women, unliw 
the custom in the contemporary theater of Europe and the 
' Far East- But, sometimes, where the part involved unuaual 
strain, the female roles were taken by boys and young men. 
How far the average audience was able to follow a drama 
mainly in the classical language we do not know, but it is to 
be remembered that the court assemblies were generally com¬ 
posed of cultivated and highly educated men and wom^. 

There are several important textbooks on the drama which 
have authority in India. The most significant-if not^ the 
most interesting—is the Daiartipa, or ^‘Tcn Forms, of 
Dhanamjaya, a writer of the tenth century. It is an attempt 
by the author to restate, in the form of a brief manual, the 
rules of dramatic composition as they had b«a, in leK 
orderly fashion, handed down from predcc^rs in the poetic 
art. Although it is true, as Dr. Haas writes, that “the ex-^ 
ccllencc of Dhanamjaya’s presentation and its coni^ientj 
form gave the Da(arup!t a prominence that it has retained to: 
the present day,” the general reader will find it a rather tire-' 
some and over-meticulous piece of classification, after the 
approved Indian manner. As an example we may take, from 
Book II, the eightfold classification of heroines, according to 
their relation to the hero. So we have “one who has her 
husband in subjection.” “one who b dressed up to ^ 

lover,” “one who b dbtressed at her loverb absen^, one 
who is enraged at discovering her lover having relations with 
another woman,” “one who is separated from her lover by a 
quarrel,” “one whose beloved is away,” and “one who goes 

* ^ P, E, Fduc La RfcanBaissanCt de InttoductJPin+ pp^ 

v-niv. 
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after her lover.'’ It will be perceived that dramaU'c critics 

systematisations ine=?haustiblQ 

dudes with the statement that “this DagarSpa, which wilj be 
preparation of literary productions of interest 
to discerning, was given to the world by Dhanamjaya, son 
of \Jshnu, wh(^ intelligence was derived from discourse with 

for wh^tT^i, Munja’W nice compliment to the king, 
Umfl Dhanamjaya doubtless received the due reward. 
Lntil r^ntly it was beJieved that no Indian drama existed 

Ir MricMntika, or po^ 

ha-^h^ J^lidasa. But our knowledge of the subject 

^= b«n considerably enlarged by an important discovery of 
I®f manuscripts in Turfan, which come to us from the 

Jurl" !n 

Tt.lrfak- I j ” ^ ^^3S"ionts of three 

Buddhist dramas, one of which in the colophon contains the 

le^^ed° t Aevaghosha-whom we have already 

d to esteem as poet and romantidst. The fragment 

Sto tea,, the nama of iho play, (io fj,/p»(,o.p,o|io,o„a, a„d 

t rt" °a E.O. wXut U.0 ^am. 

i, 1 ^°“ ““'■‘"'Skip. S'«aa a varee 

taken bodily from Aevaghosha's Biufdha^barittt?^ 

The story of the drama is briefly that of the conversion of 

The CSrfputra by the Buddha, 

latter first appears and discusses with his vidSsAakg the 

^tTo^Vrah by humanity. It is diffi- 

for Brahm^ to believe that any good thing couid come 

from among ^e Kshatriyas. Nevertheless, gariputra is 
ihn^r' ifaudgalyayana appears and asks 

cheerfulness, they determine to go 
a,f Buddha. In the presence of the Master they 

are soon convinced and the play ends with a philosophTcS 

TTSuirwe'hr“^'’®'tv and a benediction. 

8 have nothing to go on, it is roasonablo to suppose 
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the other two plays are by the same hand. One of them is an 
allegory in which such abstractions as Wisdom, Glory;, and 
Firmness appear, as well as the Buddha in person. The 
second fragment is sufficient to show that the characters of 
the play included a courtesan named MwigadhavatL st vidu- 
skaka, a herot and a rogue, and that the drama was probably 
written for religious edification. 

All three fragments afford proof positive that the drama was 
already in an ad\*anced stage when A^vaghosha ’nxote, and 
that it had already acquired some of the conventions which 
have been mentioned. 

In the Prologue to Kalid^^s earliest play, the Mdl^ivikS, 
the assistant addresses the stage manager thus: ^^5hall we 
neglect the works of such illustrious authors as Bhasa, 
Saumilla, and Kaviputra? Can the audience feel any respect 
for the work of a modem poet, a K^idasa?^’ Even now we 
know nothing but the name of Saumilla; we have only a died 
verse of Kaviputra—or rather the two Kaviputras—and until 
jipio nothing was knowm of any work by Bhasa. He had, 
indeed, been mentioned with praise by Bana and, about A.n. 
goOj by Raja^ekhara, who describes the successful testing of 
bis works by casting them into fire. But the plays might as 
well have bc^n consumed in the fiery ordeal had not a group 
of Sanskrit plays been discovered about igio, in the course 
of a search undertaken by the Maharaja of Travancore. These 
plays, thirteen in nuniber, are indeed aDon 3 nnous, but a very 
strong case has been made out for the authorship of Bhasa 
and the theory has been accepted by many scholars. The 
claim is certainly just-ified in the case of the Svaptmv&sava- 
daitd, and may w^ell be assumed for the rest. 

The language of these is earlier than that of Kalidasa and 
the latter poet seems in some instances to have imitated his 
predecessor. If we fix the date of Kalid^ at about a.d. 400 , 
we irtay safeJy set Bhasa down as having written about 550 * 
McKt of the plots of Bhasa's [assumed] plays are taken from 
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the epics and rather tend to confirm the theory of an epic 
origin for the drama. One is the story of the KakshasI 
Hidimba’s love for Ehima; another has in mind the story of 
Abhiman>Ti^s death at the bands of Jayadratha, from the 
Mahnbhdrata; another has for its theme the duel between 
Bhima and Diuyodhana; still another, the BdlacharHa^ de¬ 
picts the i^loits of the boy Krishna; and yet another, the 
death of Dagaratha, from the Rdmayuna. Exceptions are in 
the Daridra-chQrudQitd (^The Poor CharudattaOj which h a s 
added importance as being an earlier version of the Mric~ 
chakaiiku —a play to which we shall presently refer—and In 
the case of the Sv^pnav^avodaiiM. This last named ^ is the 
most interesting of alL The subject is the legend of Udayana 
and Vasavadatta, from the famous story collection, the 
KathdsaritsdgQra^ or “Ocean of the Streams of Story,'* As 
modified by the dramatist, wc have here—to quote iir. Suk* 
thankar—^-the complete self-abnegation of the noble queen^ 
who suffers martyrdom for the sake of her lord with cheerful 
resignation^' On this side we have presented to us a heroine 
worthy to take her place by the side of Sita and Damayant! 
and SavitrL On the other band we have husband ^^at least 
true to his love, while unwillingly submitting to the exigen¬ 
cies of the life of a king,** Western ideas apart^ both are in¬ 
teresting. 

Briefly put, the plot is as follows. King Udayana's minister, 
Yaugandhariyana, is anxious to secure greater prestige for 
his sovereign by arranging a marriage betw'ccn Udayana and 
the daughter of the king of Magadha. The king, however, is 
unwilling to sacrifice his love for Vasavadatta, tbougb the 
queen herself is resady to serve as the victim of the minister's 
statecraft, So a scheme is fabricated whereby it may appear 
that minister and queen are together burned in a palace con¬ 
flagration. Actually they escape and find refuge in a hermit¬ 
age. The king, with grief in his heart, now agrees to the 

•Itaastitcd by V. S, SLOEthankar, igjj. CMord Uiji™t3y Pna. 
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tftdfiogtt dc cotivsttattcs witii Pidinavati wbO| liowtvcrj pcr- 
ccivfs bcr husbstid^s rfigftt for the lost Vassvsdatta. In course 
of time tbe latter is engaged to "wait upon Padmavatl and here 
eventually the king rediscovers her. All comes right, though 
after a fashion not quite in accord with our Western ideas. 
The minister's successful strategy is applauded and the play 
ends with the Epilogue: “IMay our lion-like king rule over this 
sea-girt earth, adorned with the ear-chains of Himalaya and 
Vindhya and enjoying the distinction of the solitary um- 

brdla." , 

If, after reading the Svapnavasavadatta, one is puzzled to 
know the reason for the long eclipse of Bh^’s dramas be 
will find no better explanation than the words of Keith that 
“the most plausible view is that he was a poet of the south, 
and that his dramas suffered from the general Muhammadan 
objection to everything Hindu, and especially to the dramas 
of an earnest dev'Otee of V'ishnu such as Bhasa was. 

lilost of the dramas we have hitherto meatioDcd have drawn 
their plots from classical fable and tradition. We have, 
however, one play which, without altogether losing touch with 
the historical, takes us straight to the heart of Indian life and 
sounds some of its shallows as well as the depths of Indian 
society, at a time not far from the beginning of the Christian 
I era, This is the MricckaPatika, already referred to as founded 
on the ChaTudatta of Bhasa, of which four acts survived. 

■ It was, howeverj a solid foundatioD^ 

Xo one knows eitbor the real date nor the real authorship 
of the Mrkchakaim, or Clay CartIt is customary 

to think of it as dating from a time earlier than that of 
Kalid^ and, on the whole, it is convenient to adopt this 
hypothesis. As for authorahipj, the Suifudkard, or “stage 
manager/^ ascribes it to King ^udrakaj who is depicted as 
expert in the Vedas, in mathematics, in the science of love, 
and in the mauagemeiit of elephants. But, for all his assumed 

cp. cil. By permission oi tlic Cxford Univefsily Press, 
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expertise, (^fid raka may be no thing more than the creation 
of fancy, with no historical substance. Kschol favors Dandin 
as the author, but the reasons given for believing the writer 
of the Da^akumdrackarHn also the author of the Mriccka- 
katika are extremely tenuous. It is rather a pity that so good 

a play should have to remain anonymous, but such are the 
facts. * 

It is certainly a good play, too long, indeed, but marked by 
variety, firm characterisation, humor, pathos, and fine de¬ 
scriptive jmwer. The plot is complicated but moves with 
great liveliness and the characters represent all strata of 
Indian society from princes to gamblers and thieves. Only 
five speak Sanskrit, namely, the hero Chanidatta, the courtier 
A^'aka, ^arv'ilaka, and the judge. Th^rc are iwcnty-sev'ctl 
minor characters, some of them use the Caurasenl dialect, 
some AvanlT, some Magadhi, some Apabhram^a, and one 
Prachiya- 

The pl^y Opens with the usual Benediction, addressed to 
Pva. This is followed by the Prologue wherein we are intro¬ 
duced to the talents of King ^Odraka and informed that he 
ended his life at the age of one hundred by entering the fire. 
The play proper commences with Act I, entitled *'The Gifts 
^e Left Behind.” First appears the poor but pious Brahman 
Uiarudatta, with whom the beautiful courtesan Vasantasena 
has fallen in love. Charudalta’s wife, it may be observed, 
t^oes not appear to resent the extramarital relation, Chani¬ 
datta himself had become poor, not out of vicious excess, but 

l^u^ of his large liberality and gracious hospitality. He is 
thus described: 

Foolf I wiJ] tell you who Chimdatta is. 

A t™ of life to them whose sorrows grow^ 

Beneath its frqit of virtue^s touchstone he; 

The mirror of the learned; and the sea 
W lie re all the tides of character uuitOi 
A righteous oian^ whom pride could never blight; 
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A treasure-batBe, wiLh human virtues stored; 

Courtesy 's essence, honor’s precious hoard.* 

His one remaining dqxndant is the faithful Brahman 
Maitreya, who is the vidfish&kii of the piece. The vita, or 
“parasite,” of the play, is in attendance upon Uie wicked 
prince Samsthanaka, w'bo appears later, though the plot turns 
upon his pjersecution of the courtesan Vasantasena. The pur¬ 
sued woman, with her earrings, anklets and bangles jingling, 
flees for refuge to Charudatta’s house and finds an entrance 
in the dark. Dedaring that her pursuers only wanted her 
jewels she leaves her jewel casket with Charudatta, while he 
undertakes to escort her to her own dwelling. In the second 
act, “The Shampoocr Who Gambled,” Vasantasena is talking 
with her maid when a gambler in financial difficulties enters 
and the courtesan pays his debts on learning that he was 
once in Charudatta's service. The grateful gambler then 
becomes a Buddhist monk and retires, but his place is imme¬ 
diately taken by Vasantaseaa's elephant-trainer who comes 
to report that the beast had run amok on the street, been 
finally subdued with an iron bar, and that Charudatta had 
rewarded the keeper with a scented garment. Vasantasena 
begs tfae garment from the man and gives him a jewel instead. 

In Act III, “The Hole in the Wall,” we return to Chiru- 
datta's house and find the master with the viduihtka just 
returning from a concert, the one enthusiastic over the music, 
the other yawning with sleepiness. During the night a bur¬ 
glar, who is the lover of Vasantasena’s maid, breaks through 
the clay walls of the house and steals the precious casket of 
jewels. Next morning, Charudatta's wife hears of the theft 
and, fearful as to her husband’s reputation, forces him to 
accept her one lone string of diamonds to make good the loss. 
In Act IV, entitled “Mandanika and Qarvilaka," the diamonds 
are sent to Vasantasena and here pr^ently enters the thief 

»Translated ty A, W. Ryder, Harvard Oiieatal Series, Ko, 9, *905. 
Quoted by peimisaioii of A. W. Ryder. 
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who, on the insistence of the maid, Ws lover, confesses his 
crime and restores the plunder, Vasantasena is overjoyed and 
by way of recompensing the belated honesty, makes the bur¬ 
glar the present of her maid. Just then a loud noise is heard 
in the street and it is announced that a certain cowherd, 
Aryaka, of whom it had been predicted that he should hamm e 
ra/a, has been put in prison. Vasantasena immediately goes 
forth to attempt his release, but for the lime all to no purpose. 
Act V, “The Storm,” so called because Vasantaseni on her 
way to the house of Charudatla with the courU’er describes 
the splendor of the storm which had overtaken them on their 
journey, appears once more. The storm so increases in in¬ 
tensity that V'asantasena, who bad merely come to teli the 
Brahman of the Joining of the gem casket, is compelled to 
spend the night in Chamdatta’s house. Act VI, “The Swap¬ 
ping of the Bullock Carls,” begins by giving us an explana¬ 
tion of the curious title of the play, The Liitle Clay Cart. 
As Vasantasena is leaving Charudatta’s abode she finds the 
Brahman's little son in tears because his toy cart is made 
only of mud. The courtesan impulsively fills the wagon with 
jewels and tells the child to buy with them a cart of gold. 
This is, of course, an augury of the successful issue of her 
love. So she leaves in great joy, but, by a mistake, in the 
wrong bullock wagon, namely, that of her hated persecutor, 
the prince. Meanwhile, Aryaka, the cowherd, has escaped 
from prison and, finding an empty builnock wagon at Cham- 
datta s door, enters this and is driven to the public gardens. 
Act VII is entitled “Aryaka’s Escape,” and shows us 
Charudatta waiting patiently in the park for Vasantasena 
when the carriage arrives with Ar>'aka instead, his fetters 
smitten off with the connivance of a sympathetic policeman. 
In Act VIII, “The Strangling of Vasantasena,” the prince, 
waiting with his vita, is delighted to recognize with the arrival 
of his carriage the unexpected Vasantasena. He takes the 
opportunity to press his suit and then, on her ri^ulsiag him, 
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in a fit of uncontrollable fury, beats and strangles her. Hap¬ 
pily Vasantascna is not really dead and oa reviving is recog¬ 
nized by the Buddhist mendicant, our gambler of an earlier 
act, who takes her away to a convent. Meanwhile, the wicked 
prince has concluded that by charging Chanidatta with the 
murder of Vasantasena he will be able to satisfy two grudges 
at one and the same moment. 

In Act IX, “The Trial,” we have represented a court of 
justice—the only one in Indian drama—in which the Brahman 
is charged by the prince with the courtesan’^s murder. It is an 
exceedingly interesting picture, of which part runs as follows; 

The prospect is but little pleasing. 

Tbe court looks like a sea; its councillors 
Are deep engulfed in thought; its tossing waves 
Are wrangling advocates; its brood of monsters 
Are these wild animals—death’s ministers— 

Attorneys skim like wily snakes the surface— 

Spies are the shell-fish cowering 'midst its weeds, 

And vile informers, like the hovering curlew, 

Hang fluttering o’er, then pounce upon their prey: 

The beach, that should be justice, is unsafe. 

Rough, rude and broken by oppressionstorms.* 

The judge appears, hesitating between his fear of the prince 
and his inner knowledge of that worthy's despicable character. 
The case against Charudatta, however, is shown to be terribly 
strong and, with no Sherlock Holmes at hand to disrupt the 
prince's evidence, the Brahman is sentenced to death by im¬ 
palement for the murder and the robbery of the dead woman’s 
jewels. Act X, “The End,” reveals the execution ground and 
the victim on the way to the stake. Just as the tragic scene 
is reached, however, the driver of the bullock wagon appears 
and accuses the prince of false witness. This brings about 
a halt long enough to permit the entrance of Vasantasena 
herself and she adds the last straw needed for tbe conviction 


* TriB9bt«d hy H. H. Wibon. 
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of the teal criminal, Samathanaica. To make the situation 
complete, a cry is heard; ”Victory to Aryakal" and it is 
presently announced that the old rSja is slain and that the 
cowherd has become king. Nothing more is now needed but 
the joyful meeting of Charudatta with his distracted wife and 
the welcome offered by the latter to the woman who hence¬ 
forth will be no more the courtesan but a dweller in the 
inner apartments of the Brahman. The moral is: 

Fate plays with us like buckets at the well; 

Where one is filled and one an empty shell, 

Where one is rising, while another falls; 

And shows how life is change—now heaven, now hell," « 

The above is but a bare summary of an elaborate but, never^ 
theless, quite cohesive plot. It will serve, however, to show 
the extraordinary variety of Indian types presented and serve 
to illustrate what was no doubt a realistically conceived 
picture of Indian life generally. Keith declares that “a de¬ 
merit in the ^es of the writers on poetics is the absence of 
elaborate description, but the simple and dear diction of the 
play adds greatly to its llveUness and dramatic effect, and the 
poet has perfect command of the power of pithy and forcible 
expressJoD,'^ 

»Tr^<ilated by A. W. Hindlcr. with his pemiHuo. 

"Keith. Qp. at^ p. i3f,. pKnnisskm of the Chiford University Press, 
rar Londm for Novtinher tj, aonounces the perfomunce 

of Arthur SyuoDs’ version ol The TVy Can at the Lyric Thmue, Ham- 

ZnC PiITllm p tiltf Wttk/* 
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Kdltddsa nmy Ae considered as ih& t^rigAiesi star 
in the firmament af Eindu orttfidal poetry. He 
deserves this praise on account of ike mastery vdtk 
which he wieids the language and m account of 
the coTisummate tact with which he imparls to it a 
more simple at more artifici^ farm^ according U 
the requirements of the subjects treated by him, 
without falling into the artificial diction of the later 
poets, or overstepping the limits of good taste; m 
account of the variety of Ms creations, his ingen^ 
ious conceptions, and his happy choice of sub¬ 
jects; and not less on account of the complete 
manner in whkh he attaim his paeikoi ends, the 
beauty of his narrative, the delicacy of his senti¬ 
ment, and the fertility of his imagination. 


AS in the towcriog range of tlw Himalayas one peak 
dominates all the others, so amonE the greatest of the 
Indian dramatists one stands confessedly without a 
peer. What Everest is to the Himalayas Kalidasa is to the 
dramatic poets of India generally. What Shakespeare is to 
the splendid series of Elizabethans that Kalidasa is to the 
gems of the Gupta period. Moreover, appreciated alike in 
East and West, Kalidasa has gained his vogue in two widely 
separated worlds. On the one bond we have the appraising 
verse of Bana: 


Where find a soul that does not thrill 
In K^iclasa’s verse to meet 
The smooth, inevitable lines 
Like blossom-clusters, honey sweet? 

And, on the other hand, we have the familiar lines of Goethe, 
who bad been introduced to Kalid^ only through the trans¬ 
lation of a translation: ' 


Willst du die Blutke da frSken, die Frikkte des spSteren lahra, 
Willst dUf was rmt vnd tHtzucht, willst dit was sSltigt und tuihrt, 
wmt du. den Himmet, die Erde, mit einem Namen fregref/m, 
iVeBM' fcA gakuntaia. dicb, und so is# dies gesagt. 


One mi^t, indeed, fill several pages with the enthusiastic 
comment of the earliest Sanskritists, from Sir William Jones, 
KMidi^a^s first translator, through Wilhelm von Schlegel, 
Alexander von Humboldt, Lassen and Foucaui, down to A. W. 
Ryder, who has prefaced his fine translation * with lines in 

praise of: 


FBmIm** trtiBktion of the innsbUoa by Sir J™. 

*A. W, Rvdtr, e/ haltdasa, Evftymaiis LibrmTy Senes, 

p, aillL These and other (luotationi from KihdisAi work* uc hy per- 
mission oif tht tiaiulalor, P^f- A* W. itydffr. 
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An ancient heatiieTi poet, loving more 
Gocl% crefLlures^ and His women and Hi 5 
Than we who boast of consecfated powers. 

* * . . Still his words of wisdom sJuae- 

Nevertheless, it is in full accord wdth the general lack of 
precision in all matters of Indian hbtory that wc confess io 
knowing next to nothing, as a matter of assurance^ of the great 
poet who is the chiefest glory of Indian literature^ Many 
dates, indeed^ have been advanced for Kalld^. Early Sans- 
krltists, like Jones and Wilsorij, placed him Ip that mythical 
Vikramadityan era which was supposed to commence about 
56 B.c. Bhau Daji has attempted to prove that be lived in 
' the sixth century a.d., or In the reign of Harsha, Wilford. 
Prijiscps and Elphinstone put him a little earlier, in the fifth 
century A.a Lassen and Weber went back for a date to the 
second century of our era. I forbear to mention certain 
Indian theories which have placed him as late as the eleventh 
century a.d- Today the view most generally held is that 
Kalid^a lived In the middle of the fifth century, in the reign 
of Chandragupta II (Vikramaditya) and that he was one of 
the ‘Nine Gems^ of that illustrious court. 

As to biography, we are equally at sea. An oft-quoted 
legend speaks of Kalidasa as a Brahman who had been left 
an orphan in infancy and grew up an uncouth and unletterod 
oxherd. \:et he was so handsome that when the rejected 
suitors of the Princess of Benares—a notorious blue-stocking 
—planned a revenge on their mistress, the future poet was 
conveniently at hand. They clad him in a sago's robes and, 
shrewdly counseling him to restrain his speech, introduced Mm 
to the princess. The lady was as charmed by his graces of 
person as by bis reputed wisdom, but after the tnan-Lage cere¬ 
mony at the temple of Kali, the bridegroom perceived a bull 
and was unable to remain longer silent. Angry at having 
imiTied a rustic, the princess w'as nevertheless wise enough 
to make the best of the situation and this she did by praying 
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the goddess to grant her husband the ^ft of eloquence. Kali 
obligingly complied and the erstwhile ox^iver became 
Kalidasa, 'the servant of Kali/ and a great poet. The story 
shows that the proverb nascituf, non is not always 


Another legend runs as follows: The poet had fled from the 
court of Raja Bhoja, and the dbconsolate king devised a plan 
for forcing his return by composing half a stanza and offermg 
his kingdom lo poet who cotild adequately complete it^ He 
was confident that this would lure Kalidasa from his hiding 
place* But the-poet had a mistress who beguiled him to finish 
the stanza, in order to bring about his destruction* The half- 
verse ran; “lATiere was a flower ever seen to grow out of a 
different flower?'* The poet gallantly added the words: "No^ 
where, O nymph, eatcept in your lily like countenance, where 
the two flowers of India sportively play.*' Then, in the night, 
the woman stabbed her lover to the heart, carried the com¬ 
pleted poem to the king and applied the lines to Bhoja s own 
countenance. But the rija guessed the truth, banished the 
traitress, and a week later died of grief for the loss of 
K^idasa. 

Tbere are other legends, some of which make Kalidasa a 
contemporary of Dandin and of Bhavabhuti, but their su^ 
stance is too leiraous to afford much assistance towards reach¬ 
ing the truth. We shall have to content ourselves m knowmg 
Kalidasa through his works and bis works alone* 

Like Shakespeare, KalidSsa was poet as well as dramatist, 
and in this chapter we shall consider not only his three sur¬ 
viving dramas but also the two narrative poems, or kdvyas, 
and the two pieces of lyrical poetry. But let us form the 

acquaintance of the dramatist. 

Without question the earliest of Kallda^'s dramas, aud 
probably the earliest of his surviving writinp, is the play 
known as the MSiaviid^nimitra,. or “MSlavika and Agni 
mitra,*’ a drama based upon ihc story of the Qunga djmsty. 
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The playwright b here not fully assured of bis reception by 
the public, for his assistant asks the stage manager why a new 
author is introduced rather than a play by Bhasa, Saumilia, 
or Eaviputra. The stage director replies: 

Not all b good that bears an aocieot name. 

Not need we every madem poem blame: 

Wise men approve the good, or new or old; 

The foolish critic follows where beh told/ 

The plot of the Maiuvika is somewhat as follows. King 
Agnimitra, who appears to be the son of that Pushyamitra 
who dispossessed the last of the Mauryans, has fallen in love 
with the picture of one of Queen DhSrini’s waiting maidens, 
a fugitive from a foreign land. Thereupon a plan b formed 
by the king’s vidHshaka, Gautama, to enable the monarch to 
get sight of the maiden herself. It appears that Malavika is a 
star pupil of one of the dancing masters, and these are ordered 
to bring forth their best talent before the king and Queen 
Dharinl. So hlhlavika is introduced and, of course, wins 
tbc prize, boding opportunity meanwhile to converse with the 
smitten raja. In Act III, a garden scene, Malaviki, sent by 
the queen to touch the a^oka tree with her foot and so bring 
It to bloom, is enabled to meet Agnimitra once again, to hb 
further undoing, and to the locking up of the waiting maid In 
a cellar by the infuriated queen. Act IV describes the plot, 
also conceived by the Brahman clown, for the liberation of 
Mfilavika, and at tbc end of the act it is proclaimed that the 
aqoka tree has bloomed. In Act V Quetm Dharini forgoes her 
opposition to the taking of a new wife by .Agnimitra, and 
when it is revealed that hfalavika is really no servant but a 
true princess, all obstacles are smoothed away and love is 
shown victorious. It should be added that there b a second 
queen, Iravatl, whose nose has been put out of joint by 
M§lavika. She too, however, consents, a little reluctantly, to 
the otherwise happy dirt&ucment. 

■ Tnnslatfd by A. W. Kyder, op. fix., p. 109. 
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It fe the second play of the scries, the C^kunt^il^^ or—to 
give the drama its full title—the AbAiJmna^akwU^jld (that 
is, “The Lost Ring of Qakutitala’^) which has given KMidasa 
his unique fame. 

Hcre^ after the Benediction and the Prologue;, we etiODunter 
King Dushyanta whose charioteer is driving furiously into the 
forest hermitage. The king is baited by angry voices and 
apologises for violating the quietude of the sacred spot. It 
turns out to be the hermitage of Kanva, who lives there with 
his foster daughter, t^akuntala, her maidens, and the ascetics, 
TMiile the king* who has, out of respect, put off his royal 
robes» is conversing, t^kuntala appears and a very pleasant 
ffirtation commences^ in the course of which the girl is pur^ 
sued by a bee and has consequently to be rescued by Dushy- 
anta. The king falls at once so deeply in love that, much 
to his v}dQskaka*s disgust, he stays on and presently marries 
Qakuntala by one of the eight forms of marriage- Then 
comes an imperative summons from the court and the king 
goes home, leaving bis bride behind. So grief-stricken is the 
deserted wife that she is a little less than courteous to an 
austere old ascetic who happens to pay the hermitage a visit. 
In revenge, the ascetic pronounces a curse upon hcr^ to the 
effect that Dushyanta will forget his bride, relenting, however, 
so far as to declare that the king's memory will depend upon 
^akuntala keeping safe a certain ring he had given her* After 
this, fate makes it inevitable that she should lose the ring 
while bathing. Yet, soon about to become a mother, Qakun- 
tala journeys to the court, only to be somewhat rudely re¬ 
pulsed. She is then miraculously borne away to the mountain 
retreat nf the great sage Ka^jj'apa and his wife Aditi. Here 
the babe is born and is named Bharata, 'the All-Tamer/ 

Meanwhile, the king's memory has been restored by the 
finding of the ring by a fisherman in the maw of a fish- The 
scene m which the fisherman Is arrested by the police for the 
possession of the ring is an excellent piece of comedy and 
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reminds us of the Dogberry and Verges scene in AfjirA Ado 
A bold Nothing. Some time after this Dushyanta Is honored 
by Indra with a command to wage war against the demons 
and on his return from the campaign he alights in his aerial 
car on the Himalayas in the neighborhood of KaQ?apa^s her¬ 
mitage. Here he finds himself witness to the childish naughti¬ 
ness of the unrecoET^ised Bharata, ^vho is occupied in teasing a 
lioness and her cubs* Little by little the recognition is btoughl 
about and the lost Qakuntala restored to his rather unworthy 
arms, Bharata^ of coursoj is the hero whose descendants 
figure in the Mahabhdraia. 

It is^ indeed ^ from the epic that the story is borrowed, but 
shows his dramatic skill in the modificatjons he has 
introduced. For e^amplej in the epic there are only three 
characters heside the small boy^ namely, Dushyantat Kanva, 
and Qakuntala. The king^s Joss of memory, moreover, whlcli 
is left unexplained in the epic, is in the drama accounted for 
by the curse of the irascible Durvdsas. The beauty of the 
play is immensely enhanced by the Introduction of the added 
characters^ such as the attendant maldsp Anasuya and 
Priyamvada. There is abundant humor, also, especially in 
the speeches of the vidushaka and in the police scene. Above 
all, we must admire the many beautiful descriptions which we 
owe, in part, to the fact that where there were but few 
accessories description was not only permissible but necessary. 
As an iUustratJon w-c may take the words of the king when he 
is descending in Indm's air-chariot to the summits of the 
Him^ ayas: 

How wonderful is the appearance of the earth as we rapidly 
descend! 

Stupendous prospect! Yonder lofty hilb 
Do suddenly uprear their towering heads 
.-\Tnsd the plain, while from beDeath their crests 
The ground receding sinks; the trees, whose stems 
Seemed lately hid within Ihcir leafy tresses. 
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Rise into ekviatioD and display 

Their branching shoulders: ^-onder streams, 

Like silver threads, bni now weire scarteiy seen. 

Grow into mighty rivers; In, the earth 
Seems upward hurled by some gigantic power * 

The play^ which is not only poetically ddightful but suffi- 
ciently dramatic to have won performance on the European 
stage^ ends with the courtly lines i 

May kings reign only for their subjects’ weal! 

May the di™e Sarasvati, the source 
Of speech and goddess of dramatic art, 

Be ever honored by the great and wise I 
And may the pnrplej aelf-existent god^ 

Whose vital energy pervades all space^ 

From future transmigrations save my soull ^ 

'^Second only to in poetic beauty'^ is the verdict 

pronounced by some on the or ‘X'rv^aQl Con¬ 

quered by Valor.*^ Some, howeverp think otherwise, in defiance 
of critical opinjon in India itself^ Some have even doubted 
the attribution of the play to Kalidasa. It is^ as Ryder 
reminds us, necessary in forming an estimate to remember 
that the music and dancingp now lost^ must have added con¬ 
siderably to the eBecl. UrvagI herself is a charming hero¬ 
ine. 

The plot is of the sort termed Troiaka, dealing with celes¬ 
tial as well as with leirestrial scenes, and is borrowed from 
an old story which is found in the Rig-veda^ in the (^siap^tka 
Brdhmafm^ and in some of the Puranas. It tells the tale of 
Pururavas^ a mortal king, and his love for the heavenly 
nymph Urva^L In Act II Manavaka, the vidHsftaka of the 
piece, is discussing with one of the queen^s maids the evident 
obsession of the king with an unknown maiden, and they 
have little djlficulty in discovering the royal secrete In fact, 

* TtansM-ed by Sst M. MonScr-WiltLainar 
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io th« garden scene which follows, the king confesses his love 
for Urva^i to his friend, and the nnaid herself who has come 
down from Paradise for her lover, stands by invisible and 
hears enough lo justify her descent. Presently she writes a 
love letter for the king on a birch leaf. She then becomes 
visible, greets the king, but has to hurry back to Paradise to 
Uke part in some celestial play. The letter, however, falls 
t into the hands of the queen’s maid and thence into those of 
the queen herself, who is, naturally, the reverse of pleased. 
Act III finds Urva^I in Paradise, taking her part in the play, 
but, in a fit of absence of mind, she uses the word "PurCravas" 
instead of the proper cue, and is thereupon exiled from heaven 
with the curse resting upon her that she should only live with 
Puniravas until he secs the child to be born of her, and that 
then she should bo compelled to return. The act ends with 
Urva^i s coming, invisible, to the palace and then, after the 
queen’s departure, revealing hersdf by the device of placing 
her hands over the eyes of the king. Act IV brings catas¬ 
trophe, for, while the lovers are wandering in the forest, 
LrvacI, in punishment for having entered a sacred grove, is 
transformed into a vine, and poor Pururavas wanders about 
distraught with agony. Vainly he asks help from the creatures 
of the Wood, but finds at last 'the gem of reunion,’ through 
whit^ he is drawn towards the vine, which turns to Urvaql 
in his arms. The last act, the fifth, takes place in the king’s 
palace where, after some years, only one sorrow dwells with 
the lovers, namely, that they are childless. But one day a 
vulture fliffii off with the 'gem of reunion’ and when the bird 
falls slain by an arrow, on the arrow is found written the 
name of .^yus, the son of Pururavas and Urvagi. It is now 
revealed that UrvaqT had indeed borne a son but had hidden 
him lest hU father should behold him and that so she should 
bo Compelled to return to Paradise. After mutual agony of 
grief, heaven saves the situation by sending the messenger 
Narada as a dens ex mfuhma, with permission for Urva^I 
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to dwell until death with her mortal husband* Narada 
exclaims: 

May yotir days be many! King^ attends 
The mighty Indra, to whom aU is known. 

By me thus mdmates hi$ high commands* 

Forego your purpose of ascetic sorrowj 
And UrvaQi shall be through life united 
With thee in holy bonds. 

The play ends with the consecration of Ayus as yuuardja. 
So what threatened, in a ntanner subversive to Indian dra¬ 
matic tradition, to end as a tragedy, has alter all its happy 
consummation. 

We have already noted that Kilid^ was poet as well as 
dramatist, and, to avoid breaking up what we have to say of 
him and distributing the material through two or three 
chapters, we may as ivell discuss here very briefly the four 
poems which have added lo the luster won by K5;Udasa 
through his dramas. Two of these poems are kavyas, that is, 
poems somewhat siyUstic and artificial in character and of 
moderate length. In English literature wt are reminded of 
such poems as Sir Walter Scott^s “Marmion” and ^^The Lady 
of the Lake.” The other tw'o are lyrics. 

The first of the kdt^yas is the Ragkumm^a, or “Dynasty 
of Raghu,” a poem in nineteen cantos, I 1564 stanzas, and 
about 6,000 lines. It fulfils the condition of the Mvya as laid 
down by Dandin, namely ^ 

. , . that the subject should be taken from old narratives or tra¬ 
ditions, not therefore invent^; the hero should be noble and 
dever; there should be descriptions of towiis, oceans, mountains, 
seasons, the rising and setting of the sun and moos, sport in 
parks or the sea, drinking, love-feasts, separadons, marriages, the 
production of a son, meeting of councils, embassl^, canipaigns, 
battles, and the triumph of the hero, thou^ his rival's merits may 
be eiaUed.® 

“A. B. KcaUi, Tk£ Hatory (*/ SanskrU LU^slvrt, p. 9J. Quoted by 
pcrmb«Qn of thye Oxford Uoiveraty Press, 
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Ttis majr seem rather a large order, but the Raghumm^a 
rises nobly towards the fulfillment of the ideal. It ts the 
story of the sun-horn line of kings, dealing in Cantos I-!X 
with the ancestry of Rama, in Cantos X-XV with the story 
of Rama himself, and in Cantos XVl-XIX with certain de¬ 
scendants of the great hero. In the ninth Canto we com¬ 
mence the talc of Da^araiha, the hunting accident in which 
he slew unintentionally the son of the blind hermit, and the 
bitter curse which foreshadowed the grief of his own later 
days. The story of Rama follows tines familiar to us from 
onr study of the RdmSyene and is continued to the last ordeal 
and the departure of Sita. After this the interest of the poem 
declines and it is difficult to tell whether it is really m inpie t ed 
or not. Kalidasa is at his best where he is following in the 
steps of Valmiki, in reference to whom he writes modestly: 

Yet I may enter through the door 
That mightier poeu pierced of yorej 
A thread may pierce a jewd, but 
Must follow where the diamond cut/ 

The Dynasty of Ragku has long been used in India as a test- 
book. 

The second kSvya is the Kumarasambhaya, or "Birth of the 
War God," somewhat less lengthy than the Raghuvarnfa, con¬ 
taining over a thousand stanzas, or about 4400 lines. This 
story, too, is taken from the old legends of India and deals in 
a somewhat audacious manner with the loves of the gods. It 
begins by describing the birth of the goddess Parvatt, or Kali, 
the daughter of a mountain mass, Himalaya. To further the 
designs of Brahma, Love (Kama) who needs a hero for the 
slaying of the demon Taraka, endeavors to indame the heart 
of Civa with a passion for Parvati. One fiery glance, how¬ 
ever, of Civa avails to reduce the luckless Kama to ashes, and 
Parvati goes forth to the mountain there to lead the life of 

^Tnojliitcd by Rydrr, ^p. d/., p. i$i. 
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an ascetic. But hither wanders Qiva in the form of a Brah¬ 
man youth, and the love match which earlier was thwarted 
now comes about naturally when Parvati confesses her love 
for t^iva and the youth throws aside bis disguise. So the 
story goes on through the wedding and the wedding journey 
to the birth of the beautiful infant Kumara, the predestined 
general of the celestial armies. From the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth cantos the armies clash with terrific slaughter and 
in the seventeenth Taraka is slain and the victory of the gods 
becomes complete. Much has been said as to the possibility 
of the last cantos bdng spurious, but it is impossible to decide 
the question. In any case, Kalidasa is less happy in descrip¬ 
tions of violence and battle than in depicting the beauties of 
the vernal forest. Vet it is undeniably true that in the 
KutttirosQtftbhiiiXi **there ate passages , . • of a piercing 
beauty which the world can never let die.” One of the most 
brilliant is that description of the Himalayas with which the 
poem commences: 

God of the distant north, the Snow^ Range 
O’er other mountains towers imperially^ 

Earth’s measuring rod, being great and free from change, 
Sinks to the eastern and the western sea,* 

As Keith observes, "Kalidasa, unlike many a classical and 
even modem poet, bad no hatred of mountains,’ 

Of the two lyrical poems of KalidSsa, the longest and most 
important is the MeghadAta, or "Cloud Monger” which 
also owes something to Kalidasa’s master, Valmiki. For the 
idea of a doud carrying a message from a lover to his be¬ 
loved is as natursil in the case of Rama and Slta as in that of 
the Yaksha and his bride. Dr. :Macdoncll refers also to the 
fact that in Schiller’s Maria Staart the captive queen calls 
on the clouds, as they fly southwards, to greet the country 
of her youth,^ 

p- 1S7. 

«5ee Act m. Seme i. 
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The story of the Megkadiila is simple. A Yaksha, or 
attendant on Kubcra, the god of wealth, has been banished 
for neglect of duty by for a year. He is to spend his 
exile on Rima-giri, in the Vindhyas. Here out of the heart's 
desire to relieve his wife of her aniietyj he appeals to a 
passing cloud to bear to her the assurance of his constant 
thought. This affords him^and the poet—the opportunity 
of describing the course the cloud must take to reach its desti* 
nation in the Himalayas. In the instruction given to the 
cloud there is a great deal of beautiful poetry and occasionally 
some gentle, ironical humor, as when the Yaksha tells his 
ambassador: 

I doubt not that celestial maidens sweet 

With pointed bracelet gems will prick thee there, 

To make of thee a shower-bath in tbe heat; 

Frighten the playful girls if they should dare 

To keep thee longer, friend, with thunder's harshest blare.^* 

Sixty-three of the one hundred and fifteen four-line stanzas 
are occupied with this description-^ kind of geographical 
tour de force which reminds tis, in parts, of Michael Drayton’s 
'‘Polyolbion." At the end of tbe journey is Alaka, the divine 
dty, and here the cloud must deliver its message, "Ihis is the 
substance of the remaioing stanzas, together with a description 
of the heavenly dty. The Yaksha anticipates the end of the 
year's exile: 

And then we will otw heart's desire, grown more intense by sepa¬ 
ration, 

Enjoy in nights all glorious and bright, with full-orbed autumn 
moonlight. 

The poem has had wide favor; It was worked entire into tbe 
story of a Jain saint of the eighth century; it was rendered 
into Tibetan and Singhalese; it was quoted in the ireatisea 
on poetics; and frequently imitated by later poets. Keith 
suggests that 

m TnuulBted by Ryder, op, cit., p. i^. 
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. . - perhaps K^iddsa had some essperienoe of his own which the 
poem indicates, for the vivid colors in which he describes the 
Yaksba^s abode seetq to be drawn from real life. Certainly is 
wholly unobtainable^ but in any event it Is diMcult to praise too 
highly either the briiliajice of the description oi the clouds prog¬ 
ress OT the pathos of the picture of the wile somiwful and ^onc. 
Indian criticbm has ranked it highest among Kalidasa's poems 
for brevity of expression^ richness of content, and power to dicit 
sentiment, and the praise b not undeservetL^* 

The second of the lyrics* and the last of Kalid^'s poems 
to be notedp is the RitusamMra^ or ^‘Cyde of the Seasons*” 
probably a youthful work* We are familiar with the kind of 
poem in the W^est from Spenser^“Shepheard's Calendar” to 
Thomson's ^^Seasons” and Swinburne's “Song of Four Seasons*” 
but the Rstusamhdra differs from these in placing the stress 
on the emotions of a pair of lovers rather than on the distinc¬ 
tive features of the seasons themselves. ^loreover* the Indian 
seasons are not four but six, as follows: first, the summer, 
when 

Pitiless beat from heaven pours 
By day, but nights are cool; 

secondly, the rains, when 

The rain advances like a lung 
In awful majesty; 

thirdly* the autumn, which comes 

a maiden fair 
111 sJendemess and grace. 

With nodding rice-stems In her hair* 

And lilies in her face; 

fourthly, the winter, when 

The blcNsm of tenderer flowers i$ past 
And lilies droop forlom; 

fifthly, the early spring* 

Keith, p. By permissiiDn of the Oxford University Fie3& 
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VVhoD aU must cheerfully applaud 
A bla^ing^ open fire; 

and, lastly, the spring proper, 

A stalwart soldier comes, the spring, 

Who bears the bow of love.^“ 

The poet ends with spring, which brings to all the world new 
vigor of life. We see why—to quote Keith—he leaves us with 
this season—the season in which young love is made perfect. 

The poem in every line reveals youth; the lack of the ethic 
touch is in perfect accord with the outlook of the youngj and 
though Kalid^ was to write much finer poetiy, he was aiso to 
lose that perfect lucidity which is one of the charms of the poem 
to modern taste, e\^en if it did not appeal to writers on poetics,^" 

So we Lake our l^ve of Kalidasa, great in drama, in narra¬ 
tive and in lyric expression of delight in nature. We admire 
his metrical skill, his powers of imagination, his tender in¬ 
sight into the romantic interests of human life; most of all 
his Tennysonian genius for observation, a genius mellowed 
by real love, in describing the flowers and fruits and fragrance 
of the exuberant Indian world in which he lived. 

“Ryder, op. pp. 7ti ef xtq. 

“ Keith, of. dt., p. By pcrmisiDu ol the <MDrtl Ueiveraity Pn*. 
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Glory to Saktmath^ upon u^ose steps 
The mighty goddesses attend, urhom seek 
Suecessfudy alone the firm of thought. 

Be crowns the hfty asms of those who know 
And hold his form^ as the pervading spirit. 

That, one with thek own essence, makes his seat 
The heart, the lotus centre of sphere, 

Sixfold by ten nerves circled. Such am L 
Freed from ail perishable bonds, I view 
The eternal soui embodied as the God, 

Forced by my spells to tread the mystic labyrinth, 
And rise in splendor throned upon my heart. 
Hence through the many-channeWd veins / dnrw 
The grosser dements of the mortal body. 

And soar umcearied through the atr, dividing 
The water-shedding clouds* 

From ihe MSlotf-mddhat^ of BKAVAiHikiiii 
tramhled by H. H. WiL50ir 


W nXE the drama in India did not sink to any" v«ry 
low level after the death of K^hdisap it was never 
again to achieve a like eminence. With a few ex¬ 
ceptions the succeeding dramatists have made but little im¬ 
pression upon the consciousness of the West. 

Of one of the^, Chandra^ or Chandraka, we know nest to 
nothing beyond the fact that a Buddhist dtamaj the LoM- 
nandCj which now exists in a Tibetan version, is ascribed to 
him. Some think he is to he identified with the Kashmirian 
grammarian, Qtandragomin, who probably lived about the 
middle of the seventh century. We leant from the Dn^^rupa 
commentary that this poet was greatly admired by writers on 
poetics, but at this point e\'en speculation halts* 

Harsha, of whom we have already spoken rather fully in 
connection with his rule over India from a.d. to 647^ has 
a d^nn'etUy high reputaticn as a dramatist. The three plays 
ascribed to him are the Ratmvull^ the Priyadar^ikij and the 
Nagdtmndu. Atttempts have been made to discredit the king's 
authorship by imputing the Ndgamsnda to a poet named 
Dhavaka^ and the Ralndvali to the romandsl Bana* But not 
only do we find the name of the king woven into the induction 
of each of the three plays, but they all so dosdy resemble one 
another in style that it is hardly possible to consider them the 
work of different authors* At the same time It is, of course, 
possible that some unknown poet has allowed the king to rrap 
a reward of fame not legitimately his own. 

The earliest written of the three plays was probably the 
Priyadar^ikd^ a drama in four acts w’hich tells the story of 
Priyadar<;ika, the daughier of King Dhridhavarman, who is 
demanded in marriage by the king of Kallnga, but who h 
w'ooed in the play by King Vatsa, or Udayana. The plot 
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embraces a series of quite complex adventures, including the 
carrying off of the girl by the chamberlain, her capture by a 
hostile army, her entrance upon harem life as the queen's at¬ 
tendant and under a feigned name—Aranyaka, or Sylvia_ 

the usual tale of love overheard by the king, his rescue of her 
from the attack of a bee (a scene imitated from the first act 
of the ^akuntaia'i, the performance of a mimic play in which 
the heroine takes a leading part, greatly to the annoyance of 
the queen, the consequent imprisonment of Priyadar^ika, 
who poisons herself but is restored to health by a magician, 
and finally the usual victory and discovery of the real status 
of the heroine and her consequent bestowal upon the king by 
the now conciliated queen. It is interesting to note that the 
use, in Act III, of the mimic play, known technically as the 
garbka-nataka ('embryo play*), is here encountered for the 
first time. Later in Indian drama we find it in Bhavabhuti's 
UttararSms-c/iarita and in Riljacekhara’s BHardmdyana. In 
English literature, of course, we find it in Kyd’s Spattisk 
Tragedy, and in Shakespeare’s Hamlet (the ‘’mousetrap") and 
Midjummer Wight’s Dream, 

The second play of Harsha’s, the Ratmvulf, or "Pearl Neck¬ 
lace," is in plot not unlike the Mdlavikd of Kalidasa. It con¬ 
cerns the love of King Udayana, who is known to us as the 
legendary' inventor of a kind of “Trojan horse,” the artificial 
elephant in which he secreted his soldiers, and also as the 
hero of Bhasa’s SvapftavSsavsdattd. Utiayana falls in love 
with an attendant of the queen who first appears under the 
name of SSgarika. Later she turns out to be the Princess 
RatnavalT, whose haod the prime minister, Yaugandbarayana, 
desires, for political reasons, for his master. A parrot which 
escapes from its cage and repeals in the presence of the king 
the princess’ confession of love to another altendanl, plays an 
important part in the mechanism of the drama. There is also 
an attempted suicide on the part of the heroine, the arrival 
of a magician who produces an imaginary fire in the palace, 
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and the saving of Ratnavall from the supposed Samcs. Finally 
the ire of the quoen, Vasavadatia, is appeased and she, com¬ 
placently if not enthusiastically, permits the king to marty the 
heroine. Dr. Macdonell speaks of the Ratnavali as an agree¬ 
able play and expresses his admiration for the king’s de¬ 
scription of the rising moon: 

Our minds intent upon the festival, 

We saw not that the twilight passed away: 

Behold, the east proclaims the lord of night 
Still hidden by the mountain where he rises, 

Even as a maiden by her pale face shows 
That in her inmost heart a lover dwells.' 

Harsha’s best-known play is the Nagananda, a nataka, or 
^'dance drama," in five acts, which, though Buddhist in char¬ 
acter, and commencing with a Benediction addressed to 
Buddha, was performed for a Hindu festival. The story, 
which appears both in the of Vararuebi and in 

TAe Twenty-five Slffrics 0 / Me Vampire, tells how the hero 
Jimutavahana, one of the Bodhisattvas, gives his own body to 
be devoured in order to save the Naga, or "serpent race,” from 
destruction. It should be remembered that the Nagas may 
have been a tribe of Scythic origin who obtained their name 
from the worship of serpents or through having the cobra as 
a totem. The first three acts of the play give us the story 
of Jimutavahana’s love for Malayavali and of its happy con¬ 
summation. In the last two acts the scene is laid in the 
Western Ghats where the Garuda, half-bird and half-man, on 
which Vishnu rides, daily dc\’Ours a Naga. JimOtavahana re¬ 
solves to save the Kagas by the sacrifice of bis own body. 
The sacrifice is refused by the mother whose son is about to 
be offered, but is nevertheless carried out and Jimutavahana 
is carried away by the Garuda. In the last act, however, the 
Garuda repents, the hero Is magically restored to life and to 

'A, A. UudoDcll, of XiVfra(ur«, p. Quoted by 

ptimlisioa of the publiahcr, WiUi^ BelneraajiD, Ltd. 
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his kingdom and all the Nhgas hitherto slain by the Bird of 
Vishnu rev'ive to share in the general rejoicing. It is plain 
that we have here a piece of Buddhist propaganda in the 
interest of alama {'non-killing") doctrine. “WTjat a terrible 
sin have I committed I” cries the Garuda, and the Bodhisattva 
replies; “Cease for ever from destroying life; repent of thy 
former deeds; tabor to gather together an unbroken chain of 
good actions by inspiring confidence in all living beings/’ 

The Nagananda, which was first translated into English by 
Palmer Boyd in has since appeared in a number of 

editions and translations into English, French, and Italian, 

In a general summary of Harsba's style and manner Dr. 
Keith writes j 

Harsha is fond of descriptions in the approved manBer; the 
evening, mid-day^ the park, the hermitage;, the gardens^ the foun¬ 
tain» the marriage festival^ the hour for the bath^ the mountain 
Malaya, the forest, the palace, are among the ordinaty themes 
gloved by the Kavya. In imagination and grace he Is certainly 
inferior to KMidasa, but he possesses the great merit of sim¬ 
plicity of expression and thought^ his Sanskrit is classical and 
precise, his use of hgures of speech and thought restrained and 
in good tflsie*“ 


Another dramatist of about the same date is Mahendravi- 
kramavarman, like Harsha, a royal playwright^ who ruled in 
Ranchi in the first half of the seventh century. From him has 
come down to ns an early farce^ or Prahasatia, which is thus 
described by Keith; 


The director introdtices the play by a dialogue in which he 
by skdled flattery induces bis first wife to aid him in his work, 
despite her annoyance at his tating to himself a younger hridCp 
and the transition to the actual drama Is accomplished as in 
Bhiisa by his being interrupted in the midst of a verse by a 
cry from behind the scene, which leads him to complete his siansa 
by mentioning the appearance of the chief actor and his com- 


-i?' P- ThJ$ and lotlDwiEw cuoULdona 

K^citn m this diaplcr by pcnnj^^oid of tie Oxfoni Univer^ty Press* 
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panion. Tlwy are a Qaiva tnendicant of the diull-bearing orderj 
a KapMin, and his damsel, Devasomi by name. Both are in' 
tdxicated, but the lady entreats him not for her sake to break 
his penance and he joyfully abandons the rash project, praising 
instead hb rule of life.* 

This play, in itself of little worth dramatically, was pub* 
lished by Ganapati in 1917 in the TriPiifirfram Samkril Series, 

• In the dramatist nest to be considered, Bhavabbilti, we 
come to another of the great names in Indian literature. His 
date must be later than the day of Bana, since that writer 
mentions Bbasa and Kalidasa but not Bhavabbati; it must 
also be earlier than the time of Rajaqekhara—probably in the 
late seventh and early eighth centuries. He was a Brahman 
and in all probability a native of Padmapura in Berar. We 
infer this from the prologues, but BhavabhCti must also have 
been well acquainted with the city of Ujj'ain, He was first 
known as Qlnkantha, or “the throat of eloquence,” but seems 
to have had, in spite of his name, "an uphill fight for fame." 
His three plays, all of them translated into English blank verse 
by H. H. Wilson in his Tkcaire of the Shdust and by others 
since, are the AlaiiiiititSdhavii, the Alahavifeeharita, and the 
VttararSma^harUa, They are romantic poems rather than 
dramas in the strict sense of the word, marked by strong 
poetic feeling and eixquisite verse rather than by much dra¬ 
matic characterisation. There is but little humor, as might 
be guessed from the absence of the buffoon. At limes, as in 
the AldlatTmadhava, the poet strikes a note which is gloomy 
to the point of inspiring terror, 

Of the three dramas the best known is the MalatttnSdhava, .■ 
sometimes known as The Stolen Marriage, a play whose plot 
seems on the whole to have been of the pod’s.own inv ent i o n. 
It has been sometimes called the Indian Romeo and Juliet, 
though it differs from Shakespeare's play, first, In the fact 
that the lovers were vowed to one another by their parents 


'Ibid., pfl. iSl'lSj. 
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from birth, and secondly, in (he fact that the pby has, after 
all, a happy ending. The pJay is in ten acts and is specially 
marked by the use of a by-plot, which serves as a kind of 
foil to the main action, as in the case of a number of the 
Shakespearean dramas. 

Of the principal characters one is the Buddhist mm 
K atnan daki, who keeps a school for hoys in the city of 
Padmayail, possibly to be identified with the Padmapura 
where the poet is said to have been born. At this school were 
^ucated the two young men who subsequently become rain^ 
isters in neighboring states. One of these becomes the father 
of the heroine MaJatl and the other has a son, the hero 
Madhava. Both the children, hlaiati and lladhava, are sub¬ 
sequently taken into the school where the fathers had been 
trained—Malatl not as a pupil but as a special charge—and 
here they are pushed by circumstances into one another's 
paths. The nun herself turns match-maker and the result is 
that the young people fall in love. But when a favorite 
courtier of the raja falls in love with Mllati and asks her hand 
the hopes of Madhava scorn blighted. The minister, the 
maiden s father^ dare not refuse and is prepared to sacrifice 
his daughter to the royal command. But the nun proves as 
adept at intrigue as she had been zealous as a go-between and 
so works upon the feelings of her charges that the young 
people plan an elopement. The preparations for the marriage 
of Malatl with the old courtier arc hurried up, but on the 
actual day of the contemplated wedding Malatl is imper¬ 
sonated by Makaranda, a friend of Madhava, and the one 
laughable incident of the play Is to be found in the consterna¬ 
tion of the foiled bridegroom as described to the audience. 
Meanwhile, the lovers have fled together and by the tenth 
act have succeeded in appeasing the wrath of the raja and the 
disappointment of the courtier. 

• A striking feature of this play is the wdrd background 
against which the action takes place.' There arc tigers wan- 
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during in the streets* ghiosts gibbering in the ccmeterieSj and 
there are horrible scenes associated with the worship of 
Chimnnd^lj another name for Durga or Kali. T\Tien Mldbava 
is io despair as to obtaining the band of Malati he go<s to 
the temple of this goddess to invoke the aid of sorcery. To 
this very temple he discovers Milatl bound and about to be 
offered as a human sacrifice by the terrible priestess Kapala 
Kundala. Wilson's translation suggests the horror of the 
scene: 

Now wake the terrors of the place, beset 
With crowding and malignant fiends; the flames 
From fimeraj pyres scarce lend their sullen light* 

Cogged with their fleshy pre 3 r, to dissipate 
The fearful gloom that hems them in. Pak ghosts 
Spirit with foul goblins* and their dissonant mirth 
In shiiU respondent shrieks is echoed round 

^fadhava slays the priest and rescues Malati and so the play 
escapes from this atmosphere of horror, is a picture of 
Tantric rites and demon worship which, horrible though it be* 
we w^ould not willingly lose from Indian literature, 

The second of Bhavabhuli’s plays, the AM^bavirachariia, or 
^'Story of the Great Hero/' is a dramatic rendering of the 
tiarralivc of the Rdmdyam, from the point of view that 
Havana has undertaken to destroy Rama rather than the re- 
verso* ^ There are seven acts* which carry us from the court¬ 
ship of Sita and Unnila by R^ma and Lakshmana in the 
hermitage of Vigvimitra on to the final vindication of SitS and 
the coronation of Rama* The incidents of the play include 
the defeat by Rama of Parac^urama, a dialogue between the 
two di\Hnc vultures* Jatayu and Sam[^ti, the great battle 
betw^een Rama and Ravana* the revival of Rima by Hanum^ 
with ambrosia brought from the Him^ayas, and the death 
of Havana. Many of the scenes are described ralber than 

* H. IL Wilson, Ti^alrt fl/ the Hindus, Vol. II, p. ^5; sec also R. W* 
Fiuerj Uitrofy Hungry a/ Indin, pp. 
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cnactGd on the stage. "11 y many in India it is held that Act V 
Tvas completed by another poet, one Subrahm anya Ka yjj buf 
there is no confittnatien of this view from internal evidence. 

The last of Bhavabhuti’s plays is also taken from the story 
of the Rdpiayana, though perhaps also indebted to the Padma 
Purana, It is the Ultafardnui^charitf}, or “Later Story of 
Rama,” a dramatic p>oem rather than a play, dealing with the 
twelve years"^ eslle of Sita and her restoration to the arms of 
Rama. The story is told that Bhavabhuti once read the play 
to Kajidtisa who only half listened, occupied as he was with 
a game of chess. But after the reading the elder pioet ex¬ 
pressed his pleasure and offered to further Bhavabhuti’s in¬ 
terests if he would only alter a nasal in one of the stamtas. 

'The Vttarardmtt-chaTita is certainly interesting as a poem. 
There is considerable pathos in the depicting of the revived 
tenderness and renewed affection of the lovers. There is 
interest also in the two boys, Lava and who, in the 

vicissitudes of their fortune, have been compared with the 
youths Guiderius and Arviragus in Cymbelind. The play also 
includes the strange story of the Cudra Qambhuka, slain by 
Rama for that, being a Cudra, he had the temerity to use the 
penances of religion. 

Ehavabhuti has been called by Wintemitz “der Sprach^ 
geufoUiptcn unter den indkeken Dicktem" The description 
may well include a reference to the **nyrT.-eTahoratcd and fan¬ 
tastic .style” for which the poet has been reproached as well 
as for his sentinwiitalUy and IfUlglJl^deiCtiption. Mr. Grier¬ 
son says: ‘T do not believe that there e\'er was a pandit in 
India who could have understood, say, the more difficult pas¬ 
sages of BhavabbiitI at first hearing, without previous study.” * 
Wilson, his translator, sums up his own conviction thus: “The 
author is fond of an unreasonable display of learning, and 
occasionally substitutes the phraseology of logic or meta¬ 
physics for the language of poetry and nature. At the same 

* Frwt, op. dl., p, sBS. By pcmissLon of T. Fj^rr Unwin Co. 
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time the beauties predominate over the delects, and the lan¬ 
guage of the drama is In general of extraordinary beauty and 
power.” 

Bhavahhuti, lite other great poets, had considerable confi¬ 
dence in the diutumity of his fame, for he wrote; 

It may be that a spirit kindred to mine will sometime be bom; 
For rime is endless and the world is wide. 

Our next dramatist b Vi^akhadatta, whose date has been 
variously given from A4>. 8oo to looo. Keith says: “There is 
nothing that prevents a date in the ninth century, though the 
work may be earlier,” He is only known through one ascribed 
work, but this is an important one. The Signet of Rakshasa. 
It is a drama of political intrigue dealing with the cBorls of 
the famous minister Cbanakya to win over Rakshasa, the 
minister of the Nandas, to the cause of Chandragupta of the 
Mauiy an dynasty. It is, therefore, of historical as well as of 
dramatic interest. 

Ch^kya is shown as having incurred the wrath of the last 
^anda Tijtt, who had, indeed, turned him out of the palace. 
The minbter then pronounced a curse on the raja and began 
his plotting for the downfall of the Nandas by espousing the 
cause of Chandragupta. To this end he established an alliance 
between the llauiy an and a neighboring raja named Parvatika 
and succeeded in the capture of the capital, P&taliputra. The 
real struggle, however, b not between the kings but between 
their ministers; on the Nanda side Rakshasa, and Chanakya 
on the side of Chandragupta. The complicated plots which 
two ministers devised one against the other form the 
substance of the play. In ail this intrigue spies of the most 
various sorts arc employed, snake-charmers, fakirs, mendicants, 
minstreb. A leading incident b the pretended quarrel of 
Cbanakya with hb master and the march of the confederate 
princes—also a ruse planned by the wily Cbanakya—on the 
capital. Forged letters, as from Rakshasa, are addressed to 
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Chandragupta and the impression is conveyed tliat RAkshasa 
himself was a potential traitor. Eventually Rakshasa is won 
over and surrenders himself to Chandragupla. It turns out 
in the end that all Ghanakya’s elaborate plotting and counter* 
plotting had nothing else as its object but the placing of 
Raksbasa as hereditary minister in the court of Oiandragupta, 
Clmnatya himself retiring. It is a truly Indian piece of 
drcumlc^tion which is, nevertheless, exceedingly valuable as 
illustrating the practical working of the Artka-^&stras. The 
soliloquy of Chanakya: 

I have my spies abroad—they roam the realm 
In various garb disguised, in various tongues 
And manners skilled, and prompt to wear the show 
Of aeal to either party, as needs serve,* 

is an admirable comment on the Kautiliya. 

The most pleasing feature of the play is the genuine faith¬ 
fulness of Rakshasa’a friend, Chandana Das, who is con* 
dernned to death and—as in the case of Charudatta in the 
1/rrccAa.tofrtd—narrowly escapes execution. He is forced at 
last to bow before the superior wiiiness of Chanakya; 

Mine ancient faith 
And grief for NajinJa's race, stii] closely cling, 

And freshly to my heart; and yet perforce 
I must become the servant of their foes. 

It is in the true spirit of the that victory comes at 

last to the superior cunning of the Brahman. Even Chandra- 
gupta admits: 


And yet what need of prowess, whilst alert. 
My noble patron’s genius is alone 
Able lo bend the world to my dominion? 
Tutor and guide, accept my holy reverence. 


characters 

and the absence of love interest. 


* Wn»n, op, cif., Vol, II, 


P- rss; Frwtt, op. dt., pp. jg4.a56. 
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Another dramatist of this same age is Bhatta Nariyana^ 
who seems to have lived about the middle of the ninth century* 
though some have placed him earlier than aj>. SoOh He is 
known to us by one six act drama entitled the V 
or "The Binding of the Braid of Hair.'" The plot is taken 
from the story in the where Dranpadit after the 

great gambling match, is dragged by the hair at the hands of 
one of the Kauravas- In India the play is relished for two 
very different reasons, first, because it is written strictly after 
the rules of the textbooks and, secondly, because it is Instmct 
with the popular reverence for Krishna. Our Western judg¬ 
ment is wdl reflected in the words of Keith, as follows: 

The play is on the whole undramalic, for the action b ^oked 
by narrative and the vast abundance of detail Ktved up in ihis 
form confuses and destroys interest, « . - Horror and pathos are 
not lacking, but the love interest is certainly not effecti^ie, and 
it may be that it was forced on the author by traditioii rather 
than any thought of producing a real interest in itself.^ 

None the less, Narayana has the meriti shared by V^i^akhSdatta, 
of fire and energy ; much of the fierce dialogue is brutal and 
violent, but it lives with a reality and warmth which is lacking 
in the tedious contests in boasting, which burden all the descrip¬ 
tions in the Rama dramas of the meeting ot Rama and Paraepj- 
rama.* 

After the day of Narayana we have few dramatists worth 
the mentioning. In the same ninih century we have Murari, 
with his one lone surviving play* the Ariargkardi/tava^ a seven 
act play dealing with the rather threadbare story of Rama, 
Sita* and Ravana. We have again the already mentioned 
Raja^ekhara, who tdls us more of his family than most 
dramatists and has left behind him four long plays, the 
BSlardmdyana, another Rama play 5 the Bat^bhurct^t dealing 
with the story of DraupadI and the great gambling scene; 
the Karpurantonjart, a love story in which the title tflle is 

^ Ktilb, op. ek.p pn. 3SA* 

*lbid., p. 11$, 
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that of the heroifle, a Kuntala princess; and the Vtddkaiaia- 
bfimjikS, the story of King Yidyadbaramalla's love for the 
sculptured form {^aiabkaajiJid) he beholds in a picture gal¬ 
lery. Needless to say that the statue is found to correspond 
with a living woman who, though at first appearing as a slave, 
is prfficntly revealed as a fitting bride for the king. R5ja- 
^ekharas work is light and gracefui and may be appreciated 
in the English translation given us by Professors Lanman and 
Louis Gray. 

In the tenth century probably lived Kshemv^vara who has 
left us a play entitled Cfitindakiiti(ika, or ^The Angry Kau- 
(ika. It d^ls with the story' of the irascible sage Vi^vamEtra 
and Ae curse he pronounced upon King Hari^chatidra who had 
unwittingly given him offence. The king loses, through the 
curse, realm, wife, and child, but never fads in his patience. He 
is the Job of Indian drama and ultimately secures by divine 
intervention the restoration of his happiness, Kshemir^vara 
also wrote the NahkadkSntirtda, which treats dramatically 
the story of Naia. 

In the eleventh century wc have Damodara Mi^ra, to whom 
are ascribed the Hanumdn-ndtafia, or “Play of Hanuman,'' 
and the Maha-ttataka, or ^'Great Play,” a monstrosity in four¬ 
teen acts, dealing with the story of Hanuman, the monkey god, 
Krishna Minjra also belongs to the eleventh century and has 
left us the Pf'aiorfAo-cAondrorfuyflj or “Rise of the hloon of 
Intellect,” In six acts. It is like one of the old English Morali¬ 
ties, with allegorical characters such as King Error, King 
Reason, Religion, Revelation, Confusion, Exegesis, Will, and 
so on. The plot deals with the vicissitudes of the struggle 
against vice and the final triumph of virtue. Poetic justice 
IS well served throughout. 

or Jayadeva and his Gita-govindu —if one may class this 
under the head of drama—wc shall speak later. To conclude 
the chapter it is only necessary to say that from the twelfth 
century onwards the drama is evidently in decadence, only to 
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await rci/ival at the hands of the brillzaDt Bengali p Rabin< 
dranath Tagore^ in our own day. 

It is impossible to say bow many Sanskrit dramas really 
have survived. In 1827 Wilson gave the number as sixty; in 
xBgo Sylvain Lm had Increased the number to three hundred 
and seventy-two; and in the useful Bibliography published 
by Montgomery Schuyler * in 1905 wc have the number still 
further increased to five hundred separate productions.'® 

* BtbSop^pky Saxskfii I}ramc, Celumluii Univei^ty 

la oxidltioa to werks dtfld the stiuknt caiy read with 

"Some Remarks on the Hindu Dramai" by J* Charpentierp Journal af 
Rayal A^ic Socuiy^ <^nd “Drainage Repfesenti- 

tioua in South India/' by K* N* 5aUram> Jcwmal of ih€ Ray^ Asiatic 
Sodcly, 1934, pp. 2 Aq el if9. 


CHAPTER XXVITI 

THE taVYA WRITERS 

Wbnt A Mvysf—Tht kavy^ cf —Btaliavl iJid the KkS^r- 

jumya —AiHfidalitiei ttf tli£ pocnir-A bad examplt^Bbatti ami the 
—Kum&incBsa and the Ml^bs 

Dtiith of tricks of CPPipositlan—A Sanskrit ioUf 

dt fom —^Hdw Mentha wen a gnlden disb—Bhaunuka and the 
J^t^anerjvjDjo—Ratn&kara and Tfu Viciory of fiva—AhhSimiida—* 
KfiLhemnidra's ^imfllhdiln^ industiy —Mjwikim— The poets of Kaslmiir— 
Bilhana—Kalhaoa —The Stream of Kbi^i —Jalhana, 


Wk Fmgebigkeii tfei eiftcm Armen, 

Wk fVa^enkunsl tei emcm Fcigiingf 
Wk Drehtigkeit^ bei einem Toren^ 

So isi die Kenntnh der Poetik 

Ed dan, dcr nkkt siifw Dich^ gtboren. 

dk Sckonbeil^ wenn dor Anstand foMl? 
Was soli dk Nacbtf m der dor Mond nkhi scitehttf 
Was nuizl die Redekunst und Sprackg^mitidkeii^ 
Wenn das Gertie dos Dkkters sick nickt eeigtf 
Kcm DicAicr zu som, kal wedcf Sinde mch Krank- 
heit 

Nock Strafe znr Folge. Abes ein scMechter 
Dichter 

Zu jc/if das nennon die trcfjfn mil Reckt den Tad, 

Jffiiii Buamaha^jb KdfFySlamkSfSf 

tmislaled by M. WiKTUcmn 


W E have already noted that tbt 

from the Hikdsi^ ox epic proper, in two tkuig;s; 
firstj in the li^sscr^length to which the poet in 
general has allowed hiniself to run, and secondly^ as wdl as 
more specifically, in the ^Uy artificial and styli&lic character 
oLthewrUii^. 

Some againj have already been discus^n It has 

been pointed out that to some critics the fifluidyano is to he 
adjudged a k^vya rather than an rViMja, on the grounds of 
style. This contention can hardly be sitstalned and, what¬ 
ever the date of the completed RdmUyanu may be, it is cer¬ 
tainly more accurate to say that do not begin 

to appear in Indian literature before the lime of KalidisUi 
The two kdvyas of that poet, the “Dynasty of Ra^u’* and the 
Birth of the War God," to which reference has already been 
made, may be considered the earliest existing specimens of a 
latga-andJii^y interesting seriea^nf-narrative poems. In this 
chapter w^e shall deal only with the more outstanding ex¬ 
amples of the class and their authors. 

The first of these, ^axav i. must have lived about the middle 
of the sixth century Nothing is really known concerning 
him, but he is mentioned in the Aihole mscription of A.n. 634 - 
Hts poem, the Kirdtdrfumya^ is a work in eighteen cantos de¬ 
scriptive of the penance of Arjuna in the Dvaita wood, as 
described in the Mahdbhdx^ta, After the son of PUndu has 
established himself in bis hermitage he excites the suspicions 
of the inhabitants, the Guhyakas. These, in their consterna¬ 
tion, appe<i] to Indra who sends down Apsarasas and Gand- 
harvas to interrupt the hero’s devotions. All this is in vain. 
Then comes the terrible KJrata, to all outward seeming one 
of ihcse foresters who had the reputation of man-killers and 

4CU 
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feeders on raw human flesh, but really the fjod in disguise. 
A long-sustained struggle ensues and, like Jacob, in the Old 
Testament, Arjuna wins from the encounter with the god a 
boon and a blessing. The poem ends, after a tremendous fight 
with bare fists, in IJiva revealing himself in his own form, 
which is the signal for mutual congratulations and a hymn of 
praise in honor of the god. 

The narrative gives the poet opportunity to introduce a[l 
Lhii.^todi situations so dear to the heart and tradition ol the 
Xndian bard. There are descriptions of Siiinise and moomise, 
mouiUain scenery, and scenes in the forests; there are bath¬ 
ings in the Ganges, love-meetings, and battles with every 
imaginable weapon. Nevertheless, the writer’s main interest 
appears to be most of all with Wortsyrnttestik and vetb^^ 
acrobatics of the strangest and most ingenious sort. “Thus,” 
says Keith, "one verse has the first and third, second and 
fourth lines identical; in another all four are identical; one 
has practically only ch and r, another only the letters s, f, y, 
and 1; in other stanzas each line reads backwards the same 
way as the nest, or the whole stanza read backwards gives the 
next; one stanza has three sens®; two no labial letters; or 
ciich verse can be read backwards and forwards unchanged. 
One sample must serve; 

Na Bonaoiifluo nuimunq nana naniinana nanu 
Kunno' nunnQ iiaminnenu ruwiena nunHanunnaBUL 

No man is he who b wounded by a low man; no man is the 
man who wounds a low man, O ye of diverse aspect; the wounded 
is not wounded if hb master is unwounded; not guiltless if he 
who wounds one sore wounded-^ 

It may be added that Bhfiravi was first brought to the 
attention of the Western world by Colebrooke in rSoS, Later 
a fuller account of hb poem was given by the poet Riickert in 

I A, B Keitli, nuipry at Samkrit Liieralttft, p. 114. This and other 
quoteUoiii from Kdlh in this chapter ui by turmissim ol the Oslonl 
Univenily 
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1851, by Carl Sctiitz in 1845, and in 1SS9 by Hermami Jacobi. 
The translation into German by Professor Carl Cappeller of 
Jena has been published in ihc Harvard Oriental Seri®.* 

Bharavt set a bad example which was only too diligently 
followed and the first of these rather slavish successors is 
Bhatti (the Prakrit form of Bhartri), His chief poem b the 
Ravanavadha, or ‘‘The Death of R^vana/' sometimes called, 
from its author’s name, the Bhatti-bdvya. The writer lived 
under a king named grtdharena, but as there are four rulers of 
this name, we can merely infer that he lived as early as the last 
of these, in the middle of the seventh century. The poem 
consists of twenty-two cantos, in four books, and is written 
less for the sake of telling the story of the end of Ravana than 
of exhibiting the author’s knowledge of grammar and the art 
of poetics. The poet himself boasts that a commentary is 
necessary and that the poem is “a bmp in the hands of those 
whose eye is grammar, but a mirror in the hands of the blind 

for others.” . . 

Next we may place Kumaradasa, by Indian critics often 

regarded as a contemporary of KSiidasa. In any case be is 
the greater poet’s admirer and imitator, though obsicssed, like 
most of his fellows, with the rules of gTammar and of metri^. 
His poem, the limkXtiafana, is in twenty cantos and, as its 
title denotes, deals with the story of the rape of Sita. For long 
this kdvy<t was only known in a Singhalese translation, but the 
original poem has now been recovered in South Indian manu¬ 
scripts. It is ob%'ious, of course, that the work must 
from the triteness of the theme, but (to quote Keith) “still it 
Is fair to say that Kumaradasa does very well indeed in han¬ 
dling his story ; his invention is negligible, but he uses effec¬ 
tively the iunuracmble opportunities for description which the 
theme offers.” * 

In the latter part of the seventh century we have Magtia, 


® Hirviard OricaLii Seri®, 

> Keith, 0^. dt^ p. 
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son of Dattaka, and author of the ^ifupStaved/ta, or “Death 
of soraetiiiies called the It is a 

story borrowed from that inexhaustible treasure house, the 
MaAdbhSrata^ and deals with Krishna’s quarrel with ^ippala, 
son of the Chedl king, over the consecration of Yudhisthira 
as raja, is finally slain. Keith wri tes: 

^ AdmitLing that these stories taken over from the epic gave 
tittle scope for the highest qualities of poetry, and that, as in 
Bhara'v'i, plot and characterisation are of no great account, 
Magba unquestionably has no mean poetical merits, though we 
ne^ not accept the eulogies of later critics who claimed that be 
United the merits of bis greatest rivals. If he tacks the concise¬ 
ness, the calm serenity and dignity of Bharavi at bis best, he 
possesses much luxuriance of expression and imagination, and 
in the many love p a ss ages of hb epic sweetness and prettiness 
abound.* 

But Magba undoubtedly also attempts to outdo Bharavi 
in the trickery of ingenious composition to which we have 
alluded, There is scarcely anything deemed impossible to his 
cleverness—as, for example, the so sekauderhajisd Vers 
adduced by Wintemitzi 

Jaj’aujojajijjaji lam tato' litatatitut, 
bbabho ’bhibbahhibbubhabburarariraririrarah.* 

In this, however, even Magba is outdistanced by the superb 
artificiality of Kaviraja's Rdghovo-pattdavlya, in which the 
story of the RSmSyana and the story of the MahSMarata are 
told at one and the same time, Such a tour de jorco, says Dr. 
Macdonell, “is doubtless unique in the literatures of the 
world,” 

A few lesser figures may be mentioned, for example, Mentha, 
with his Ilayogrivovadha, a poem rewarded by an appreciative 
monarch with a golden dish to place beneath it, lest the flavor 
of its excellence should escape. Again, there is Bhaumaka, 

*‘Ibid., pp, IJ6-137, 

*Wii3lcniilt, Mirnkm VdI. ni, p, 6?. 
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the writer of a poem in twenty-seven cantos known equally 
as the RSvonSrjuniyc and as the j'lrjwrtariinBHjyfl. It is really 
more of a textbook in grammar than a poem. 

In the eleventh century one part of India became espe¬ 
cially famous for its poets. This is Kashmir where we have 
first Ratnikara with bis Hafavijaya, or “The Victory of Giva.’* 
It tells the story of Andbaka, the son of Gi^aj ’^ho was born 
blind because Parvati, in a playful mood, had covered the eyes 
of G»va with her hands. The boy, in order to gain his sight, 
performed all sorts of austerities and in this way at last be¬ 
came so powerful that his father, in self-defense, was obliged 
to slay him. 

Also we have Abhinanda, the author of the Kadambari- 
Aat/iasara, a kind of epitome of the KSdatntari of Bana. Once 
again, in the same century, we have Kshemendra, “a writer of 
the most tin flinching industry and often dreariness.” He 
wrote both the B/idralamanjafi and the DdfdyfitSfCcfiarifa. 
The latter is an account of the ten avatSfS of Vishnu, and it is 
interesting to note that Gautama has here been included as the 
ninth avotdf —no doubt as a sop to the Buddhists. Sfankha 
is another kavya writer of the time, author of a poem in 
twenty-five cantos, which describes victory over the 

demon Tripura. 

Kashmir rendered much greater service to India than 
through the writings of the above by the production of a series 
of poets who may almost be entitled historians. The first of 
these, Bilbana, in the eleventh century, does not, it is true, 
advance very far on the road away from mythology. Never¬ 
theless, though G'va has a disproportionately large share of 
the acUoa, the story of Vikramaditya, son of King Ahava- 
malla, in the ViicTamStikadevacliarita is a notable work. 
Bilhana had a South Indian as well as Kashmirian vogue. 

hlucb more impiortant is the work of another Kashmirian, 
Kalhana, whom Wintemita calb "rfer etttzige grosse Eis- 
torik^f den Indien hervor gebfochl kat" and “ein riehtigee 
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AliertumsforscAer"^ He lived in the twelfth csentury and has 
giwn us a chronicle of Kashmir, the RHjatarangmi, or '‘Stream 
of Kings/' which bring us all the way from the early mythical 
sovereigns, in the first four books, to the Muhammadan period, 
in the last four. The Cfiranicle closes in 1027, shortly before 
the writer’s own time. 

We not doubt [says Keith] that Kaihana endeavored to 
attain his own ideal—“that noble-minded poet alone merits praise 
whose word, like the sentence of a fudge, keeps free from love or 
hatred in recording the past'*. . . , His description of incidents 
in recent history appears to achieve a high standard of aocuiacy, 
and is filled with th^e small touches which imply personal knowl¬ 
edge or acceptance of the testimony of eye-witnesses. , . . The 
popular sayings and anecdotes which be records bear the stamp 
of being taken from life. Excellent also is his delineation of 
character and the change from the manner of the earlier to that 
of the la^ books is significant. . . . His accuracy in genealogical 
infonmlioji is conspicuous, and his topography favorably dis¬ 
tinguishes him from such an historian as Livy, who apparently 
never looked at one of the hatUe-fields be described.^ 

After Kaihana it is needless to continue the story of the 
Kashmiriaii chronicles. Others, like Jalhana, continued the 
tradition, even down to the sixteenth century. But signifi¬ 
cance is lacking in their work. Outside of Kashmir, too, iSvya 
writers exhausted the interest of their readers. Not even 
Ramachandra, with his Rasikaranjatta —its praise of the 
erotic running one way and its praise of the asret ir the other— 
could reawaken the extinguished fire, 

*ibid., p. 89. 

^ KiiiiLb^ 0^, p, ifiS, 
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THE LYRIC POEIS 

Origina of Indian lyric poetry— Th^ lyria of BhitUiMri—TAe CcnliiFy 
0 / Lcve~Tkf Cfniury of Potty—Tkt Cmtitry 0 } 0 SlSiid /Tfori— 
Trukalatlona by Ryde-r—Keith on Blmrtnhui—Amsni and the ^mdru- 
^oiaka —Ruchert^s tnu»l3tion5--Billuina as lyrist—The Fifiy Poems oj 
Siatfii Looc —May^ra and the Svya-gaioka —GovardhiLn4--<;amhaTA 
13 lyrist—JayidevB—The CJlii-gfU'fttJd—Tlie lovei of Krishna tknd 
RidbE— EtoUc ot myslical mlkgoiy?— Estizoate of Frazer 


Ee vjko ’wrott tkae things for 
Of the son 

the p&ti foyadt^n; 

Him Sarasvaii gave ever 
Fancies fair his mind to tkrmg^ 
Like pictures palace-tvafis alcng; 
Ever t& kis notes of hve 
LakshmFs mystic dancers rnove. 

If iky spirit seeks to brood 
On Hari gloriotts, Eari good^ 

If it feeds on soiemn numbers^ 

Dim os dreams and soft as siumberSf 
Lend Ikine ear to Jayadev^ 

Lord of all tke spelts that save. 

From Gita-govinda, 

Lrajkfllaud by Sa Ailvoic 


IC poetry m India goes back to tbe Vedap for wbat are 



many of the most beautiful songs addressed to the 


M ^ gods and goddesses of early Aryan times but lyrics of 
the purest water? Later on much of the lyric poetry of India 
came to be written in one or other of the PrakritSp since the 
subject of the poems was nearer to tbe heart of the people than 
to the intellect of the pandits. Neverthelessj the Lyric Muse 
was not abhorrent to the classic tonguep as we may see from 
the *^Qoud Messenger^* and the “Cycle of the Seasons^^ in the 
works of Kalidasa. 

In this brief chapter we shall couhne ourselves to four or 
five of India’s best known lyric poets^ with a few words at the 
close on some stray pieces found in tbe anthologies. 

One of the most familiar poets of the class, outside of India 
as well as in the peninsula itselfp is Bbaririhari, whom tradition 
—without much ground—represents as a king in addition to 
his claims as poet and grammarian. Another tradition speaks 
of his wisdom as l!a\nng come to him alter bitter reflection 
over a wasted youth. I Tsingp the Chinese pilgrimp speaks of a 
certain Bhartrihari^ a grammarian, who lived in India about 
the middle of the seventh century and says that he wrote the 
grammatical te^ttbookt the V^kyapa^ya^ Between the secu^ 
lar and the monastic life Bhartrihari is said to have wavered 
seven times and on one occasion he was so little sure of his 
vocation tbatp on arriving at the monastery^ he had a chariot 
ready at the gate to reconduct him to the world. Whatever the 
truth of all this, it is plain that Bhartrihari had in his life 
accumulated much experience, some of it bitter and the fruit of 
disillusion. He wrote three or “centuries of versCp** 

namelyr the Qringira-^ataka^ or “Century of Love”; the 
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NUi’^atttka, or "Century of Polity"; and the VairSgya-iataka, 
or "Century of a Stilled Heart," 

The first named of these, the C^ingSra-fataka, is a record of 
passion which, on account of its moods of changeful passion, 
has been compared with Heme’s Buck der Lkder. “Again and 
again,” says Dr, Barnett, “when he had drained the cup of 
passion to the dregs, he sought peace for his soul in religion; 
but his heart was still restless under the ragged gown of the 
monk, and time after time drove him back to the world that 
he had hoped to abandon.” ’ 

The !fiti-(alaka contains the experience of Bbartribari’s 
riper manhood. He has only scorn for the polity of princes, 
"at once truthful and false, rude and courteous of speech, 
cruel and compassionate, greedy and generous, constantly 
ending and constantly drawing rich revenues,” but he never¬ 
theless bears his witness to the ideal and lays stress on char¬ 
acter as contrasted with expediency. He writes: 

The water-drop, lying on heated iron, is known no more, even 
as to its name; the same, when it lies on the leaf in the lotus-bed, 
shines in the semblance of a pearl; when it falls into an oyster- 
shell in the ocean under Arctums, it becomes a real pearl. The 
characters of base, commonplace, and noble men are as a rule 
made by their associations. 

And again: 

Charity done in secret, eager courtesy to the visitor of his 
bouM, silence after doiog kindness and public mention after re¬ 
ceiving it, modesty in fortune, conversation without spice of inso¬ 
lence,—who taught good men this rule of life, hard as a sword’s 
edge to tread? 

The Vairagya-falaka bears with it the impression of much 
disillusion, but certain convictions have become all the more 
deeply rooted. Anticipating Shakespeare, fihaitrihari writes: 

1 See L. D. Bameu, The Start of lodia, pp. iis.ii. By pcrmisauin of 
E. E. Duito^a a^d Co^ Inc. 
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A littJe while a child, then a while a yoiillifiii gallant, a lUUe 
while in need of substance^ then a while in wealthy estate, then 
with age-worn limbs at the end of his life's wandering^ Man, lite 
a stage-player, bis body ^bed in wrinkles, passes away behind 
the curtain of Hades. 

And again, almost in the spirit of St. Francis: 

O mother Earth, father Wind, friend Sunshine, kinsman Water, 
brother Sky, for the last time 1 clasp my bands in reverence 
before you. The might of all error b overthrown In me by the 
stainless, radiant knowledge from the rich store of good works 
born of your comradeship, and I sink into the Supernal SpiritK 

It has been suggested that some work, not Ehartriharrs 
own, has been included in the gatakas^ but any inequalities 
such as might support this theory are hard to discover. Pro¬ 
fessor Ryder * has given us lively as well as accurate render¬ 
ings of some of these poems, I cannot resist quoting one or 
two of these translations fay way of illustration. For example: 

A diamond you may draw 
From an alligator's jaw; 

You may cross the raging ocean like a pool, 

A cobra you may wear 
Like a blossom in your hair; 

But you never can convince a stubborn fool. 

With sufheient toil and travail 
Yon may gather oil and gravel; 

The mirage, perhaps, your thirsty lips may coot; 

If you seek it night and mom, 

You may find a rabbit's horn, 

But you never can convince a stubborn fool. 

Or again: 

She did not redden nor deny 

My entrance to her room; 

She did not speak an angry word; 

She did not fret or fume; 

She did not frown upon poor me, 

3 A. W, Ryder, Ey^j. Quoted by permission of the 
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Her lover now as then; 

Site only looked at me He way 
She looks at other men. 

Dr. Keith 5a>'B: 

Bhartrihari^s poetry exhibits Sanskrit to the best advantage. 
The ^ics unquestionably lack life and action, their characters are 
stereotyped^ and their descriptions^ admirable In detalL^ tend to 
be over^borate and to lose force by this very fact. In Bhartri- 
hari each stanza normally can stand by itsdf and serves to expr^ 
one idea, be it sentiment of love, of resignation, or of poKcy, in 
complete and daintily hnished form.* 

Among all the writers of lyric poetry after Kalidasa, none 
is so greatly esteemed, and none has been more frequently 
imitated, than Amanip the author of the "A 

single strophe of Amaru " it was said, “is worth a hundred 
larger poems.'* Of the poet himself we know almost nothing. 
Indeedp one tradition has it that the real author of the pataka 
was no other than the great Vedantist C^mkaia, who by magic 
was able to take possession of the body of Amaru, king of 
Kashmir, and in this form have such experience of love as is 
described in the famous ^atekOr But it ran hardly be doubted 
that there was a real Amaru, and he the author of the Ceniury^ 
since he is expressly mentioned by name by Anandavardhana, 
about A.D, S$o* 

Of the ^alaka there are four recensions, with but fifty-one 
poems included in all four. Amaru has been frequently 
translated, one of the best known of his translators being the 
German poet, Friedrich Ruckert> One of his translations runs 
as follows: 

Seincm AnUits gesenuhtr senk ich scheu den Blick su Fuss 
Ohren scMiess* ick^ wekhe schmacklen nock der Lmt VQn seinem 
Gruss; 

*A. B. Kri t h p Sitlory S^nzkril LMfralwif, p. 178. Quoled by per- 
rplssiqn of tht Ojicrd Um^'«rsily Pjcss, 
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Decks mii der Sand den Sckudess, dcr schauernd smj der Wange 
dringt;— 

Frestndinncnj wss tu" ick, wenn am Mieder jedc Naht mrr 
spnnglf * 

Dr. Keith illustrates '"the elegance and precision of Amaru's 
style” by & number of skilfully translated passagesp of which 
we may take the following as example: 

The beloved of thy life standetb without, bis head bopred dowu^ 
drawing figures on the ground; thy fneuds can eat nothingj their 
eyes are swollen with constant weeping; the parrots In their cages 
no more laugh or speak, and thine own state is thisi Ah, ky 
aside thine anger^ 0 hard-hearted nmiden.* 

We have already had occasion to speak of the Kashmirian 
poet BUhana, on account of his kdvyat the Pi^rafwdff^ffifeiru- 
charita. More interesting than his epic is the collection of 
erotic poems known as the ^aurlmraiapanchdfikd, or "Fifty 
Poems of Stolen Love.” There is a tradition with re^^d to the 
work that the fifty poems represent fifty experiences of the 
secret love he enjoyed with a certain king's daughter. For his 
presumption he was arrested and taken out to execution when, 
at the very last moment, his dedamation of the poems won 
the king^s admiration rather than his anger and resulted in 
marriage with his beloved. There seems little historical 
ground for the tradition. It is a curious feature of the cyde 
that each poem begins with the words: "Even today-" An 
example is: *^Evcn today do I see her* as heedless of my falling 
at her feet to expiate my offense, she rushed away, flung off 
my hand from the hem of her garment, and in anger cried out. 
No, Never I” 

One of the best translators of Bilhana's Fifty Poems is 
Edward Powys Mathers, from whom we borrow the following 
rendering: 

* Ruckert^ ^ LMed£fuit vox Am^^r 

^ Qp, d#., Pr T 05 - 
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Even now 

I marvel at the hraveiy of love. 

She, whose two feet might be held in one hand, 

And all her body on the shield of the guards, 

Lashed like a gold panther taken in a pit 
Tearfully valiant, when I too was taken; 

Bearding her bla^'-bcard father in his wrath. 

Striking the soldiers with while impotent hands. 

A number of other l>Tic poets might here be mentioned, 
some of them only known from the anthologies, and some of 
them writing Centuries of Song in the name of religion rather 
than in that of love. In this connection reference may filly 
be made to Mayiira, of the seventh century, and his Siirya- 
fataka, of which some idea may be obtained in the following 
translation of George Payn Quackenbos, entitled “The God 
Vishnu has slain a Demon"; 

The nails of Vishnu, 

Who had assumed the guise of a lion, 

Dabbled in the waves and whirlpools of the stream of blood. 

And wallowed in flesb, as if in mud, 

And with fragments of the joints of his massive bones 
Made a mouthful of white lotus-stniks. 

They enjoyed their tight clutch on bis red and palpitating lotus' 
like heart, 

And were the king*ilamingoes of the pool-like bole in the breast 
of that Daitya. 

May the nails of Vishnu protect youl * 

There are also Govardhana, who tried to elevate the simple 
love songs of the Prakrits to a level worthy of the Sanskrit; 
VakbOta, Dharmaklrti, the seventh century Buddhist lyricist, 
and even the Vedantist Qamkara, “a lyric poet of much fervor 
and no mean accomplishment,” 

But we pass these by to choose one who, essaying in part the 
role of the dramatist, is really one of the greatest lyric poets 
in all Indian literature, and, indeed, "the last great name in 

« Peltry ef tki Orimt, p. jpS; «diled by Euniw 'netjcns. 
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Sanskrit poetry" beside. This is Jayadeva, author of the lyric 
drama^ or rather opera, the GUii-govind(i^ the S<mg tfi£ 
Divine Cowherd, Krishna. 

Jayadeva lived in Bengal about the middle of the twelfth 
centur1r^ He was the son of Bhojadeva^ and was regarded as 
one of the Five Jewels in the court of Lakshmanasena. He 
made the proud claim that he was Kavird}ardja^ or ‘'Supreme 
King of Poets " and this estimate has been accepted not only 
by his own countrymen but by many foreign students of 
Indian literature, mdudbg Goethe. One tradition even 
ascribes the completion of a balLfinished line to Krishna him¬ 
self. The poet had written: 

On my head as an ornament— 

and had gone out to reflect on the possibility of representing 
the god as thus abasing himself before Rldhl. On his reiurn 
the line was found completed : 

On my head as an omamertt place thy bounteous feet. 

The poem opens with the usual reverence to Ganesha and 
then follows the hymn to Vishnu in w'hich are set forth in 
succession the ten avaidrs by which the gracious deity saved 
the world* It should be said that each of the songs included 
in the Gtia-govhda is set to its appropriate melody, or rdgo. 
As music was taught orally and not handed down in written 
form, these mgas are today for the most part a mystery. But 
we do know that the Indian had a veiy elaborate science of 
music and attached great importance to the mgas^ each of 
which had five consorts, and each again five melodious chil¬ 
dren, as described in an earlier chapter. 

Following upon the introduction we have twelve cantos, or 
sarges^ taking us through the successive steps of Krishoa^s 
wooing of Radha. The cowherd god gradualiy frees himself 
from the sensuous allurements of the gopis^ or “cowherdesses/* 
and finds his rest in Radha. In Sorgo I we have presented the 
Sports of KrisknUf while 
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Btfautiful RMba, jasmine-bosotnec! Radhi, 

Alt in the spring-time waited by the wood 
For Krishna fair^ Krishna the all-forgetful,— 

Krishna with earthly love's false fire coasumingJ 

But, meanwhile, the god pays no attention and RSdha’a maid, 

. , . pointing far away between the leaves, 

Guided her lovely mistress where to look, 

And note how Krishna wantoned in the wood 
Now with this one, now that. 

In Sarga II we have the Penitence &f Krishna. Radbi 

. . > heartsick at his falling off. 

Seeing her heaveidy beauty shgbted so, 

Withdrew, 

but Krishna has caught a glimpse of her and, weary with 
dance and song, exclaims: 

Ah, delicate phantoms that cheated 
liVith eyes that looked lasting and true, 

I awake,—I have seen her, my angel, 

Farewell to the wood and to you. 

Id Sarga III Krishna is troubled— 

Faint with the quest, despairing, lonely, loro. 

And pierced with shame for wasted love and days 

and the poet writes; 

So did Krishna ^ng and sigh 
By the river bank; and I, 

Jayadev of Kinduvilva, 

Resting—as the moon of silver 
Sits upon the solemn ocean— 

On full faith, in deep devotion; 

Tdl it that ye may perceive 
How the heart must fret and grieve; 

How the sod doth tire of earth. 

When the love from Heaven hath birth. 

A"'®**!'* 

fimullEct *Tht liwtiaa Song of 
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In Sarga IV Krislma is cheered by the coming of Radha’a 
maid, who sings to him; 

Art thou sick for Radha? She is sick in turn, 

Heaven forgoes its blessings, if it holds not thee. 

She also appeals to him: 

Krishna, come! His grief untold to grieve hetj shame to let her 
sigh; 

Come, for she is sick with love, and thou her only remedy. 

Sarga V represents the love-longings of Krishna, as he replies 
to the maid: 

Say I am here! Oh, if she pardons me, 

Say where I am and win her softly hither. 

and, returning to R£dba, the maid repeats: 

Lady, most sweet I 
For thy coming feet 

He listens in the wood, with love sore triri). 

In Scarga VI we £nd Krishna grown bolder and the poet adds 
encouragement of his own: 

Shall not these four verses swell 
The number of the wise who dwell 
In the reatm of Kama’s bliss? 

Jayadeva prayeth this. 

But, alas, in Sorgo VII Krishna is supposed false, since he 
has not come— 

Something then of earth hath held him 
From his borne above. 

Some one of those slight d»xivers— 

Ah, my foolish love I 

And, in Sarga VUI, Krishna is vehemently rebuked, when he 
"the long'd for of her soul," at last appears: 

But may he grant me p^ce at last and bliss 
Who heard—and smil^ to bear,—delays like this, 
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Dela}^ that dallied with a dream come truep 
Fond wilful angers; for the maid laughed too 
To see, as Rldhi ended, her hand take 
His dark robe for her veil, and Krbhna make 
The word she spoke for parting kindliest sign 
He should not go* but stay, O grace divine. 

Be ours too! jayade^', the poet of love, 

Prays it from Hari, lordliest above* 

Sarga IX brings the end of Krishna^s trial; 

Yet did not quite the doubts of RMha die, 

Kor her sweet brows unbend, 

and the hero is adjured to make his peace: 

Let him speak to thee, and pray to thee, and prove thee 
All his truth; 

Let bis silent loving lamcnlatiou move thee, 

Asking ruth! 

Then comes showing the lovers in their paradise t 

So they met and so they ended 
Pain and parting, being blended 
Life with life,—^made one for ever 
In high love, 

Sarga XI describes, with sensuous imagery, the bliss of the 
now united lovers, as they enter the marriage bower; 

Then she^ no more delaying, entered straight; 

Her step a little faltered, but her face 
Shone with unutterable quick love. 

Stirga XII is omitted from Sir Edwin Arnold’s translation, 
but the poem doses fitly with praise to Krishna; 

WTiat skill may be in singing, 

What worship sound in song, 
ttliat lore be taught in loving, 

What right divined from wrong; 

Such things hath Jayadeva, 

In this his hymn of love, 
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WTiich lauds GovLnda ever,— 

Displayed; may aU approve! 

Such is the rough outline of a true masterpiece which “sui' 
passes in its completeness of effect any other Indian poem.*' 
The question arises. Did Jayadeva intend his poem to be a 
kind of mystical allegory, like the Song of Songs in the Old 
Testament, or the mystical poems of Farid u'^din Attar and 
Jallalu 'din Rumi, or the Vasuf and Zuleikk of Jami, or did 
he mean men to take the work literally as an erotic poem? 
Many Western writers have favored the former explanation. 
Sir William Jones, its first translator, thought of it as an 
allegory of the human soul alternately attracted by earthly and 
heavenly love, first of all wasting affection upon the delights 
of the illusory world, but finally emancipated from all sensu-- 
ous distractions. Similarly Lassen thinks of Krishna in the 
poem as the divinely given soul manifested in humanity, 
drugged by the fair shows of the world, yet full of yearning to 
recover the sweet serenity of its pristine condition, and finally 
winning its way to the source of true and eternal delight. This 
was obviously the view of Sir Edwin Arnold himself. On the 
other hand, Keith thinks the adoption of such a theory due to 
a misunderstanding of Indian feeling, which sensed no harm 
in the love adventures of the deities. Yet he allows that 
Jayadeva’s work is deeply touched with the spirit of religion. 
Frazer sums up the matter very salbfaclorily in the following 
paragraph r 

Let the lyvic raptures of the poem be taken as they may, either 
as an allegory of the soul striving to pierce through the bondage 
of the sense and find rest, or else as a love>^ng, too sensuous and 
unrestrained for Western ideas, it is a poem that has found its 
way to the hearts of the myriads of pilgrims who have, lot cen¬ 
turies past, journeyed to the birthplace of Jayadeva, crying out 
the praises of Vishnu, Krishua, Had, Lord of the Braided Locks, 
Lord of the World. Although portions of the poem are untrans- 
lateablc from the poet's unrestraint, yet his artistic rcser\'e saved 
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biin from the gross lewdoess which Is too often, espedally in 
Bengal, the besetting sin of so many of his (cnJtators and sue* 
cessois. The poem of Jayadeva marfcs the gradual development 
in the twelfth century of the doctrine of faith ihAaJiti), of devo¬ 
tion, and personal love towards a deity in human foim* 

After Jayadeva there is still a good deal of lyric poetry sur¬ 
viving in the anthologies. One of these, of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, gives specimens of the work of 350 poets; still another, 
of the fifteenth century, has citations from as many as 380, 
whose fame, alas, is hardly likely to reach the West, unless it 
be in quotations preserved in later writers of stronger claim to 
remembrance. 

Bllriwy of /fufis, jt. 3;^. By pennissoa of 

T. Fishu Uawin Co. 


CHAPTER XXX 

THE BEAST FABLES 

OriBin of ihe beast fable*—Thdr niatlon to Fables to tie Vedas 

Mid TT p, ni^aik —Chanicterntfcs of the coUecUons^The framework- 
intenntogliiig of pros* and verse—The totcrIodiiiiB of tale 
with laJe—Tbc /'daeJlataBlro—It* date and authorship—The genial 
slofT—The ZoM c} Friradi^The Whtit^S «/ Frffadi—Croitii a^d Owti 

_^Tbe Lffif ef Camf-^B-CoHfidertd AetJon—The Fitopadefo-^iithw- 

ship and age—Its eoateats—Oa ikt Jffro<'o« i>f FoW^How the 
beast fables reached the West—Other tbewies of the related slone*- 
Did the fables origfnate to Greow?— '‘Mi«ors for magistrates. 


On $he hanks of the holy river Ganges there 
stood a city named Pdt^ipnira, The king of U 
was a good king and a virtuous one and his name 
was Sudarsana. it chanced one day that he over- 
heard a certain person reciting these veffej; 

“Wise men, holding wisdom highest, scam delights 
os false as fair. 

Daily live they as death's pagers twined already in 
their hair," ... 

this the king became disquieted, knowing 
that hts (w« sons were gaming no wisdom, not 
readmg the Sacred Writings, but altogether going 
m the wrong way. . , * 


Then uprose a great sage, by name Vishnusarman 
y . he said: “My Lord king, I wiU undertake 
to teach these princes policy, seeing they are born 
of a groat house," ... And that sage, by imv of 
mtroduction, spake to the princes, as they sat el 
ease on the balcony of the palace; "Hear now my 

‘ ' Crow, the Tortoise, 

the Deer and the Mouse." 


From the 


Ji have already referred to the fact that the beast 



fables of India passed through several literary 


stages. First of all, in days when it was as natural 


for people, like children today, to find companionship with 
animals as with men—when the gulf was as yet undigged 
which separated the one world from the other—men naturally 
accumulated a vast store of animal lore. We find the same 
thing true even today in the folk tales of primitive tribes,* 
Man still lives in an animal paradise. 

It was in accord with the ethico-didactic genius shown by 
the Buddha and his disciples that they should have used these 
stories as jotakos, to illustrate the fact that certain characters 
passed from birth to hirth, each finding his proper embodi¬ 
ment. And when Buddhism began to deciine and the Brah¬ 
mans began to recover their temporarily lost supremacy it was 
natural for these latter to preserve collections w'hich had 
obtained a literary prestige at the same time that they revised 
the material in accordance with their own views, But wen 
before Buddhism had reached its ultimate debacle in India it 
had become customary to employ the fable collections, first, 
as a literature of entertainment and then, more specifically, to 
use them, as pointed out in the chapter of the Aftha~fSstf<is, in 
the interest of «#/f, or "polity,” for the instruction of princes. 
This gave them an extensive vogue. 

C)f course we must suppase that the individual fables go 
very much iurther back into Indian Uterature than the earli^t 
date which can be assigned to any of the collections in which 
we now find them embedded. We even have passages in the 
Rig-vtda which seem to suggest lemons drawn from the habits 

^Cf. the mateiial gaib*n4 by C. H. Bompas la his Fett-tere of iht 
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of animals. In the Upanishads—as, for example, In the Ckan- 
dogya Upanishad—v^ have very dose approach to the fables 
themselves. Certainly iti the epics we find comparisons which 
almost imply the knowledge of particular fables. By the time 
of Panini it may well be asserted that a complete cycle of 
fables had already come into existence. 

As to our present collections we find it impossible to assign 
any definite dates, hut they are all long posterior to what must 
have been the original collections. They have already attained 
a common form such as indudcs features of considerable sig* 
nificancG in relation to the subsequent literature of Western 
Asia and Europe, not to mention that of America. The main 
characteristics of this sort are three, which may be stated as 
follows: 

The use of a framework, or envelope, story, with which 
the subordinate stories are associated and into which they are 
fitted. This device takes several forms in the romances and 
fairy-tale collections; in the beast fables it takes shape as in 
the introduction to the Panchatcntra. Here a certain king in 
difficulties over the apparent stupidity of his sons, engages a 
Brahman of reputation to teach the boys the elements of 
I»lity, and the Brahman straightway commences his instruc¬ 
tion by telling his pupils a series of beast fables, so arranged 
as to illustrate the ordinary principles of Indian statecraft, 
according to the science of JVirf. 

It will be observed that the literary device here originated 
has spread far and wide into other literatures. The reader 
will recognize it In such works as The Thousand and One 
Nights, Chaucer's Canterbury Tates, the Decameron and Ilep- 
tameron, William Morris’ Earthly Paradise, Longfellow’s 
Tates of a Wayside Inn, and so on, 

a. The stories use an intermingling of prose and verse, the 
verse being sometimes original and sometimes employing tags 
of classical quotation which the author considered apposite. 
Some of these are, indeed, very much to the point, as, for 
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example, suda versos as the following from the Pmcka- 
tantra * * 

Caress a rascal as you wUl, 

He was and is a rascal stUl: 

AU salves and sweating treatments fail 
To take the kink from doggy's tail. 


or; 

In houses where no snakes are found, 

One sleeps; or where the snakes are botmd: 

But perfect rest is hard to win 
With serpents bobbing out and in. 

3. There is employed the plan of interlocking tale within 
tale, 50 that the whole story becomes a sort of Chinese puzzle 
box. For example, Vishnu^arman tells the tale of the pigeons. 
Speckle-neck, the pigeon, tells the tale of the tiger, and, before 
either of these tales is complete, another story Is commenced. 
It is sometimes quite difficult to chase the origi^ story 
through these various interruptions to its proper ending. et 
a certain sense of unity is conveyed to the mind of the 

The oldest of these collections of fables, perhaps also the 
best, as well as the most widely known collection of stonw 
in the world, is the Panchatantra, or “Book of the Five Head- 
inns.” The five ‘headings’ or ‘subject matters are, m tbs ca®, 

as follows: Tke Loss of Fmnds, The 
Cro^s and Owls. The Loss of Gains, and Ill-Cans, dered AcUon, 
But it is not certain that these ‘headings' are original. Some 
suppose that the coUection once consisted of twelve ^apters, 
or even of fourteen. In consequence the name Panskatantra, 
or Pentateuch, may not have been always appropriate. 

No one knows the authorship, or even the true date, of a 
work which exists in as many as twenty-five different recen- 

*Tlie rmthatanlfa, trausbted by 
fodowins qootatioiUi [rom the PaKisnutirt 
htur, A, W. Ryder. 
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sfons in India alone, Dr, Hertel, one of the most diligent of 
PaiKhatantra scholars, beliei.'ed it was written about two 
centuries before Christ, and in Kashmir. At this date it may 
very well have had a Buddhist coloring, hut this has long ago 
been superseded by a very evident Brahmanism. Some hold 
the date to be as !ate as the fifth century a.d,; a termiitus ad 
quern is found in the fact that the book was translated into 
Pablawi, or Middle Fersiao, by the Persian physician Barzoi, 
who lived in the time of the Sassanid ruler Khosru Nushirwan 
(a.d. 531-579). In line with this statement it is to be remem¬ 
bered that many of the stories are to be found in the Suita- 
pitaka of the Pali Canon, compiled in the fifth century, and 
also that large use of the stories is made in two Chinese ency- 
clopsdias of the seventh century. The text edited by Dr. 
Hertel, and used for the translation of Dr. Ryder, is a late one, 
dating from 1199. 

We have already mentioned the 'envelope story’ of the 
Pauehaiantra. King Amara^akti of Mahilaropya engages, 
after due inquiry, the Brahman Vishnui^rman to teach his two 
backward sons, in six months, the science of practical life, of 
mil. The Brahman starts in at once and makes the boj's 
acquainted with the fables proper to this instruction. 

First of all, we have the stories illustrating the Loss of 
Friends. 


The forest lion and the bull 

Were hiiked in friendship, growing, full: 

A jackal then estranged the friends 
For greedy and maJidous ends. 

Since the breaking up of alliances was one of the main 
branches of the nifi-fflj/™, it b plain that the ways of the 
jackal, Karataka, with his colleague, Damanaka, arc to be 
carefully studied and Imitated. Doubtless, many a statesman 
would feel himself well repaid for studying the Fanc/taiantra 
if he might so dispose of the powers allied against him as the 
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lion disposed of the bull The lion's repentance, as he gazed 
upon his blood-stained paws, was his own affair. 

The first part included such well-known stories as those of 
the curious ape who pulled out the wedge, the jackal who dis¬ 
covered the emptiness of the loud-sounding drum, the dever 
hare who deceived the lion by showing him bis reflection in the 
well, the foolish tortoise carried off by the geese, and the 
monkey who tried to warm himself by the light of a glow¬ 
worm and slew the bird who pointed out his error. There are 
likewise included stories which are not beast fables at all 

In Book II we have the story of the clever pigeon which 
appears also in the Httcipadc(a, the greedy Jackal which nib¬ 
bled the end of a bow-string and got iransfiaed for bis pains, 
and many others equally familiar. 

Book lll—Cr0u>s and Ow/r—stresses the lesson 

Reconciled though he be. 

Never trust an enemy. 

For the cave of owls was burned. 

When the crows with fire returned. 

It IS perhaps too much, at this stage of the world s history, 
to expect international ethics of a high order. The statecraft 
of India was convinced that 

Conciliation simply makes 
A foeman's indignation splutter, 
like drops of water sprinkled on 
A briskly burning pan of butter. 

In this section, too, we find the story of the snake who claimed 
that he was appointed by his fate to carry the frogs on his 
back, with the result that, having gained their trust, he de- 
voured them all. 

In Book IV—I.W5 of CfljJW—we have the widely distributed 
tale (known in Japan as the story of the jellyfish) of the 
crocodile who tried to entice an ape to his abode in order to 
provide a liver for the crocodile's wife. Again we have the 
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almost omnipresent story of the Brahman who dreamed of 
the way his wealth was to iticrease until with one stroke he 
smashed the source of it aJL It b this story which, ittodified 
in many climes^ came at last to be the story of the milkmaid 
who counted her chickens before they were hatched. 

Lastly, in Book — Hl-Considcrcd Action —we have the 
story of the faithful mongoose who, in defense of his master*s 
childp slew the cobra, to be himself suspected of a deed of 
blood. This became at length in Wales the story of Llewellyn 
and his faithful dog. Also w^e have in this section the story of 
the lion-makers and of Hundred-witp Thousand-wit^ and 
Single-wit, which tells how 

WTiile Hundred-wit is on aheadp 
Wliile Thousand-wit hangs limp and dead. 

Your huqible Single-wit, my deaip 
Is paddling in the water clear. 

The fullest teaching of the Fanchatantra is embodied in the 
lines: 

Whoever learns the mrk by heart, 

Or through the story-teller's art 
Becomes acquaintedp 
His life by ^ defeat^—although 
The king of heaven be his foe— 

Is never taimed. 

The or ^^Book of Good Counsel,** is a much 

later book than the Panchitantraf although twenty-five out of 
its forty-three stories are to be found in the older collection. 
Yet the Hitopade(a is specially interesting as the first Sanskrit 
work to be printed in the Devanagan character, namely, at the 
Serampore Press in The author was probably one 

Nmyana and a manuscript of his, dated 1373, has come down 
10 us. Seventeen of the stories herein contained are not found 
elsewhere. The work is divided into four hooks, two of them 
—in reverse order—having the same titles as the first two 
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books of the Pawhatantra. Here the four hooks are eotitled 
r*c Wittnitig of Friends, The Parting &} Friends, The 
of iVar, and The Makirtg of Peace. 

The Introduction resembles very closely that of the Pan- 
chatantra, only the king is Sudarqana and his capital is 
FataliptiUa. The sage, turned tutor, is the same, Vishnii<;ar- 
man, but he conimeticcs this time with the tale of the Crow, 
the Tortoise, the Deer, and the Mouse, In Book I one of the 
most striking stories is that of the Tiger and the Bangle, 
which has a family relationship to the story of the penitent 
cat, and the fox turned monk, as in the Reynard Fuchs of 
Goethe. Book II resembles very daseJy Book I of the Pan- 
chatantra, including the exploits of the two jackals, Karataka 
and Damanaka. In Book III we have the war between the 
swans and peacocks instead of that between the crows and 
owls, and we have also the much-traveled tale of the dyed 
jackal who tried to persuade his fellows to wear the same 
imperial hue* In Book IV the peacocks and swans make 
peace, and the adventures of the mouse changed by a recluse 
first into a cat and eventually into a tiger, only at last to be 
retransformed summarily into his first shape, are told. Also 
we have the amusing story, found in other guises, of the 
Brahman, his goat, and the three cunning thieves who per¬ 
suaded the man he was canying an unclean dog- book 
concludes with the wish, as loyal as it is pious, that the users 
of the bock may prosper: 

Peace and plenty, all fair things* 

Grace the realm where ye teign, 0 kings; 

Grief and loss come not anigh you, 

Glory guide and magnify you; 

Wisdom keep ^'cu statesmen still 
Clinging fast, in good or ill, 

Clin^og, like a bride new wed. 

Unto lips and breast and head: 

And day by day, that these fair things befall. 

The Lady Lakslmi give her grace to all. 
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One of the most fascinatiof chapters in the history of world 
literature is concerned with the gradual distribution of the 
above-mentioned collectionsp or of mdividual stories therein 
contained^ into other lands east and west. Many years ago 
Majt Muller wrote his paper “On the ^ligration of Fables** ’ in 
which a considerable part of ibis story is related* Here we 
learn of the surreptitious transfer of the stories of the Fan- 
ehatanlra from India to Persia, through Khosru Nushirwan’s 
ambassador. Trandated into Pahlawi, the story of the two 
jackais^p in due time, after the Muhammadan conquest* ap¬ 
peared In Syriac about a.d, 570 under the name of KdlUag 
and Damnag, and in Arabic* translated by I bn al Muqafla 
(who died in a.d. 7<So) as the Fables 0/ Piipi^y (or Bidpai). 
Thence they were not only distributed throughout the world 
of till they reached the literatures of Spain, Sicily, 

Provence, and France, but they also found a way* by Con¬ 
stantinople* into Eastern Europe and were iranslated into 
Greek, Hebrew, Latin, German, Spanish* Italian and English- 
They were even retranslated into Persian, as the well-known 
Amvar-i-Sukmlit or *'Lights of Canopus.” More strangely 
still, the stories even reentered India from the translated 
into Hindustani as the Khiradafroz. So all over Europe* not 
to speak of Western Asia, the Fables af PUpay became known 
to poets everywhere and these^ like Browning in ■*Ferishtah^s 
Fandes,” found treasure trove in the old Indian tales. Of 
course, the Bestiaries and fable collections profited even more* 
La Fontaine, in the edition of his Fables published in 1678* 
says in the Preface: "It is not necessary that I should say 
whence I have taken the subjects of these new fables. I shall 
only say, from a sense of gratitude, that I owe the largest 
portion of them to Pilpay the Indian sage.” Many other 
story-tellers might say the same. 

In all fairness* however, it must be said that not all 
scholars accept the theoiy of the derivation of the European 

t F. Max MEUIcf, Cfapi /r^ns d QermaM Vol IV, pp. 
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fables from Indian sources. There [s Etill, in the first place, 
5omething to be said for the hypothesis of independent origin 
among different races of mankind through the uniforro work¬ 
ing of the human mitid. 1 recall an answer Rabindranath 
Tagore once gave me when I asked him as to the source of one 
of his own plots. I had been reading an author who main¬ 
tained an historical relation between certain Chinese and Greek 
Stories. Specifically, he adduced the story given by Herodo¬ 
tus, and also in the Chinese, where a man, confronted by the 
necessity of choosing between hia wife and his brother, de¬ 
clared, 'T can get another wife but not another brother” and 
thereupon sacrificed his wife. As it happens, Tagore has pre¬ 
cisely the same incident in one of his Bengali stories. But 
when I asked him whence he derived the incident, he became 
thoughtful for a moment, then smiled and said: *T am abso¬ 
lutely certain I made it up myself,” Of course, his memory 
may have betrayed him, hut the probability is that Bimilai 
stories have originated in many different minds at different 
periods in the history of mankind. 

In the second place, there are those who have maintained a 
theory precisely the opposite to that put forth by Mas Miiller, 
namely, that the Indian fables originated In Greece, or some 
other part of the European continent. This was Weber's view. 
Others have favored Egypt and still others have argued that 
the fables were the common possession of the undivided Ajyan 
stock. As Keith remarkst 

We have accordingly a great field of possibilities j borrowing of 
India from Greece, of Greece from India, of both from a co^on 
Source in Egypt or Asia Minor and Syria j common inhent^ce 
from Indo-European times, or from even further back if it is 
deemed worth wbde seeking to penetrate further into that past; 
and independent development due to the similar constitution of 
the human mind.* 

+ A. B, Keith, Hiiiory 0/ Sflwfrnl LitetaHire, p. JS4‘ Quoted by per- 
mi&aon of the Oxford Uaiveisill? Press. 
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Yet, while it is clear that some Indian fables are found in 
very early times in Greece, or Egypt, and that there are many 
parallels which seem to forbid the possibility of borrowing 
altogether, this does not militate against the main fact we have 
stressed that Indian collections of fables, translated into 
Western tongues, did find their way into European literature 
by the channels we have indicated. This will appear quite 
dearly from a close study of certain fables, as, for example, 
the already cited milkmaid. Here the passage from Brahman 
to Dervish and thence to beggar, and so on to the milkmaid, 
may be followed in its nice graduations and we pass naturally 
from lands where wife-beating is common to those where the _ 
chastisement of a son is the more general rule, and so on till 
we ati'H'e at the maid who was but spurring her horse towards 
the church where she expected to be married. 

The fact, moreover, is not to be forgotten that even Western 
writers, on receiving these stories, were not above using them 
as “mirrors for magistrates,” or above taking their standards 
of statecraft from the cunning or prudence of the beast rather 
than from the higher virtues of humanity. We may truly 
daim that in Europe, as well as in Asia, what is popularly 
termed Machiavellianism in diplomacy owes not a little to the 
beast fables of India. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

TALES AND ROMANCES 

The beast fable and tie roniMMS—The Great JJonwefB—The GobJln 

_The work of Budbaswimiii—Ksbeaaendim’s Greal Ctutter of 

Story—The Oceon of the Rivm oj &wy—Us cofltenls~r*e Seventy 
StetUr oJ a Parrot—The lady and tbe liger—DhanpabuddhJ and 
Duehubuddbl—Fikram and the f^ampfre—Piobtem storks—Tie Thtty- 
imo Talti of the Lion Seat—Tlarty-five TaUs of Fooh and JTiwfiej— 
The Da(4ii«niarafAofi»o—Rifavahana and bU eompanioiis—A stylisllt 
tour de /flwe— Dandin's Afirrer of Poetry—Suiandiu'i FawifodalW— 
The thampA 


There is a eHy caiied Chattdrapw^^, whese km^ 
was Vikrawuiseaa, A man af mMe famUy caiied 
MaridaHa lived there too, Se had a wife mmed 
^ringdrasmdari, and a son — Madana. Madamfs 
wife*s name was Prabhdvatif the daughter of Soma- 
datta, a man of importance in ihe town. Now 
Madana was a bad son. He was entirely given up 
to the pleasures of sense, and cared for nothing but 
gambling, drink and women, ffis father and 
mother were filled with grief and ajstiety at their 
son^s evil courses. One day a certain Trhikrama, 
a Brahman, who had observed Haridatta*s afiifction, 
went to his house to see him, and took with Mm a 
confidential friend in the shape of a parrot, **My 
dear Handatta,** said the Brahman^ **take care of 
this parrot, and treat it as though it were your own 
son; J think very Hkdy your grief wilt be ailevkUd 
by its knowledge and wisdom J* 

From the Cuka SapUui, LnuslaLed by B. Hale Wo^ibaji 


HOUGH there is a very real distinction between the 



beast fables and the collections we are now to coU' 


A aider, in a general way, it must be confessed that the 
borderline is often hard enough to recognize. Indeed, in some 
of the collections to be touched upon in this chapter there are 
plenty of beast fables, even as in tbe Panckatantra there are 
some stories of human rather than animal interest. We shall 
notice also that the tales and romances retain in general the 
framework feature, though in a more varied and less didactic 
manner. Perhaps the main distinction to be perceived is in the 
fact that the stories are more evidently intended to serve the 
purpose of entertainment rather than to afford instruction in 
statecraft. Also, we may add that the element of style is con¬ 
siderably more conspicuous, occasionally to almost grotesque 


excess. 


Back of a considerable body of this kind of literature is tbe 
work, unfortunately lost, of Gunadhya, known as the Brikat- 
katkS, or “Great Romance.” This is mentioned by both Bana 
and Dandin and seems to have had a reputation almost 
equalling that of the Mufiebkarctc and the RamSysna. It 
probably reached the dimensions of a poem of 100,000 ^Ickos- 
A curious story Is told explaining why Gunadhya, who prob¬ 
ably flourished in the first or second century of our era, wrote 
his work in the Palfachi, or Goblin, language, rather than in 
the classical Sanskrit. The king in whose court he lived once, 
while wantoning with bis wives, made a sad error through 
ignorance of the Sanskjit tongue. He inteuded to ask his 
queen not to throw any more water over him, but said instead! 
“Pelt me with sweetmeats." The sticky experience which 
foUowed made him anxious to learn the dassical language and 
Gunadhya offered to teach it to him in six years. A rival 
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teacher, howe\'er, offered to do it in six months, whereat 
Gunadbya declared that if such a feat were performed he 
would nei-er again use either Sanskrit or the Prakrits. The 
rival teacher, nevertheless, fulfilled his promise, so poor 
Gunadhya bad no alternative but to write henceforth in the 
language of the Pi^^chas, who were reputed can nihak and 
eaters of raw ffesh. 

We would give much to know the precise contents of the 
Brihatkathat but must remain content with the assurance that 
the poem was greatly indebted to the RdmSyana and that it 
was largely concerned with the love adventures of Naravaha- 
uadatta, a hero bom with the thirty-two marks which marked 
him as destined to the career of an all-conquering empieror or 
to that of a world-famous sage. 

An abbreviation of the BrihatkathS, known under the title 
—unabbreviated—of the Brikatkatka^lokasam^ahaf was 
made in gtokas by a poet, otherwise unknown, named fiudha- 
swamin. The fragments of this work which survive are in 
Nepalese manuscripts, but the original work need not he 
Nepalese. Some twenty-eight cantos, in something less than 
five thousand verses, are preserved; the original may very well 
have run to a length of 35.000 verses. The subject is much 
the same as that of the Brihaikatka, namely, the love adven¬ 
tures and marriages of Naravfihanadatta. 

Later on—as late as the early part of the eleventh century— 
we have two works of much greater importance, the Brikat- 
katk&manlart of Kshemendra and the K<Ukasafit$igafa of 
Somadeva. 

The Brikatkathamanjari, or “The Great Ouster of Story," 
was written by Kshemendra, or Kshemankara, between 102a 
and 1040. It is in eighteen books and includes much else 
besides the adventures of the uxorious Naravfihanadatta, For 
instance, we are told—by anticipation—the story of King 
Udayana and his two wives, Vasavadatta and Padmavatl—the 
story also used by the dramatist Bhasa. Again, one of the 
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adventures of Naravahanadatta is his journey to the land of 
camphor and his return in a Yavana flying ship. 

The best surviving book of the kindt however, is the famous 
Kathdsariisagara, or "Ocean of the Rivers of Story ” written 
by Somadeva, a Brahman of Kashmir, between 1063 and loSr. 
It is a huge work of 21,500 ^lokas, a veritable ocean, appro¬ 
priately divided into 124 ttvoHgas, or billows. The general 
subject is the same as that of the above-mentioned collections, 
the marriages of Xaravihanadatta, hut there is an extraordi¬ 
nary diversity in the “rivers*^ themselves, and not a little that 
is entertaining,as might, indeed, be gathered from the fact that 
so many of the stories end with the words: ‘'The very stones 
laughed as they he&td these words.*’ We have jatakas, like 
the nft-quoted tale of King ^ibi, who gave his flesh to feed the, 
starving hawkj talcs of fools—common to many literatures^ 
like the man who, to keep the trunk dry, put the contents of 
the trunk out into the rain, or the one who, having eaten seven 
cakes, regretted he bad not eaten the seventh last so that he 
might still have had the others to eat; tales also of women in 
which the fair sex appears at a considerable disadvantage; 
tales which in their gruesomeness recall the darkest passages 
of Bhavabhiiti’s AlSIsiiftttidiiovo { talcs, again, which we find 
also in the story cycles of the Panchatantra and the VetSla. 
One story reminds us strongly of the beautiful Greek tale of 
Philemon and Baucis. In brief, the Ocean of the Jthers of 
Story ^ is of as much importance for comparative world litera¬ 
ture as for its influence upon India. 

When we come to the shorter, and perhaps more artistically 
constructed, collections of stories, we encounter first one of the 
most popular of them all, the Quka Saptati, or “Seventy 
Stories of a Parrot.” ^ The author and the date of the col¬ 
lection are aUke unknown, but as the work exists in many 

«Now to English iradcis in the fioo trauslirttoti by C. H. 

^^?Sns]»ted i"*« English, in 1911, by B, Role Wonhaia (Luuc ft Co.). 
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manuscripts and wag very widely distributed, it must have 
been composed long before its mention by the Jain Hema- 
cbandra in the eleventh century. The framework stoiy runs 
somewhat as follows: A certain man named Madana has a 
wife, Frabhavati, about whose constancy be is by no means 
too assured. Having to go away on a long journey, IMadana 
leaves behind a representative in the person of a clever parrot, 
who is really a divine being under a charm. After her husband 
has been gone for some time, Prabh&vati feels a little bored 
and determines to go out in the evening on the quest for 
adventures. Just, however, as she is ready to cany out her 
disreputable intention, the parrot utters a warning, Prab- 
havati's first impulse is to wring the neck of the bird, but she 
contents herself with announcing her determination to do just 
as she pleases. “All right,” says the parrot, “if you consider 
yourself wiser than so and sol” The woman, whose curiosity 
is noiv piqued, asks who this may be, and the parrot is started 
off on hk first story, which naturally lasts till it is too late for 
Prabbavatl to go out. This happens sixty-nine nights in suc¬ 
cession and at the end of this time Madana returns. With 
some suspicion, be is beginning to inquire as to his wife's con¬ 
duct during his absence, when the parrot tells the seventieth 
story. After this Madana’s father appears, gives a feast in 
honor of his son and daughter-in-law, and the parrot having 
fulfilled his curse, or charm, departs for heaven in a rain of 
Sowers. 

Of the tales themselves we may say that many have their 
analogues in other literatures. There are stories we find in the 
Panchatantra and there are stories we find in r h^ urer and 
Roccaccio. One of the most interesting—also found in other 
widely spread literatures—^is the tale of the lady and the tiger 
(not the version given us by Frank Stockton). It runs as 
follows: A lady, after a violent altercation with her husband, 
left home, taking with her her two boys. On their way 
through a wood they came upon a large tiger, which advanced 
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towHTi! them lashing its tail The woman was really alarmed, 
but ^he put a bold face on the matter. Administering a smart 
slap to one of the lads, she eadaimed: “my do you keep 
quarrelling over who is to have a tiger to eat? Can’t you see 
one close by? Eat him first and then we will go to find an¬ 
other.” The tiger heard this and jumped to the condusion that 
the lady must be a very formidable person. So he ran away 
with his tail between bis legs. Soon the runaway was met by 
a jackal, who inquired the reason for bis flight. The tiger 
cried: “Friend jackal, the sooner you Irave this district the 
better. There is in this neighborhood a terrible person, a 
regular tiger-eater, and she has given me the fright of my life.” 
“You surprise me," answered the j‘ackal. “I did not suppose 
you could be afraid of a piece of human flesh. Suppose we 
go together and see this tiger-eater.” So the jackal got on the 
tiger’s back and they trotted over to where the woman was 
walking with her sons. She was not pleased to see the tipr 
returning, but did not lose her presence of mind, She cried 
out: “You rascally jackal, once upon a time you used to 
bring me three tigers at once. What do you mean by coming 
with only one?” This was too much for the tiger and this 
time he ran away till his breath failed him and the jackal had 
only time to dismount before the wild beast fell dead. 

Another interesting tale is that of Dharmabuddhi an 
Dushtabuddhi, in which the latter tried to cl^t the former 
out of his share of buried treasure by hiding his old father in 
the stump of a tree there to impersonate the tree-spirit in 
confirming the rogue’s statement that the treasure had been 
accounted for. Dharmabuddhi won his case before the judge 
by setting fire to the tree and smoking the old gentleman out 

of his hiding place. . , . 

It is good to know that the ultimate result of the parrots 

story-telling was to leave the young couple in peace and happi¬ 
ness for the rest of their Uvea. 

Some years ago a very popular book was VikTam and the 
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Vapiphe, an Engli^ version of another famous collection of 
stories known as the VetSlapanchavim^atik^ or ‘‘The Twenty- 
five Stories of the V^ampire.” In Its oldest form the collection 
has a place both in the BTikatkathamaitjotl of Kshemendra 
and in the KathasarUsSgara of Somadeva, In abbreviated 
versions we have the stories also in the Indian vernaculars and 
even in Mongolia. In the common recensions that hero of 
so many prodigious adventures, King Vikramadltya, receives 
annually from an ascetic a fruit in which is concealed a jewel. 
Visiting the yogi to show his gratitude be is asked to bring 
on bis back the corpse of a man hanging on the gallows in a 
certain cemetery. He is warned, however, not to speak if the 
corpse should by any chance address him. As a matter of 
fact, the corpse is inhabited by a vetula, or “vampire," who 
immediately engages the king’s attention by reciting a story. 
At the dose, when the king is so much interested that be Is 
caught off his guard, the demon propounds a question. With¬ 
out thinking the king answers and at once the ghoul is back 
with the corpse upon the gallows. The performance is re¬ 
peated tw'enty-five times and at last the king holds his peace 
and is rewarded by the revelation that the ascetic is himself 
an evildoer who is seeking his life. 

The Stories cover a large variety of subjects, each one in¬ 
volving a problem which craves solution. There is, for ex¬ 
ample, the complicated relationship in the case where a father 
marries the dauj^ier of a widow while his son marries the 
widow herself. There is again the problem as to which of 
three lovers deserv-es the band of the beloved, when one of 
them has discovered where the demon bid her, the second 
provided the means for her rescue, and the third siew the 
demon. There is a fine opportunity for casuistry in settling 
satisfactorily difficulties arising from situations such as these. 
The youthful Faraday, it is said, used to put his head between 
the iron bars of a London railing and argue as to whether he 
nos on the side where his head was or on the side where the 
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rest of his body was. He would have loved the story which 
tells how the beads of two murdered men were replaced upon 
the wrong bodies and a wife was asked to decide which of the 
two badly restored corpses was her husband, 

The VetalapsTiC/iavimiiitikd has been sometimes ascribed to 
Jambhaladatta and sometimes to Civadasa. In its present 
form it is at least older than the eleventh century. 

Of a similar kind is another famous collection, the SimhS- 
sanitdvdtrimgikdf or "The Thirty-two Tales of the Lion Seal. 
Frankiyn Edgerton has given us in horizontally parallel 
columns all four recensions, namely, the Southern, the Metri¬ 
cal, the [so-called] Brief, and the Jainistic recensions. The 
framework story tells us how King Bhoja of Dhara, who 
reigned from ioi8 to to6o, discovered a throne which had 
once been given by Indra to King ViktamadilyaH Around this 
throne were thirty-two statues which really contained the 
spirits of thirty-two maidens who had been cursed into im- 
ntobility by the Jealous of Piirvatl, the wife of Q-va, and 
had thereupon been buried with the throne. In the Thirty-two 
Tofei, sometimes known as the Vikramcckarita, after ^e in¬ 
troductory frame story, we have King Bhoja’s successive at¬ 
tempts to ascend the throne. At each attempt one of the 
statues comes to life and tells a tale of the great Vitramadityai 
India's King Arthur, ending with the words: “If such mag¬ 
nanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne." 
Each time Bhoja is reduced to silence, until, after the thirty- 
second story, he is eulogized and allowed to take possession of 
the lion seat. Also all the thirty-two maidens are released by 
PflrvatT from the curse under which they had remained 
imprisoned. 

The date of the collection is quite unknown. Some have 
supposed it made to serve as a panegyric for King Bhoja in 
his own lifetime, but Dr. Edgerton is inclined to believe the 
work not earlier than the thirteenth century, ^\e know noth- 
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ing of the origina] author, nor of any of the redactors, unless 
It be that of the Jainistic recension. As to the stories them^ 
selves, they are of no great merit. For the most part they 
are brief and they possess a sameness even in their accounts 
of extraordinary penances, sacrifices, and acts of generosity. 
One of the best knot™—given In the second section of the 
frame stoty^-is that of the king vrho receives a fruit im¬ 
parting perpetual youth. He gives it to his wife, she in turn 
to the master of the horse, and he to a courtesan. So it comes 
back at length to the king who is so affected by the incident 
that he turns ascetic and abdicates his kingdom. Another is 
^e story of the vampire which—in a greaUy expanded form— 
IS the subject of the collection referred to above. 

Omitting the consideration of some other works of this 
class, such as TAe TAitty.fit,e Tales of Fools md Kaaves, 
given in C'vadasa's KalMtnavn, we come to a more important 
collection of stories—of a somewhat different kind—in the 
famous Da^akumarac/iaritaf or "Adventures of the Ten 
Princes," by Dandin. This author, who by some has been 
supposed to be the writer of the Africcfiakatika. lived not later 
than the seventh century. Beyond that we know little or 
nothing. As Professor Ryder says: "Dandin has been as sue- 
ceasful as Homer—more successful than Shakespeare—in baf¬ 
fling the impertinences of the '\\T,o's Who’ brand of scholar- 
ship,” * 

TAe Advenlttres of ike Ten Princes is a kind of picaresque 
novel in fourteen chapters, of which the first five and the last 
other hands than the main author. The former section 
IS well written and not unworthy of the fame of Dandin. The 
last chapter is a rather hasty attempt at completion whicbJias 
nothing in common with the proper style of Dandin. 

fra rmwork of the book gives us an account of the 
irt of Prince Rajavahaoa and the assembling in the court 

ren Prince,, University of Cbio^o 
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of his father of the nme young men, aJl princes, who ivere 
selected to be his cx^mpaJilons. with a band of princely 
boys about him, Rajavahana enjoyed the sports of boyhood, 
went riding on everything that could be ridden, and in due 
course endnred the hair-clipping, investiture, and the other 
sacraments.* But when Rajavahana disappeared in the 
jungle, the nine companions went forth in search for him and 
in the course of their Quest had the several adventures which 
are in sequence related^ The stories themselves are suffix 
dentJy interestinf. As Keith declares: ''The main interest 
of the romance lies in the substance, with its -vbdil and 
picturesque account of low life and adventureSt of magidans 
and fraudulent holy men, of princesses and ruined kings, of 
hetairai, of expert thieves, of fervent lovers, who id a dream 
or by a prophecy are urged on to seek the beloved.^^ * Dandin 
certainly knew how to depict character and how to suit bis 
characterisation to the different narrators. 

But the Da^akumdrach<irita is also an exercise in style and 
the tale of Mantragupta in Chapter XII is a veritable tour 
force in this respect. Prince Rajavahana fixed upon Mantra- 
gupta “a glance that flowered with joy/* the laiier^s ^lifted 
hands half-hid his face, and as his lovely lip twitched with the 
soreness left by a charming mistress' kisses, he told his tale 
without the use of labial letters.*^ So the twelfth chapter has 
no word containing the letters u, o, pw pih 
Ryder also adduces as illustrations of Dandin's stylism the 
use of such jingling phrases as kusi vSsu kite y^st and 
nagarodivdtiva Mgcramdskcroskltn, ^'deliberately chosen as 
expressions of which the mere literal renderings leave no im¬ 
pression of profundity or passion.” ^ 

Whether written by Dandin or another, the conclusion is in 
accordance w^ith the best traditions of fairy tales: ^'So Rajava- 

^ibUt 

*A, B. ICeitii, et Sttwftrfi Liiefatttn^u SM- PcnuiMiflii of the 

Oxford Univeraily Prisa. 

^ R> dtf, op. di-t p. loi. 
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hana was established in Blossom City; and all his comrades, 
with his consent, governed their several kingdoms, coming and 
going at will to greet their parents. Thus settled, all the 
princely lads, righteously ruling—^under Rajavahana's com¬ 
mand—the drcle of earth’s lands, in amity perfectly recipro¬ 
cated, delighted in kingly joys that gods can scarcely attain.” * 

It should be here staled that Dandin wrote another book 
of quite a different genre, the Ktlvyadar^a, or "Mirror of 
Poetty,” a work which attained a position of considerable 
authority. The standards here laid down, in their literary 
austerity, are hardly in agreement with certain passages in the 
Tm Advattvres, But it cannot be regarded as bearing on 
questions of authorship, since Dandin would neither be the 
first nor the last who preached a severer gospd than he was 
disposed to practice. 

There are still two authors whom we must include in this 
chapter on the romances. The first is Subandhu, who wrote 
early in the seventh century and has left us the VasavadattS^ 
a story, however, quite unconnected with the heroine of the 
drama attributed to Bbasa. Subandhu’s heroine is a king’s 
daughter who perceives a handsome young prince in a dream 
while, coincidentally. Prince Kandarpaketu, the son of another 
king, dreams of a beautiful princess. In course of time the 
lovers become acquainted and flee to the Vindbya Mountains 
on a magic horse. After ntany vicissitudes everything comes 
out all right and they are happy ever after in the realm of 
Kandarpaketu. There is much that is unconventionally frank 
about the narrative, but the work was really written to dis¬ 
play style. There is, says Keith: "a sesquipedalian majesty 
which can never be equalled except in Sanskrit, a lulling music 
in the alliteration, and a compact brevity in the paronomasias 
which are in most case gems of terseness and twofold appro¬ 
priateness.” 

■ Ibid. All quotations fToio Ryder's innibtlon of the Dafiikumdrefika/ita 
m ibMd wilti Ihe tTsn^tiQr's 
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The second author of this type is the Brahmaa Bans, the 
writer of the Hafsha-^harita and the Kadambartf but as these 
have already been sufficiently treated in the chapter on the 
reign of Harsha they need no additional reference here. 

We have, of course, by no means exhausted the list of ro,i 
mance writers, but it would be unprofitable to go into further 
detail here. One last note may be made as to the spedal kind 
of storybooks known as champust in which artificial prose and 
verse of extreme styUsm are employed alternately. There are 
many specimens of the champu from the tenth century on¬ 
wards, but none is of such outstanding merit as to call for 
mention in an outline such as this book alone claims to be. 
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The gods addressed the mighty Visnu thus — 
**Conquered in battle by the evil demons^ 

We fiy to thee for sitccor^ Sotd of ait: 

Pity and by thy might ddher m/* 

Earif the lord, creator of the world, 

Thus by the gods implorcdt alt graciously 
Replied~"*yow^ strength shall be restor^, ye gods; 
Otdy accomplish what t now command; 

Unite yourselves in peaceful combination 

With these your foes; collect ail plants and herbs 

Of diverse kinds from every quarter; cast them 

Into the sea of milk^ take MandarOf 

The mountain^ for a chuming-sikk, and Vdsuki, 

The serpent^ for a rope; together chum 

The ocean to produce the beverage — 

Source of all strength and immortality; 

Then reckon on my aid, / will take care 
Your foes skaU s^e your tail, but not partake 
In its reward or drink th* immortal draught, 

Tfna by the god of gods advised, the host 
United in idtiance with the demons* 

Straightway they gathered various herbs and cast 
them 

Into the waters, then they took the mountain 
To serve as churmng-stQff^ and ne:tt the snake 
To serve as cordf and in the octanes midst 
Sari himself, present in tortoise-form. 

Became a phot for the cht^ing-staff* 

Visknv^purdtta, I, Indian Wiidam, p. 4^^, 

tfimilaitcd by M, Monu^-Wilujuu 


F OLLOWT^NG upon the dedinc of Buddhism in the 
sixth and following centuries a.d. we have a corre¬ 
sponding revival of Brahmanism* One of the per¬ 
sonalities most definitely associated with this revival is the 
great Vedantist the achdrya^ or teacher^ par exed- 

knee of that particular school of philosophy. He lived and 
taught between A.n. 73s and 850, and wrote commentaries on 
the principal Upanishads and on the Bhagavad-g^tA He 
taught the doctrine of unqualified monism already described 
in our chapter on the philosophical schools. Beyond Brahman, 
he taught, **notbing exists save an illusive principle called 
ifaya,^^ through which individual souls seem to be separated 
from the Supreme Soul. At the end of each kalpa Brahman 
restSj free from the power of mdya and all individual souk 
are merged again into pure Brahman. It was the aim of 
^mkara to preach freedom from the delusive working of 
fpfffyo. 

But, although much that had pertained to the pre-Buddhistic 
period in India persisted, or returned with the weakening of 
the Buddhist organization, in strict truth Brahmanism never 
returned and the philosophic schools themselves did not regain 
the simplicity and sincerity of the Upanishads. Iustead]i we 
have substituted for the iarma-marga {'the way of works') 
and the jndna-marga ('the way of knowledge^) the religion of 
devotion and emotion which we called BhaklL 

For the origins of Bhakil men have looked in various di¬ 
rections. Some have regarded it as having borrowed from 
Christianity, while to others It appears natural to think of 
It as a reaction of the Indian mind itself from the ritualism 
of the Brahmanic period and the speculations of the Upani- 
shadSp A recent ^Muhammadan writer believes that, at least 
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in its second stage, Bhakti is indebted to the Sufistic phi¬ 
losophy of IsJam. He writes that Bhakti ^'dans la premiire 
pirhtU de son diveioppomtrtt avail ses racities dans les condi^ 
iions Tfsligieuses de I’Inde. Dans ta secondc pifhde, dors gue 
de simple sontimeni die dcvient vn cults pricis et dipni, elk 
subit des in^uences itrangbres^ diterminies en pemler lieu 
par Vavtmtnenl de VIslam dans I'Aryavarta,”^ 

So we arrive at that mixture of Brahmanism and Buddhism 
—together possibly with elements altogether foreign to India— 
which we call Hinduism. It is an extraordinary syncretism 
from which, indeed, hardly anything is absent; a huge, over¬ 
sown fabric made up of complicated polytheisms, super¬ 
imposed one upon the other, with as involved a astern of 
caste usagffi, and a little borrowed—if not completely di¬ 
gested ^d assimilated—from almost everything down to the 
su^rsdtions of the Negrito fetish worshipera. From Bud¬ 
dhism itself almost everything was accepted except its atheism, 
its denial of the eternity of the soul, and its leveling of caste 
distinction, 

Now, although it is an exceedingly difficult thing to sys¬ 
tematize so parti-colored and variously composed a religion, 
this systematization is to be found as nearly as possible in the 
scriptures of Hinduism which we call the Puraims—a body of 
scripture as authoritative for the later religion of India as 
the Veda is for the era prior to the rise of Buddhism. 

^Tiat do we mean by the Purtnas? The word itself means 
*'old things,” or arcJuEoIogka, and is used as far hack as the 
time of the Brahmanas to denote certain cosmogonic specula¬ 
tions, Yet, although much in the contents of the Puranas 
must go back to quite early times, the books themselves belie 
their name. In all probability the oldest of them does not go 
back beyond ^e sixth century a.d. This, of course, contra¬ 
dicts the tradition of authorship which assigns the PurSnas 
to the ancient sage Vyisa, "the arranger,” who—it will be re^ 

* Vuiut Husain, L’lndt myniaut on moyttt Piwis, 15*9, 
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membered—is also the reputed author of the MahSbhSmla 
and was himself present at the epic struggle on the plain of 
Kurukshetra. 

But, as has already been noted, the purana is a very different 
composition from the iti hSsa , or epic proper. Instead of the 
main interest being in human life, however barbaric, the 
purana deals with things mythical and fabulous and is com¬ 
piled particularly to catch the ear of the people concerned 
with things divine—frequently striking us as rather undivine— 
rather than with things human. 

There was, as a matter of fact, a quite clear-cut idea of 
what a puriina must contain. According to the Canon of 
Amara Sinha, every purana has five subjects, the pancha 
iakshanas of the sysiemadsts. There must be: ( i) the Sarga, 
that is, “the creation of the universe’'; t*) the Prati-sarga, 
"the destruction and recreation of the universe”; (3) the 
Vanina, “the geneaJogy of the gods and patriarchs”; (4) the 
Mtinvantarc, or “reigns of the various Manus’'; and (s) the 
Vam^yanuckcritaf or "history of the solar and iunar kings.” 

A few words may be devoted to these several subjects. 
Creation was the outbreathing of worlds from the mouth of 
Brahma—to return to their origiua] nothingness after the 
eepiratioQ of a kidpa of 4,3*0,000,000 mortal years, as de¬ 
scribed in an earlier chapter.® The kalps is divided into four¬ 
teen manventaraSf or periods governed by one of the many 
successive Manus. Indians believe that they are now living 
in the Kalt-yuga, or “evil age"—an age of degeieracy such as 
is described in the Vishnu Purana: 

Hear what will happen in the Kali age. 

The usages and institutes of caste. 

Of order and of rank, will not prevail. 

Nor yet the precepts of the triple Veda. 

Religion will consist in wasting wealth, 

In fasting and perfoiming [»nances 


^See Cluptef IX, p. las. 
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At will; the man who owns most property 
And lavishly distributes it, wil] gain 
Dominion over others;; noble rank 
Will give no claim to lordship; scll-willed women 
WiiJ seek rteir pleasure, and ambitious men 
Fix all their hopes on riches gained fay Irand. 

The women will be fickle and desert 
Their beggared husbands, loving them alone 
Who give them money. Kings instead of guarding 
Will rob their subjects, and abstract the wealth 
Of merchants, under plea of raising taxes. 

Then in the world’s last age the rights of men 
Will be confused, no property be safe, 

No joy and no pro^rity be lasting. {VI, i}.* 

All the successive kulpas of this unending system are gov¬ 
erned by Manus. The first of them all was Manu Swayam- 
bhuva, whose seven sons ruled over the seven continents of 
which the central one was JambudwJpa, or “India.’* These 
seven continents were supposed to be separated one from the 
other by six oceans, respectively of salt water, sugar-cane juice, 
wine, melted butter, curdled milk, and milk. By the aid of 
mythical geography of this sort the Purfinas are enabled to 

»t forth m detail the physical features of India, actual and 
imaginary. 

The genealogies of risbis and kings are not altogether with¬ 
out historical value, based as they must be on much older 
tr^Uons, but, of course, in detail they are not very reliable. 

The Puranas once possibly ran to some 400,000 couplets 
and are even now sufficiently swollen beyond what is needful 
by additions and interpolations. Altogether, they are eighteen 
m numter, in three series, namely, the Vishnu, the Ndradiyn 
the Bhagavata. the Corada, the Padma, and the Varaha; the 
Matsya the Kurma, the Lmga, the Civa, the Sk^nda. and the 
the Braktni, the Brahmanda. the Brahma Vmi>arta the 
Markandtya, the Bhavisbya, and the Vamcam. 

•TnnslaUob by Sir M. fifoiuer-WilikiM. 
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The last scries of six are supposed to express the quality of 
rigas, or “passion/’ atid are Intended to serve to the honor of 
the Creator. The middle series are in honor of ^iva 
and are supposed to be instinct with the quality of tantas, or 
“gloom/' And the first six are devoted to the exaltation of 
Vishnu and expressive of the quality of sattvQ, or “purity" 
('reality’). 

Although in theory the three gods of the Trimurti—Brahma, 
the Creator, Vishnu, the Preserver, and Qiva, the Destroyer- 
are on an equality, in accordance with the well-known lines: 

In those three persons the one God was shown— 

Each first in place, each last—not one alone; 

Of Qiva, Vishnu, Brahma, each may be 
First, second, third among the Blessed Three/ 

yet in practice, so far as the Pursnos are concerned, the 
honors are with Vtshnu. Brahmil, as the god of creation— 
which for the time being is over—has but sli^t recognition 
at the present day and only one or two temples in India. 
Civa, of course, has had his full share of allegiance from the 
people in general. He is the Hindu continuation of the old 
Vedic Rudra, the god of the destructive forces of nature. He 
is also regarded by many as the primal creator who by his 
austerities has become the lord of life. Sir Alfred Lyall has 
described him thus: 


The god of sensuous fire 
That moulds all Nature in forms divine, 

The symbols of death and of man’s dedre. 

The springs of change in the world ate mine, 
The organs of birth and the drdet of bones. 
And the light loves carved on the temple stones. 
I am the lord of delights and pain, 

Of the pest that kiileth, of fniiLful joys: 

I rule the currents of heart aod vein: 


p. 87. 
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A touch pvea passion, a look destroys? 

In tho heat and cold of my lightest breath, 

In the night incarnate of Lust and Death.* 

tie typical Vogin, Civa embodied ali that was austere, the 
ideal of the naked ascetic. He gathered up al] that was de¬ 
manded by the devotees of Buddhism. He satished, more¬ 
over, the instincts of the wild, aboriginal tribes and so became 
the sobstitute for their wild and demoniacal deities. As ‘the 
lord of spirits and demons,' with his string of skulls for a 
necklace, and serpents for a garland, he was the delight of 
the more uncouth element in the populace. And, again, as the 
representative free-liver of the Tanutc ideals, he could be 
recognwed in the wild, joviai god, given to dancing and drink, 
and surrounded by troops of buffoonlike dwarfs. The Qaivite 
temple was everywhere to be seen, even though the Caivites 
Ihemseli^ were not so commonly beheld outside the ranks of 
the yogis and Their sect mark consisted of the 

three horizontal strokes of white or gray ashes on the forehead. 

But Vishnu was the god who satisfied most the longings of 
the Indian heart and the religion of Bhakti was predominantly 
Vaishnavlte. Everywhere might be seen the worshiper of 
Vishnu with his sect mark of two perpendicular strokes, ending 
below in a curve, which was supposed to represent the foot¬ 
print of the god. 

The preference given to Vishnu is somewhat grotesquely 
illustrated by the following pass^e from the BhSgavalapurStia: 

A d^ule arose among the sages as to which of the three gods 
was the greatest; so they applied to the great Bhrigu ... to 
etermuie the point. He undertook to put all three gods to a 
severe lest, and went first to Brahma; on approaching whom he 
purpowly omitted an obeisance. Upon this the god's anger 
blazed terribly forth; but, restraining it, he was at length pacified. 
Neat he repaired to the abode of giva, in Kailiisa, and omitted 
to return the god’s salutation. The vindictive deity was enraged, 

■ Sir AlfTnJ LyaXE* "Sivap or Mors Jaqiu VitM.'" 
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his eyes flashed and be raised his trident to destroy the 3aj;e; 
but the Wife, Farvatl^ fell at his feet and by her intercessiciii 
appeased him. Lastly, he repaired to VaikunUmi the heaven of 
Vishnu, whom he found asl^p with hh head on his consort 
Lakshml^s lap. To make a tiM of hi$ forbearance, he boldly 
gave the god a kick on his breast, which awoke him. Instead of 
showing anger, however, Vbhnu arose and on sedng Bhrigu, 
asked his pardon for not having greeted him on bis irst arrival. 
Ne^t, he eipressed himself as highly honored by the sage^S blow 
(which, be declared, had imprinted an indelible mark of good 
fortune on his breast), and then enquired tenderly whether his 
foot was hurt, and proceeded to rub it gently, “This," said 
Bhrigu, the mightiest god; be overpowers by the must potent 
of all weapons—gentleness and generosity.”" 

Vishnu, whose name is derived from the root “to per¬ 
vade ” was originally a god of the solar ray, but came later 
to be regarded as a form of the Supreme Spirit, under tie 
name of Narayana—he that moves upon the waters. As the 
divine pervader he infused his presence into all created things 
and these projeetiotis of himself came to be known as avatars, 
or “descents,” undertaken to preserve the world of the gods 
and men in dangerous crises. The story of these avatars is a 
considerable part of the substance of the Puranas.^ 

First, we find them arranged under five several heads, as 
follows: 

t. Full avatars In human form, as, for example, when VUhnu 
was born as Krishna 

2. Partiail human oufl^Jrj, as when, in the case of Rama, 
Vishnu imparted 50 per cent of his essence to the son of Dacaratha 

3. Quarter avatars, as in the case of Rlma^s brother, Bharata 

4. Eighth-part avatars, as in the case of Rama's other brothers, 
Lakshmana and Qatrnghua 

5. The diffusion of the divine essence into ordinary men, ani¬ 
mals, or other sentient bein^ 

ATrrmskliDn by Sir M. Montcj-Wmbinsj ffinJuiimr p. 120. 

^ Srt Sir B Ltd wood, indmtriat Am 0/ indut^ Vol I, pp, 5j 

ExiydQpadki 0 / JttJigim and Elkia, VoJ, VTI, pp, 193 tl jcij. 
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According to the genera] Puranic conception, lie avatSrs of 
Vishnu are ten in number—the ten being, as elsewhere, the 
number of development, that is, i -j- a +' 3 -|- 4 « jg. The 
upward trend in the sequence of the figures doubtless accoun ts 
for tbis symbolism. The ten are: 

*■ Tie Matsya, or "fish,” avatar. This has reference to 
tie story related in the Mahabkarata and the ^atkapatka 
Brahmana (as well as in tbe Vtikna Fwrdm) to the effect that 
Vishnu appeared to hfanu as a fish and ordered the building 
of a ship by means of which life was to be saved from the 
impending fiood. 

The Kttr^a, or ‘'tortoise,” atfo/or, which took place when 
Vhshnu descended to the bottom of the sea to recover tie 
things lost in the deluge and made himself a pivot for the 
mountain Mandara for the churning of the amrita from the 
sea of milk by means of Vasukif the serpent, as a rope. 

3 - The Varaha, or "wild boar,” avatar. In this form Vishnu 
descended into the abyss to fight the demon Hiranyaksha, who 
had seized the world and bore it away. The contest lasted 
for a thousand years but ended with the vicloir of Vishnu 
and the recovery of the earth on the tusks of the boar. 

4. The Nara-mika, or “man -1 ton,” avtaSr. In this form 
Vishnu delivered the world Irom the tyranny of the demon 
Biranyaka^'pu, who was invulnerable to gods, men, and ani¬ 
mals. Vishnu entered a stone pillar in the demon’s hall and 
came forth as half-man and half-lion to tear his antagonist in 
pieces. 

S- The VSmana, or "dwarf" avatar. This is the familiar 
story of ‘the three strides of Vishnu,’ from the Veda. In these 
three strides the god, who had appeared with the other gods 
before Ball as a dwarf, overpassed heaven and earth, but left 
the infernal regions to the Daitya king, 

6. The Pflfdfu-rdfflj avatar, by which Vishnu, as RSma- 
with-the-aze, slew the Kshatriyas and established the suprem¬ 
acy of the Brahmans. 
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7 The Rsma, or Rdmo-ihandra, avaidr, by which Vishnu 
became Rama, the sen of DaQaratha. and slew Havana, the 
demon king of Lanka. 

g. The Kfitkrta ovatSr, perhaps the most popular of them 
all In this Vishnu became Krishna, the dark god, one of the 
heroes of the Mahibharata and of Imiumerable popular 

legends. . ^ . 

9. The Buddka avatar, arranged as a concession to the 

Buddhists or perhaps rather as an effort to counteract the 
prestige of Buddhism as something s^aratc from Hinduism. 
It is sometimes dfficribed as a device on the part of the gods 
to lure wicked men to their destruction by teaching them 
neglect of caste, contempt for the Veda, and denial of the 

existence of the gods. . , . 

10, The Kalki, or “white horse,” avatar, still m the future. 

At the end of the Kali-yuga Vishnu will appear, riding on a 
white horse and wielding a sword which blazes like a comet, 
to create, renew, and restore purity on earth. Some have even 
advocated the recognition of Christ as the tenth flualar 0 
Vishnu, in order that Christianity, as well as Buddhism, might 
be gathered into lhe> general system of Hinduism. 

It may be added that the Bkdgavata^pardna speaks of 
twelve additional avatars and also states: *'The incarnations 
of Vishnu are innumerable, like the rivulets flowing from an 
inexhaustible lake.” Without any doubt, howev^, the general 
disposition b to recognize Vishnu in a few ^lal forms, and 
of these the most popular are his manifeslations as Rama and 

Krishna. , . i.* 

Purple literature includes, in addition to the eighty 
puranas, an equal number of secondary works, of a similar 
character, known as Upa-purSnas, or Under-puranas. It is not 
necessary to specify these as they have a very limited circu¬ 
lation. 

Another large body of writings, however, must be men¬ 
tioned in more detail, since they concern the worship of 
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the gods of the Trimurti in their female essence. These works 
are known as Tantrm, a word which may be explained, first 
'warp/ next, as 'an uninterrupted series,’ and 
lastly as rule' or ‘ritual/ The estimation of these works 
in India is denoted by their being placed in the fourth order 
m literature, namely, as following after the three classes of 

It impossible to assign specific 
es to these works, but if we say the sixth and seventh cen¬ 
turies A .0 we shall not be far wrong, Sewral of them, in¬ 
cluding the Tantratattva and the have been 

trMslated by Vthur Avalon, but the majority of them are 
still inaccessible to the foreign reader. Though commonly re- 
^ literature, the practices inculcated 

Hitll' “ exhibiting ‘the higher tra- 

^tion _ Tt has even been said: -‘The Vedas, the Castras, and 

^ferce k rb^ a common woman, but the mystical Caiva 
SC ence is like ii high-born woinaji,”* 

Th spite of what is said above, the Tanlras seem iargely de- 

conceptions of religion. The chief 

dLr^ r ^ f literature of a fairly early 

of Trimurti has his Caktn That 

of Br^ma ,s 5flrarvfl^r ('the watery’l, the name of the old, 

and niiKf S^pta-sindhavas, lauded for the fertilizing 

doubt as the boundary of the early Aryan home She was 
Dr. wUrwri^Lr^' 

Whcd once the river had ecquited a diviae character It vma 
quae aatatal tat ahe taald t* ,eg„ied as the patanTs of ta 
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to tHe further step of imaRinlng her to have an influence on the 
composition of tho hymns rrhich formed so important a part of 
the proceedinf^, and of identifying her with VSch^ the goddess 
of speech. 

The ^aktl of Vishnu was Lakshmi, or Crii the goddess of 
good fortune, and the mother of Kama, the Indian Cupid. 
Some represent her as born, like Venus, from the ocean; 
others depict her as springing at creation from the center of 
the lotus. Still others have identified her with STtfi and de¬ 
clare that “Lakshmi, the mistress of the world, was born by 
her own will, in a beautiful field opened up by the plow,” 
As—^with Vishnu as Rama—Lakshmi becomes Sita, so—^with 
Vishnu as Krishna—she is also Radha. Sometimes we see her 
painted yellow, sometimes with four arms, more generally, 
however, with two. As MombadevI, she has given her name 
to Bombay, of which city, by reason of her numerous temples, 
she is specially *Our Lady.' 

Civa’s ^aktt is the dread goddess KalT, known also as Durga 
(*the inaccessible’), PSrvutt (‘the mountain goddess’)—from 
the legend that she was the daughter of the Himalayas— 
Bhairavl (‘the terrible’), and especially as Devi (’the god¬ 
dess’) par excfMettce. As Kali "she is represented with a black 
skin, a hideous and terrible countenance, dripping with blood, 
encircled with snakes, hung round with skulls and human 
heads, and in all respects resembling a fury rather than a 
goddess.” As Kali, again, has given her name to Calcutta 
{K&ighat, ‘the temple steps of KSlV)^ and as Kumari (‘the 
maiden’} to the southernmost point of India, Cape Comorin. 
Her sons are the elephant-headed god, Ganesha, and Kart- 
tikeya, the god of war, sometimes known also as Skanda. 

The scriptures of this ^akli worship are the Tantras, litera¬ 
ture frequently of the grossest description— since the special 
forms of the energy thus worshiped are displayed in magical 
powers and in sejtual intercourse. Indeed the five requisites 
for Tantra worship are the five M’s, namely: Madya, (‘wine’), 
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M&mss (‘flesh’) ^ Matsya ('fish’)^ Madra ('parched grain and 
niystical gesticulation’), and Maitkvfta ('sexual Intercourse'). 
Moreover, the Tantras are divided into Hght-banded and left- 
handed Tantras. Each goddess has a double nature, one gentle 
and the other fierce. It needs hardly to be said that in the 
practices of the VdmachSttSt Of 'Heft-handed Tantric wor¬ 
shipers," we reach the lowest depths of the degradation of 
Indian idolatry. Tantric worship is most commonly to be 
found in Bengal and in the Eastern Provinces. A native writer 
from this last-named district declares: "Two-thirds of our re¬ 
ligious rites are Tantric and almost half our medicjne." * 

A. S, fiedeii, “TVatiis," Eneydapadio ef RtUgiou and Etkkt; 
«i» M. Wlntcitiiltv GescMektt dir widiieken LiUttotut, VoL I, pp. i6i et aqt 
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Mahmood the idol-breater, spreader of the 
Faith, 

Was at Sumnat tempted sardy, as iAe legend saiik. 

In the great pagoda's centre, monstrous and ah- 
horred, 

Cramte m a throne of granite^ sat the temple's lord. 

Mahmaod paused a moment, silenced by the silent 

face 

Thai with eyes of stone unTnavering, awed the 
ancient place. 

Then the Brahmins kndt before him, by Ms doubt 
made bold, 

Pledging for their tdoTs ransom countless gems and 
gold. 

Cold was ydlow dirt to Makmood, but of precious 
use. 

Since from it the roots of power suck a potent juke. 

"Were yon stone alone m question, this would 
please me well/' 

Mahmood said^ "but, with the block there, I my 
truth must seU. 

Wealth and nde slip down with Fortune, as her 
whed turns round* 

He who keeps hh faith, he only cannot be dis¬ 
crowned. 

Little were a change of station, loss of life or crown, 

But the wreck were past retrki^ing tf the Mon fell 
down/* 

So his iron mace he lifted, smote with might and 
main. 

And the idol, on the pavement tumbling, burst m 
twain. 

Luck obeys the downright striker; from the hollow 
core, 

Fifty times the Brahmins' offer deluged all the 
floor. 

James Riswsx Lowrli, '^Mohmood, the Inuge-brealLer” 


W E have already seen the background of history, 
against which we are attempting a survey of Indian 
literature, change more than once in a rather start¬ 
ling fashion. But no change bad occurred in historical times 
comparable to that of which the first signs appeared at the 
beginning of the eighth century a.d. The opportunity for the 
entry of a conqueror from beyond the borders had certainly 
been well prepared by the Indian people and princes. Profit¬ 
ing by the general disorder which followed upon the break-up 
of Harsha’s empire, the Rajput princes did everything possible 
to weaken the chances for a combined defensive. 

It has been well said, nevertheless, that the advance of Islam 
from A.D. 633, the year of the Prophet’s death, is without 
precedent in political or religious history. It is, of course, 
to be remembered that the advance was due to many elements 
which were not religious and that the long-continued w'ars 
between Rome and Persia had done as much in th<^ great 
empires to make the Arab success possible as bad political 
dissension in India. 

The Orihodoa Khalifs had ruled from hJadinah with genuine 
Arab simplicity and with something of the earlier .^rab sin¬ 
cerity. Yet three out of the four came to a violent end and 
when the Ummayads, under Muawiya, carried the capital to 
Damascus the great succession of conquests which followed 
was less due to belief in the principles nf the Qursn than to the 
spirit of Syrian imperialism which had been nourished in the 
system, of the Roman Empire. 

At the beginning of the eighth century the forces of IsiSm 
had not extended themselves nearer to India than Kabul, but 
a little later on came the first Intimation of what was to follow 
through the absence of any Indian state strong enough to re- 
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sist by itself and through the inability of the several states to 
combine for united resistance. This was India’s fate at more 
than one crisis of her history. 

It was the detaining of a small Arab vessel from Basra at 
the mouth of the Indus that led to a fierce demand from 
Governor Hajjaj—who had once described himself as ‘the 
reaper of a harvest of heads’—upon Dahir^ Prince of Sind. 
Vainly Dahtr protested that he had no authority whatsoever 
over the mouth of the Indus. Sir thousand warriors, under 
the nephew of Hajjaj, Muhammad ibn Qasim, were soon on 
their way, through the Makran desert, towards the frontiers 
of Sind. Dahir bravely fought and perished in the battle 
which ensued; his noble queen continued the defense of the 
citadel of Arou; and all died together in the forlorn hope, 
after the Rajput manner, when the defense was no longer 
possible. 

So the first Muslim conqueror in India tnok possession of 
Indian territory in the name of the Utnmayad KhaJif, Walid I 
(a.d, 707*715)■ 3 terrible revenge was taken by the two 

Rajput princesses who survived and had been marked for a 
place in the Khalif’s harem. Brought into the presence nf 
Walid, they claimed that they had been dishonored by Mu¬ 
hammad, with the result that the conqueror was ordered sewn 
up In a raw hide and sent to Damascus. After ^luhammad’s 
miserable end the now satisfied princesses confessed that their 
story was a falsehood, and met their own fate unfiinchlngly. 
It seems almost a pity that so romantic a tale should be now 
nrore or less discredited. 

It Was nearly three centuries after the conquest of Sind that 
Islam made a much more violent irruption into India. The 
lull may seem strange when one reflects upon the golden op¬ 
portunity which India at this time offered. But, as Yusuf 
Husain puts it: patt-ofabisme del OmiyadeSf respoitsabte 

dit mouvement tuitionat m Pttse, €l fej discordes reiighuies 
gui avaient daitai nmsance aux di§cr$ntv^ iceles, leihs gue 
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l€$ MotazUHes^ les Shiites, les IsmaltHes et tes Batmis, ant 
btaucoup cotitribui i diiruiwe /a soHdariU hlumiqutr 

Neverthelessj the nArab families iii Sind did sttcceed m 
extending their inSuence, intermarrying with the people of 
the country and along the Malabar coast^ where the present- 
day Moplahs represent the descendants of the first Arab 
colonists. 

Aleanwhile, the Ummayad Kialifate had been superseded 
by the mle of the Abbasids^ with their capital at Bagdad^ 
where they maintained a state which resembled much more 
closely the dispossessed line of the Sassanids than the prin¬ 
ciples of the Prophet and the ^Companions.' For a while the 
huge Oriental despotisnip half secular and half ecclesiastical, 
kept the respect of the unruly popiitaiions incltided within its 
frontiers. But gradually restless warriors arose to create 
dynasties of their own at the expense of this or that part of 
the Khali fate, until the Khali fs sank to the position of eedesi- 
astical puppets without secular sovereignty. 

One of the earliest of these dynasties is that known as the 
Gbaznavid, from its capital Ghazni, in Afghanistan. It was 
the creation of a slave named Alptegin, who handed on his 
rule to one of his own slaves^ Sabuktegin. This Sabukteglu 
invaded India in a.d. 936^ carrying back with hini the treasure 
of a devastated land^ but merely provoked a counter invasion 
of Afghanistan instead of acquiring any perimoent foothold. 
However, Sabuktegin^s son, Mahmud, succeeding to the throne 
in A.D.. 997, two years later gave himself the new title of Sultan^ 
and thereupon became the first Muslim invader of India on 
the grand scale. 

India, it must be repeatedp was at this time a mere welter 
of weak and mutually hostile states. At least five rival king¬ 
doms struggled for supremacy in the north, including Delhi, 
Kanauj, Sambhar, Lahore, and Mewar. In eastern India 
there was the kingdom of Bengal, the last outpost of Indian 

1 LViufe p. g. 
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Buddhism. In centra] India there was the Rajput kingdom of 
Malwa and the kingdom of Chedi, In the south there were 
the three old kingdoms of the Tandyas, Giolas, and of Chera. 
And in western India there were several independent king¬ 
doms, such as those of Surashtra and Gujerat, 

Hence it was not even necessary for hlahmud to adopt the 
motto Divide ei impera. Upon an already divided land raid 
after raid fell with staggering effect. From loor to 1024 a 
number of invasions are chronicled, all of them having loot 
rather than permanent conquest as their aim. It b of some 
literary interest that on one of these invasions Nanda of 
Kalinjar was permitted to ransom his citadel for three hundred 
eiephants. He wrote a poem in eulogy of Mahmud which 
was so highly praised that he was made, so we are told, lord 
of hfteen fortr^ses. It wiU not be overlooked that this same 
Mahmud was regarded in Ghazni not only as a patron but 
also as a kidnaper of poets to grace his court and that it was 
under his auspices that the poets Daqiqi and Firdusi com¬ 
posed, at the king’s behest, the Shah Nama, or *‘Book of 
Kings." 

Mahmud's last foray was the famous one agiainst Somnath, 
the shrine of Civa, where hb iconoclastic fervor was exer¬ 
cised—and rewarded—by the destruction of an image full of 
precious stones, as related in Lowell's well-known poem. 

With the exception of a brief campaign against the Jits in 
the Indus Valley this was Mahmud's last exploit, and after 
his death there was for some years no opportunity for his suc¬ 
cessors, engaged as they were in a struggle against the Seljuk 
Turks, to repeat his raids. Mahmud's sons retained the proud 
title of kings of Khorasan, Hindustan, Sistan, and Kwarazm, 
but India paid but little attention to the claims. Moreover, 
in Afghanbtan itself the Ghaznavid star soon waned before 
the rising power of the Seljuks. If it had not been for internal 
dissension, India might well at this time have driven out the 
kluslim altogether. At any rate, Muhammadan hbtory in 
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India is for the ne»t centnry almost a blank. The bouse of 
Gha2ai came finally to an end about uSo, 

The next incident deser%'es to be told in some detail^ since 
it forms the subject of "the greatest epic of mediieval Hindu- 
Stan,” the great poem of Oiand Eardai on the exploits of 
Prithvi Raj, King of Delhi. 

Two beautiful Rajput princesses, the daughters of .Anangpal, 
had been married, the one to the King of KanauJ, the other 
to the Rao of Sambhar. The former became the mother of 
Jaichand, who succeeded to Kanauj; the other bore Prithvi 
Raj who at the age of eight was adopted as heir to the throne 
of Delhi, Had these two princes remained at peace, the his' 
tory of India might have been far other than it came to be. 
But the unrelenting Jealousy of Jaichand was constantly on 
the watch for a means of bringing Prithvi RliJ to ruin, and the 
occasion was at last found in the presence at Lahore of the 
east Persian prince, Shahab-ud-din-Muhammad, better known 
as Muhammad of Ghur, or Ghuri. To him went Jaichand 
with overtures for an alliance against Prithvi RSj. This was 
joyful news to the Muslim and in 1191 a great battle was 
fought not far from Thanesar which has been vividly de- 
scribed in the PritM^Sj-Rdso. The fighting issued for a 
while favorably for Prithvi Rij, Jaichand and his allies fled 
panic-stricken; the cty arose on all sides: ' 7 af Prhfnti Rdj Ki 
/fli/"; and shortly after the victor entered Delhi amid the 
acclamations of bis subjects. But, alas, the Rajput success 
was short-lived. Muhammad, not Ill-pleased at the havoc 
made in the army of Jaichand, soon recruited a more 
formidable host from Afghanistan, and Prithvi Raj wa.s for 
the first time assailed by fears for the security of his kingdom 
and of his beloved wife Sangagota. The noble response of the 
devoted spouse when the royal misgivings were expressed is 
contained in Chand Bardai's epic: "O Sun of the Chauhans, 
none has drunk so deeply both of glory and of pleasure as 
thou; life is like an old garment, what matters it if we throw 
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it cffj, for to die well is life immortaJ. I atn thine other self; 
whether here on earth or in Svarga [heaven] we twain shall 
be as one, so think neither of thyself nor of me, but go and 
let thy sword strike down the foes of Hind." * 

The great balUe which followed ended in the total rout of 
the Indian forces. *'Like a great building,” says Ferishta, 
"the Hindu army tottered to its fall and was lost in its own 
ruins," Prithvi Raj was taken prisoner and, disdaining an 
appeal for mercy, was decapitated immediateiy after the bat¬ 
tle. His heroic wife, Sangagota, clad herself in bridal robes 
and went, as joyfully as a bride, to the great funeral pyre 
erected outside the city walls. The poet, Chand Bardai, died 
on the field of battle, leaving his poem to be eomplet^ by 
others. Some of his descendants, it is said, still live on the 
estates granted to bis ancestor by the Rhjput hero, 

Muhammad relumed with spoil and a great train of cap- 
lives to Afghanistan, but his general, the famous Qutb-ud-din, 
made a triumphal entry into Delhi and the real foundation of 
Muslim dominion in India was achieved. For Shahab-ud-din, 
who had been actually the first to conceive the idea of a 
Muhammadan empire in the peninsula, soon relumed to 
Ghazni and there, with his brother, Ghiyas-udKlin, had enough 
to do with foes In Central .Asia to keep him occupied. The 
cider brother died in iiQj and Shahab-ud-din succeeded. Ten 
years later the latter fell a victim to assassinatlou in Ghazni. 

It was now the turn of the slave-general Qutb-ud-din. Re 
threw off all allegiance to Ghazni and proclaimed himself Sul¬ 
tan of Muslim India, with his capital at Delhi. But the do¬ 
minion of the slave-kings of Delhi, as the Hue is called, was 
weakened by another Muhammadan conquest, this time east¬ 
ward to Bengal and Bihar. A Muslim adventurer named Mu¬ 
hammad ibn Baihtyar, a Turk of the Khilji tribe, one of those 
human individuals famous—like lie Buddha—for hands which 
hung below his knees, found his opportunity and established, 
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as a. rival to the kingdom of Ddhi, the kingdom of Gaur. The 
slave*kings controlled the Punjab and Hindustan as far east 
as Allahabad, tshile Gaur included Bihar and Bengal from 
Allahabad to the Brahmaputra. 

Qutb-ud-din died in liio, the result of an accident at polo, 
but bis dynasty—that of the slave-king^^ndured Ull 1290. 
The greatest of the line was Iltutmish and he died in 1286, 
after a reign of over a quarter of a century. The last of the 
line^ somewhat overftmd of wine and of '*BilveT-bodied damsels 
with musky tresses,” was assassinated in 129®* snd the assassin, 
Jalal-ud-din, of the Khiiji tribe, became the new Sultan and 
the founder of the Khiiji dynasty—rigorously Islamic even to 
the extent of suppressing the use of the Devanagari character 
on the Indian coinage. 

Jalal*ud-din was seventy years old when he ascended the 
throne, so could naturally have had no expectation of a lengthy 
rule. But be was a man of taste and, as we shall see a little 
later, encouraged the attendance of literary men at the court 
in Delhi, His policy is expressed in the statement: “My 
friends, I am now old and I wish to go down to the grave with- 
out shedding more blood.” Hie was, nevertheless, himself as¬ 
sassinated, a victim to the rebellion of his son Ala-ud-din, 
who succeeded him on the throne and proclaimed himself 
Sikander Sam (‘the second Alexander’}. He was really “a 
typical Central Asian barbarian uf the type of Genghis 
Khan.” * He made a campaign against the Rajputs of Amber, 
captured Ritambhur, and besieged the great fortress of Cbltore. 
Colonel Tod’s Rajasthan gives a memorable picture of that 
closing scene when the desperate garrison performed the rile 
of jahur, dad in the saffron robes of death, after all the 
women had accepted an heroic end at the bands of their 
friends. Mr, Waley writes: “It was over their dead bodies 
that Ala-ud-din rode up the steep ascent and through the seven 
monumental gateways into the silent city of Chitore, where 
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the only sound that met his ear was the beat of the horse’s 
hoofs echoing through the deserted streets." * 

All this time the Mongol forces had been beating about the 
northwestern frontiers of India. Jalal-ud-din, son of the last 
Kwarazm Shah, bad been pursued into the Punjab and there 
made his spectacular leap into the Indus. From the begin¬ 
ning of the fourteenth century Mongol troopers appeared at 
intei%'als and laid the country waste, carrying off women and 
children, Time and time again they ware defeated, prisoners 
trampled under elephants, and pyramids of gory heads piled 
at the gates of Delhi. Vet they pressed ever onwards, What 
the people of India thought of them is reflected in the words 
of the poet Khusni, long after the time of the first invasions, 

There were more than a thousand Tatars, riding on camels, 
all with stccMike bodies, dothed in cotton, faces like fire, with 
caps of sheepskin on shaven heads. Their eyes were so sharp, 
they might have tored a hole in a brass pot; their smell was more 
horrible than their color; their faces were set on their bodies as 
if they bad no necks; their cheeks were like empty leather bottles, 
full of knots and wimkles; their noses extended from check to 
cheek, their mouths from ear to ear; their moustaches were of 
extravagant length; they had hut scanty beards about their chins; 
their chests were covered with vermin, and their skin rough like 
shagreen; they ate dogs and pigs.' 

Such a description is well worthy of a place in a history of 
Indian literature. 

■\fier the death of Ala-ud-din in 1316, the dynasty—whose 
realm had once extended from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin 
—became more and more impotent and succumbed eventually 
to a revolt m Delhi. So the Khiijis ^ve place to the Tughlaks, 
a line founded in 1325 by Muhammad Tughlak. a ruler 

"Iraroed and pious, but hard-hearted and cruel,” Wheeler 
writes; 

■ S« Sit IL M. Elliot, Nijlitry iyf IndSa^ Appetitix. 
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The poor became beggars; the rich became rebels. The fields 
were left unsown; grain became scarce. Then the rains fell and 
there was a great famine, The Punjilb and a large part of Hindu¬ 
stan became a desolation. Villages ^rcrc families were 

broken up, thousands were star\'ed to death; the strength and 
glory of the empire began to fade away.* 

Under these circumstances it is no wonder that things kept 
going from bad to worse. One exception among the Tughlak 
rulers appears in the case of Fima Shah, who ruled peacefully 
and on the whole successfully till 1388, The end of this 
reign marks the close of an epoch. Ten years later the great 
Tatar, X^ur Leng, invaded India and ended at once the 
kingdom of Delhi and the dynasty of Tughlak. Timur 
played in Asia the part of a second Genghiz. 

Here we may as well pause so far as the historical back¬ 
ground is concerned. But, ere taking up, in our next chapter, 
the story of native Indian literature in the stricter sense, it 
may be convenient to conclude the present chapter with some 
reference to the more literary aspect of the reigns outlined 
above. 

First, we ought to notice that, though the large majority 
of the Muslim rulers, from Mahmud to Firuz Shah, were 
barbarians, nevertheless, many of them—possibly conscious 
of being parvenus—showed a considerable respect for letters. 
This was particularly true of Mahmud of Ghazni, in spite of 
the discreditable story of his niggardly treatment of Firdusi. 
Among the slave-kings of Delhi, one of them (Ghiyas-ud-din 
Balbah), who ascended the throne in irtid, showed himself 
very^ cordially disposed towards the literati. His eldest son 
and heir, Muhammad Khan, shared his father’s tastes and gave 
warm w'elcome to such distinguished poets as Amir Khusru 
and Amir Hasan. Eminent writers, too, were welcomed from 
other parts of Asia and the great Persian poet Sa’adi was 
one of those entertained at the imperial court. We owe to this 

* J. Talboij's Wbteltr, JJirfflfy of /nrfitf, VoL IV, Part i, p. 71. 
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visJt the ddigbtfn! story in the Bustcn of the poei^s adventure 
in the temple at SoniDHth: 

A dcwr of the temple I fastened one night. 

Then ran like a scoipioE to left and to right; 

Next the pktfonn above and below to explore 
I began, till a gold-broidered curtain I saw. 

And behind it a priest of the Fire-cult did stand 
With the end of a string firmly held in bis hand* 

As iron to David grew pliant as wax, 

So to me were made patent his tricks and his tracks, 

And I knew that ^twas he who was pulfing the string 
WTien the idol its arm in the temple did swing. 

When the Brahman beheld me^ most deep was Ms shamep 
For ^is shame to be caught at so shabby a game. 

He Ded from before me^ but 1 did pursue 
And into a well him head foremost I threw, 

For I knew that, if he should effect his escape, 

I should find myself soon in some perilous scrape, 

And that he would most gladly use paison or srcel 
Lest I his nefarious deed should reveal. . , , 

So 1 finished the rogue, notwithstanding his wails, 

With stones; for dead men, as you know, tell no talcs.^ 

Another ruler of the period with some claim to be a 
patron of literature was the aged Jalai-ud-dln, the first of the 
KhJljis. He gathered around him all the choice literary lights 
of his time. ‘‘'Poets, artists, musicians and learned men from 
every part of Muslim Asia found a ready welcome to Delhi.** 
One of these poets w^as Amir Khusru of Delhi, born in 1353 
and died in Delhi in 1335+ He was known as the ‘sugar- 
tongned parrot* and was honored with the title of Amir by 
the Xhilji sovereign hiniself* One of his finest poems is the 
Khhr Khan and Dcwal Rani, written for the marriage of 
Ala-ud-din’s eldest son (Khlsr Khan) with the Rajput princess 
Dewaladevi. 

Still another sovereign of the period who loved letters w^as 

’VTHj w BmvikE, A LUtfiffj ffhftny af Patia, 

»iil. U| p,. 5^0. 
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the Tughtak ruler, Muhammad Shah. He combined a knowL 
edge of the Quran with the philosophy of the Greeks, was a 
good mathematician, a skilled physician, and in other ways 
one of the most accomplished of men. Possibly his connois* 
seurship grew to be a form of Insanityj for the historian 
Ferisbta reports; “No single week passed without his having 
put to death one or more of the learned and holy men who 
surrounded him, or some of the secretaries who attended 
him.” * 

The PrUAi-rd/-Jtas0 is not the work of a Muslim poet, but, 
as the work has been already mentioned and as it concerns 
quite dosely the events of this period, a further reference 
may be here included. The poem, which had reached a length 
of 5,000 verses when the supposed author, Chand Bardai, 
perished in the great battle against Shahab-ud-din Ghuri, tells 
a story at once heroic and pitiful such as might well serve for 
a monument to that unqueuchable Rajput spirit which pre¬ 
ferred /akur to surrender. Worthy too as an epic heroine is 
the Sangagota who, on her husband's death, eadaims: “t shall 
see him again in the mansions of Suiya, but never again in 
Delhi.” 

■ J- Brilg| 5 i FertAla*! Voi Ip p. 41M* 
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THE RELIGIOUS POETRY OF MEDLEVAL INDIA 

The Indian reaction t4> the MiulJm—The Influence <if Sufi sin— 

chEryn—The Cavite hymns—The T/ru il/u/jj^-Suzihiindhar—oI 
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nuja—The MahrElta Saints— J nine^var—Hb paraphrase of 
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My God is not a chistUed sions 
Or lime-biock dear and bright. 

No bronzen image He, forsooth^ 

Thales deansed with tamarinds 

I cannot worship suck as ikese^ 

But make my Imdy boast 
That in my heart i set the feet. 

The golden feet of God. 

If He he mmCr ^hat can I need? 

My God is everywhere. 

Within^ beyond mards highest word, 

My God abideth stili. 

in sacred books^ in darkest night. 

In deepest, bluest sky. 

In those who know the truth, and in 
The faithful few an earth;— 

My God is found in all of these; 

But the Deity 
Desccftd to images of stone 
Or copper dark and red? 

Where'er wind blows or compass pohtis, 
CotTs light doth stream and shine. 

Ffft yon fool—beneath his arm 
Me bears the sacred roU. . » . 

Ah, yesf the truth siundd fill his heart; 

But *tis beneath his arm* 

To kirn who knows, the Jif« « high; 

To this, *tis starless night* * . * 

// knowledge be not thine, thou art 
As one in deep midstream, 

A stream so wide that both ike banks 
Are hidden from thine eyes. 

Pattaxattau Pillai 

{from Gavxs^s of Southern India) 


I F we inquire as to tlie general literary reacllon to the 
first great wave of Mmlim invasion^ the ansiwer la not a 
little complicated. In certain quarters there was a good 
deal of ignorance or, at leasts indifference^ as though the tides 
of material fortune and misfortune were in this case unable to 
reach the Indian soul. In other quarters the extemat pressure 
seemed only to drive the Hindu to a deeper and more passion¬ 
ate devotion to bb own deities^ a devotion expressing itself 
in more highly spiritualised worship of Civa, an even more 
highly spiritualized adoration of Vishnu, and again in the 
worship of many local gods^ such as Vlthoba, communion with 
whom was sought with the most fervid intensity^ Nor must 
we neglect the fact that, though the peisecutiog hand of Islilni 
was frequently enough felt and resented, there were many 
propagandists in the name of the Prophet who bad it in their 
powder to add definiteness to the Indian conception of God and 
alsOi through their reputation as SufistSi to give greater depth 
and reality to the phliosophy and practice of Ehakti. Not a 
few of the earliest teachers of Islam in India were Sufists. 
For otamplep the Amir Khusru (*the Turk of God')p to whom 
we have referred more than once, and who wrote nearly 
400,ocM verses in PersiaUj Arabic, and Hindip was Sufi, as well 
as musician, poet, historian, and courtier^ His workp the 
Nitse Spheres^ shows deep appreciation of the possible liaison 
between Islam and Hinduism. 

Yet, while all the three points of view mentioned are im¬ 
portant, as a broad generalization it must be observed that 
the roots of the great religious revi^-al in medieval India— 
which we may fitly compare with the spread of the Franciscan 
movement in Europe—while owing much to cause?*- lying in 
the immediate history of the period, go much farther back 
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than the Invasions of Mahmud of Ghami and the spread of 
Sufism. Undoubtedly^ as time went on, the presence of the 
Muhammadan ^as more and more recognized, both as a perse¬ 
cutor and as a rather sympathetic missionary. But the ideas 
to be stressed in the present chapter are to be found at least 
as early as the time of Camkaracharya. 

This great teacher who was born early in the eighth century 
and died at the untimely age of thirty-two, must be considered 
not only as philosopher but as one of the first great Qaivite 
poets* As the founder of the Smarta sect, distinguished by the 
three horizontal lines on the forehead, with a red or black 
spot in the middle, Qamkara Is sometimes regarded as an m~ 
camatjon of the god. Not only is he known m the domain of 
philosophy as the commentator on the Veddnla Sutras, hut to 
the populace he is the beloved singer who describes the vanity 
of lifers transient dream: 

As the water-drop Hes trembling on the lotus-leaf, so rests our 
fieeting life. The world is full of sorrow, seized by pain and 
pride of selL Gain wealth and then your friends ding near; sink 
low, and then no one seeks news. When well in health, they ask 
ydur welfare in the bouse; when the breath of life goes forth, 
then the loving wife shrinks from that body. Gain leads but to 
loss; in wealth there is no lasting happiness; in childhood we am 
attached to play; in youth wa turn to love; in old age care fills 
the mind* Towards God alone no one is inclined. As the soul 
moves froni birth to birth, who remains the wife, the son, the 
daughter, who you, or whence? Think truly, tMs life is but aa 
Unreal dream*^ 

About the same time as C^mkara, or even a little earlier, 
there lived a number of other ^aivite poets, and a collection 
of ^ivite poems was made to form the Tiru Murai, or ^'Holy 
Sayings." Of the contributing poets the most renowned are 
Tini Juina Sambandhar, Appar and Sundarar^ Of these 
Sambandhar {'he who is united to the deity through wisdom^) 

1 £?« R. W. Fraier, Orewy Hhiory 0 / ImHit, p. By permhusn 
of T. Unwin Cq^ LodUdd. 
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wrote 3 B 4 of the hymns to some of them composed in 
childhood. He strove mightily against both Buddhist and Jain 
and is said to have converted the Pandyan king from heresy. 
The attitude of Appar is sufficiently Illustrated by the fol¬ 
lowing quotation: 

From hold of morai blame aod sin, 

O ye who would be truly freel 
Adore the holy feel of Him, 

Our Dancing Lord, and think of Him 
With love and joy. The Watcher will 
With you abiding grant His grace* 

^Tiat though you be great doctors wise? 

WTiat though ye hear the ^istras read? 

What though the duty ye ossume 
Of doling out cooked food and gifts? 

What though ye know the eight and two? 

It boots him naught who does not feel 
The noble truth that God is love.^ 

In the tenth century we encounter a much greater C^ivite 
poet in Manikka Vachakar (*he of the ruby words^), a marvel 
of precocious learning and a prime minister at the age of six¬ 
teen. To Civa be gave his vows, sa>ing: '^Henceforth I re¬ 
nounce all desires of worldly wealth and splendor. To me, thy 
serv^t, \ilet than a dog, who worships at thy feet* grant 
emancipation from corporal bonds. Take me as thy slave* 0 
King of my soul.” He wrote an exquisite series of Tamil lyrics 
—said to have been transcribed by the god himself—known as 
the Tiruvac<itam^ or '‘Holy Saying,” Of this lyric sequence 
it was said i ‘'He whose heart is not melted by the Tiruvd^akam 
must have a heart of stone.” Of the quality of the.se ecstatic 
poems some idea may be formed from the following transla¬ 
tions: 

Flames in forest glade, sense bres bum fierce with smoky glare* 
I buml Lo^ thoy'st forsaken mel 0 conquering King oLHeaven, 

» Tiamliitkiii U^m tbe Ffuna hy J, M. N. PMlii. 
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Tte gaTland& on whose braided locks drip Iioney, while the bees 
Hum softly 'mid MaiKbram buds, whence fragrant sweetness 
breathes.^ 


and 

With love Thy ndnion's body and soul are melting in rapture 
away; 

Thou gavcst me grace heynnd my power—I have naught to repay. 
Outspread All-before and All-afterj of yore firstj boundless in 
freedom divine, 

Lord Qiva, King of fair Qlva-town, whose home is the South¬ 
land's shrine.* 

Other Qaivite hjTnns have been collected in the ^iva VShyar 
aod from one of these the following may be quoted m con¬ 
clusion : 

WTien Thou didst mate me, Thou didst know my all; 

But 1 knew not Thee* Twns not till light 
From Thee brought understanding of Thy ways 
That I could know* But now wherever I sit. 

Or walk, or stand, Thou art for ever near. 

Can I forget Thee? Tbou art mine, and I 
Am only Thine. E^o with these eyes I see, 

And with my heart perceive, that Thou art come 
To me as ligbtaing frotu the lowering sky. 

If thy poor heart but choose the better part, 

And in this path doth worship only God, 

His heart will stoop to tbbie, will take it up, 

And make it His. One heart shah serve for both.' 

If there is wealth in the reUgious lytic of Qaivlsm, embar¬ 
rassing beyond all hope of adequate consideration is that 
wealth of fervid outpouring which we find in the devotion to 
Vishnu, There are few regions of the vast held of Indian 

“TtiiHbtton by 0+ O. Pope. 

4 T iratwld t Lftn by L. D+ Bamett. 

*S« Birtkctl, The o/ indht p- ga^ Quested by pemussiou dE E, P. 
IhillQiii a iDi:. 
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literature which yield their treasure trove so readily as does 
the poetry of \"aishnavisiii. 

The first of the great Vaisbnavite writers is Ramanuja, who 
indeed became the high priest of the movement in the south. 
Born about 1017, he early became a devotee of Vishnu and 
espoused, in opposition to the strict monism of C^tnkarS, a 
doctrine of modified odvaitit, or “non-dualism.*’ In his old 
age he incurred the wrath of the Chola king and removed his 
dwelling to the present district of Mysore, where he died. 
Ramanuja wrote numerous books in the form of commentaries 
on the Brahma-sutr^ and the Bh&gavad-iita, and his teaching 
undoubtedly did much to prepare for later developments in 
the cult of Vishnu. The hymns (prabandhas)j in which he 
taught of the Supreme ScuS manifested in Vbhnu, reached the 
public ear as more learned disquisitions altogether failed to do. 

Not long after Rimanuja came MSdhava, who seems to have 
been born about n97—though some put the date as late as 
1238. He was originally a ^ivite, but was early converted 
to Vaishnavism and held that the Supreme Soul was oom^ 
pietely manifested in Krishna. But salvation was also to be 
gained by devotion to V3yu, the son of Vishnu, who is always 
regarded as cooperating in his sire's incarnations, Madhava 
lived in the Kanarese country and is considered by some the 
last of the great southern teachers. He is reported, however, 
to have traveled extensively also in the north. He died at the 
age of 70, about 1276 and left behind him works, of which 
the most important are the commentaries on the V€datit<t- 
siitras and the Sfiagcvitd~gita. His followers arc known as 
Madhvas and form one of the four churches of the Vaishnava 
Bhakti-marga. It has been suggested that the doctrines of the 
sect are appreciably influenced by those of Nestorian Chris¬ 
tianity, 

Next we come to two of the Vaishnavnte poets and saints of 
the I^faraihi country, jnSne^ar and Kamdev. The lygh place 
of bhakti worship in Maharashtra was Pandbarpur and here 
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V'^ishnu was reverenced under the mme of Vithoha^ prtsbably a 
form of Krishna. In this district the religious reviv^ lasted 
for five hundred years* More than fifty saints, including sev¬ 
eral women, left their mark upon the religious and literary 
traditions of the land. 

The earliest is the Brahman JnSne^ar. who abont i2go 
wrote his chief work, the Jnsnc^^vari, His influence, says Mr. 
Kanade: ^‘Has been greater than that of any other Mahratti 
s^dhu except Tuka-ram. * * * Jnane^ar appeals to the pan¬ 
theistic tendencies of our people^s intellect. while the charm 
of Tuka-ram and Namdev lies in their appeal to the heart, 
and in the subjective truth of the experiences felt by them in 
common with all who are religious by nature.” * 

The Jn^ne^varf is really a paraphrase in verse of the 
Bkagavad-gUd, expanded to ro,ooo verses. It is perhaps the 
most important poem in all the MarMha literature and has 
done for Marathi what Dante did for the Tuscan tongue. Of 
the poet himself little i& known with any certainty, but legend 
has made busy with his name, even to the circulation of stories 
that he confounded the Brahmans by making a buffalo recite 
the Veda, and such like, I give one brief quotation from Dr. 
MacNicol's fine translation: 

Who day and night are from all passion free,— 

Within their holy hearts I love to be, 

Dwelling in sancUly* * , * 

They bathe In Wisdom; then their hunger stay 
With Perfectness; lo, all in green array. 

The leaves of Peace are they. 

Buds of Attainment these; columns they are 
In Valor's hall: of joy fetched from afar 
Each a full water-jar* , ^ * 

With pearls of Peace their limbs ! beautify; 

Wilhin their ixunds as in a scabbard 1 , 

The M-dweller, lie.^ 

* Quoted by Kicol MacNiml in Pio/mj of MitrMM p, 13. By 

pfi Tpi^^t rtn*'nf tbf Oxfonl Umveraty Frsa. 

^ /nJoefi'an, Vpt JX, pp. iSS H stq. 
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NamdeVp vhose date is given as from 1270 to 1350 but who 
may have lived considerably later, bore from his infancy the 
marks of sainthood, though one tradition speaks of bis having 
been converted from an evfl life to the service of Vithobl. 
The story of conversion probably refers to the legend that 
he was singing his hymns in front of a temple when the 
guardians stopped him to make way for sorne passing Brah¬ 
mans, From that moment he vowed resistance to Brahmanic 
intolerance and dedicated himself to the service of the god of 
Pandharpur. The (^udra woman^ Janabai, became the poet's 
slave^ out of admiration for his giftSK In her drudgery she 
found poetry as well as piety, saying: 

Grinding, pounding—this our game, 

Bum we tip all sin and shame. 

At the age of eighty N^mdev attained samddhi and was buried 
before the temple door of his beloved god. '‘^Tioever enters 
to look upon the face of the god . * * must step across the 
place where the saint lies buried/'* Here was the rest he 
craved; he wrote: 

From Vcdic students first tfie truth I sought, 

And found them full of '^Thou shalt/' 'Thou shall not.“ 

Never shall they posses tranquillityj 

For mighty in them is the power of *'me/* 

From Scripture scholars sought I once again 
The form divine, but fotnid them rent in twain. 

Not one agrees with what the others say, 

But pride and error lead them aU astray^ 

Nest in Purans I sought that form so fair, 

But still, alns^ uo place of rest was there. 

The preachers preach of Brahm but set their mind 
On lust, and so true peace they never find. 

Ask of the Haridns the way devout; 

You^ll find in him no faith at all but doubt. 

He tells in words the Name's high cxcelleueei 
While ail the time engrossed with things of sense. 


■ liacNic«l, op. i3. 
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Weary with seeking, here at last as 1 . 

Low at thy feet, O Fandurang, 1 lie. 

My ™rldly life b full of fears, but tbou^ 

(Tis Nanta cries), O save mCj save me now! * 

In spite of his devotion to Vithoba, Namdev is constanlty 
using the language of Indian pantheism and of Muhammadan 
Sufism. For esample, he writes: himself is the idol, he 

himself is the temple. He himself makes his own adoration. 
The wave is the water and the water is the wave. The differ¬ 
ence between things is only a habit of speech. It is the same 
one who sings and dances and plays the cymbals- N^mdev 
says. Thou art my Lord. Man Is nothing. Thou art all."^“ 
Here speaks the genuine Indian mystic* 

In i299f probably at Allahabad, was bom Rnmatianda, one 
of the most famous of Vaishnavites, whom iivo million 
Ram^andls today accept as their master- He is regarded as 
the fifth guru in descent from Ramanuja. Originally he was 
named Ramadatta, was a child prodigy and a pandit at twelve, 
but^ on his conversion to the doctrines of ^amkarl, took the 
name by which be is known today. He made pilgrimages over 
the greater part of India, in the course of which he was prob¬ 
ably influenced (possibly without being aware of it) by the 
doctrines of Islamic Snhsm which were rapidly being dissemi¬ 
nated at this time. He also gathered around him his twelve 
disciples, of both sexes and of various castes (including a 
weaver) and preached ev&ryw^here the pure doctrine of Rama 
as contrasted with the more fervid and erotic teachings asso¬ 
ciated with the worship of Krishna. Some even held Rama- 
uanda to be the incarnation of Eama-chandra himself,^^ 

We have now come outside the period marked by the his¬ 
torical background outlined above, but we may with impunity 
^TnaukLioa MacNScol. 

far Naindav, C. A- Kincaid, Tk^ 0/ Par^hitpiir^ pp, 

^Tht HMorfeal Poshlon af RiiEniLiundB,'' see J. N. Farquhari 
fi/ tAv RaytiS Asiatic Sedtiy, Aprils folio by Sir 

Gdenod, CvtobcTk 1910^ and SltiL Rim, April, iQJi. AUo Di- Farqulur’i 
iunimin^ up in July^ iqaa. 
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€3cteiid the period a space to make room for three other Vaish- 
native poets, namely^ Vallabha, Sur Das, and Chaitanya^ 
Vallabha was bom about 1479 and has been regarded as an 
incarnation of Krisbnap to whom he was devoted in body and 
soul. Of his childhood many legends are told, also of his 
successful disputations with the champions of <^aivism- Re 
gained a large following not only at Benares^ where he settledt 
but also in Bombay and Gujerat. His best known work is a 
commentary on the Bitdgaviilo-purQftan 
Sur Das, the blind poet of Agra, was one of VaJlahha’s most 
famous disciples and the writer of a series of lyrics^ in 60,000 
verses, on the Krishna story, known as the Sur Sugar. The 
story is told that the blind poet, “finding that his amanuensis 
wrote faster than his own thoughts flew, seized the deity by 
the hand and w^as thrust aAvay, on which the poet wrote a 
verse declaring that none but the deity himself could tear the 
love of Krishna from his heart i 

Thou thmstest away my hand and departestp knowing that I am 
weak, pretending that thou art but a man; 

But not tin thou departest from my heart will 1 confess thee to be 
a mortal 

Chaitanya, or Vitvambhara Mi^ra, was a Bengali, also de¬ 
voted to Krishna, and a revivalist preacher of widespread 
influence and fame. He was bom in 14^5^ Brahman parent- 
agCp and died in 1527—some say 1514- A curious legend is 
told of hb death, namely, that in a vision be saw Krishna 
sporting on the waves and was drowned in the effort to reach 
the god of his passionate devotion. Other accounts describe 
him as translated, without dying, to the heaven of Vishnu* 
He was a thoroughgoing ecstatic, who in a state of trance at 
times believed himself to be actually Krishna, crying out with 
tears, "I am He 1 ' 

Having gone so far beyond the chronological limits set in 
»“Fra«r, op. cU.^ 365^ Gricreon, IMmlurt of HindmiStt, p. 
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Chapter XXXI tl, ’¥re tnay, for the sake of a more comipletc 
catalogue of the great Vaishnavite poets, be permitted to trans¬ 
gress still a little further. To those already mentioned may 
well be added the closely related hut later group who lived 
and sang in the period of the Great Moghuls. 

The first of these is the Marathi poet Ekanath, a Brahman 
who lived at Parthan towards the close of the sisteentb cen¬ 
tury and opposed caste both by preaching and by practice. He 
was in consequence persecuted and his poetry cast into the 
river Godav^t. Nevertheless, the poems have survived and 
conUnue to sound their dominant note—‘God dweiU in all.’ 

God dwells in all, and yet wc hnd 
To Him the faithless man is blind. 

Water or stones or what you wiU,— 
liMiat is it that He does not fill? 

Lo, God is present everywhere, 

Yet faithless Q'es see nothing there. 

If Ekanath unfaithful be, 

Then God he also shall not see.^* 

The greatest poet of northern India, and the one who best 
gave literary form to the religion of bkakitf was w'ithout ques¬ 
tion TulsI D&s (1533-1624), one of the chief glories of the 
reign of Akbar. Because he was bom under an unlucky star, 
he was cast out hy his parents In infancy. He, nevertheless, 
h'ved to compose the splendid poem which has made his name 
loved and bonored in every village throughout the Ganges 
Valley, TulsT Das began to write the Rama’ChaTUa-tn&nasaf 
or “Lake of the Deeds of Rama,” in 1573, and he wrote not 
merely to give a popular vernacular version of the great epic, 
but out of genuine reverence for the incarnation of Vishnu 
therein described. He himself says: 

Though rapturous lays befit bis praise, who cleansed a world 
accurst, 

Yet Tulsi’^rivulet of rhyme tnay slake a traveUer’s thirst. 

MacNlcat cp. drl., p. 54. 
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How pure and blest on breast show the vile stains of earth I 
So my poor song shows bright and strong iliumed by Rama’s 
worth,^* 

Macdonell writes as follows: 

TuisI Das was not the founder of a sect, bnt only taught that 
Rama dwelt as a benevolent father in heaven, and that all men 
were brothers. The religious and moral influence of his poem can 
hardly be overestimated. The Eastern Hindi dialect, in which 
the epic is wrillcn, is understood throughout an extensive arra of 
Hindustan. It therefore consdtutes a kind of Bible for ninety 
milUons of Hindus who inhabit the vast tract between Benj^ and 
the Faojib, the Himalaya and the Vindhya range,^‘ 

The same writer quotes the words of Sir George Grierson: 

Pandits may qieak of the Fedor and the Uponhbads, and a 
few may even study them, others may say that their beliefs are 
represented by the PurdnaSf but for the great majority of the 
people of Hindustan, learned and unlearned, the Rdmayaw of 
Tulsi Das is the only standard of moral conduct.” 

One Vaishnavite remains to be mentioned in this chapter, 
namely, the most famous of Marathi poets, Tuka-ram. He 
was a (udra grain^dealer, bom in i6oS, a few miles from 
Poona. Very early in life “he laid hold in his heart of the 
feet of Vithobi” and wrote of the god till the collection of his 
psalms numbers over 4,too abftangs. These grew familiar on 
the lips of the whole Maratha people, till they were, it has 
been said, better known than the Psalms of David or the 
songs of Bums in Scotland. They sc«%'ed, too, a patriotic pur¬ 
pose, since in the great struggle waged by the ^Maratbk hero 
Civaji against the Moghuls men rallied themselves to the 
cause with the songs of Tuka-ram. Nevertheless, he declined 
an invitation to f^ivaji's court, saying: "UTiat can I ask of 
thee, that I should see thee? 1 have brought to nought all 

TniRsbtlon by F. S. Grewst, gamayeiM. 

«A, A, IdaedaMU, Past, p, «6. Quoted by pennbiigii M the 

Oxford University Pres*^ • 

p. 316. 
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worldly longings*" Report says that this blessedness came 
out of sorrows caused by bis wife, a bitter-tongued sbreWp 
from whom he fled. In any case, he was truly religious^ a 
man of prayer and of faith, as well as of patience. He suffered 
much persecution from the Brahmans and often, like St. 
Francis, found consolation from the incredulity of men amid 
‘his lilUe sisters, the birds.’ The general character of Ms 
muse may be gathered from the following quotation: 

1 know no way by which 
My faith thy feet may reach 
Nor e'er di^jart- 
How, how can I attain 
That thou, O Lord, shall reign 
Within my heart! 

Lord, I beseech thee, bear 
And grant to faith sincere. 

My heart within, 

Thy gracious face to see, 

Driving afar front me 
!>eceit and sin. 

O come* 1 Tuk^ pray 
And ever with me stay^ 

Mine, mine to be. 

Thy mlghly hand outstretch 
And save a fallen wretch, 

Yea, even me*^^ 

Many beautiful Vaishnavile 'psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs^ invite quotation^ but it is necessary to pass, ere the close 
of this chapter, to another group of religious poets without 
whom our sketch would be sadly incomplete* 

It has been clear that while many rdigiously incHned meti 
in India reacted from the influence of Islam to a deeper con* 
cern with their native creeds, there were others not a few who 
found, or attempted to find, ^tisfaction in tie synthesizing of 
the two apparently so opposite systems* One of these b the 

i^BlacNIajJT cp. eil. 
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devout mystic, one of tLe most attractive figures of tlie age, 
Eabir. Born in or near Benares, about the year 1440, this 
remarkable man, whose naine marks him as of Muslim birth, 
was in early life cared for by a weaver and his wife. He early 
became a disciple of Ramananda and was by him—through 
the success of a simple stratagem—initiated into the worship 
of Rama. From that time on, Kabir became tbe eathusiastic 
preacher of a theism to which there was neither temple, church, 
nor iboudu. The child alike of Allah and of Rama, he maim 
tained: “There is noLbmg but water in tbe sacred bathing' 
places; and I know that they are useless, for I have bathed 
in them. Lifeless are all the images of the gods ; they cannot 
speak; I know it, for I have called aJoud to them." 

He was naturally much opposed to the Brahmans and on 
one occasion they sent a woman of ill-fame to tempt him. But, 
instead of yielding, Kabir converted the courtesan and but in¬ 
creased his influence in the community. Though a genuine 
mystic, teaching that God had spread His form of love 
throughout all the world, “he earned his living as a weaver, 
fin din g industry in no way incompatible with vision.” There 
are many references to weaving in the poems. One of them 
is translated by Yusuf Husain as follows: 

£e Tiiserand ifcre le nem de Bari jkt gtif fiej dieux, les hommei 
et les saints fixent leitr meditation. Apris avoir Bendu son fU, d 
a fait le trou. Sa roue, ce sont tc$ quaire vedas^ Utt poteatt est 
Ram Barayan, 3 mantre le travaS complet. La tune et le soleit 
forment les deux pedales et la p&te est faite avee la lumiire du 
mUicu. . . . Bes trots mondes, on a fait an metier, et le fil est 
le chemiu de I’horieon, 03 I’ame suprime riside, Kabir est toute 
lumiire^^* 

It is quite true that the poetry of KabTr on the subject of 
bkabti presents a style altogether new in the literature of India, 
with something about its passion which is Semitic rather than 
Indian. This should be plain to those to whom Songs of 

(a. in L^litam nystiqitt, p. 53, 
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Kabir, as translated by Rabindranath Tagore, are as familiar 
as they are dear. Instead, therefore, of quoting any one of 
these one hundred beautiful poems, I may be permitted to 
take a line here and there, such as may give the essential 
thou^t of the poet: 

Eabir says: It b the spirit of the quest which be 1 p 6 ; I am the 
stave of the spirit of the quest (III), 

The umtnjck drum of eiemity is sounded within me; but my 
deaf ears cannot hear it (VI). 

Within this vessel [the Iwdy] are the seven oceans and the 
uoRunibered stars (Mil). 

There the whole sky is filled with sound, and there that music 
is made without fingers and without strings (XVII). 

Weaving Its row of lamps, the universe sings in worship day 
and night (XVtl). 

For the warrior fights for a few hours, and the widow's struggle 
with death is soon ended: 

But the truth-seeker's battle goes on day and night, as long as 
life lasts it never ceases (XXXVII>.*» 


WTien KabTr died in 1518, so runs a beautiful legend, both 
Muslim and Hindus desired his body, the Muslim to bury' it, 
the Hindus to consume it on the pyre. Long they wrangletf 
over the matter, until the shroud was lifted and found to cov-er 
nothing but a mass of flowers. These were then reverently 
divided and the share of each disposed of in the accustomed 
ways. 

The inSuence of the poet-mystic has been great, both directly 
and indirectly, though hb actual followers, the Kabirpanthls, 
number considerably less than a million. Fakir Malik 
Muhammad, who in 1540 composed the romantic epic 
Padumovati, was one of his disciples, and Dadu, the cotton- 
cleaner of Ahmadabad, founder of the D^upanthTs, also de¬ 
rived his theology from Kabir. 

The greatest influence, however, was probably the 


*»From .SiiiM of Kabir, translation by Rabindfanath Tisckn. 
by penabson of the pubUshEta, The Macmillan Company. 
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one whicli produced the religious movement of Nanak 
the founder of the Sikh faith. Kanak was bom in 1469, near 
Dera Nanak in the Punjab. He became early acquainted both 
with the Quran and the Surras, but only gradually came to a 
determination to purify religion by the eliuiiaaUon of formal¬ 
ism and corruption. In his pilgrimage to 'Mecca, he waa re¬ 
buked for sleeping with his head towards the house of God and 
replied: '^Tell me^ pray^ in which direction the house of God 
is not." Soon he became convinced that it was necessary to 
etnancipate Hinduism from its fetters of mythology and that 
neither sacrifice nor pilgrimage was as tneritoriotis as the 
search for truth. Salvation was to be won by devotion to 
God, together with good conduct towards men. So he taught 
and so he wrote till, at the age of seventyj he died in 153S. 
The scriptures of the Kh^sa, or Sikhs, known as the Adi 
Cranth, were not compiled till the time of the fifth guru, 
Arjun, in 1601, but they represent well enough the teachings 
of Bkba Nanak. For an examples 

Make contentment thine ear-rings* modesty and self-respect thy 
wallet, meditation the ashes (to smear on thy body). 

Make thy body, which is only a morsel for death, thy beggar’s 
coatp and faith Ihy rule of life and thy staf, , , . 

Make contitience thy furnace, forbearance thy goldsmith^ 
Understanding thine anvil, divine knowledge thy tools* 

The fear of God ihy bellows* austetiti^ thy fire, 

Divine love thy crucible* and nicll God's name therein. 

In such a true mint the Word shall be coined. 

This is the practice of those on whom God looketh with an eye of 
favor. 

Nanak, the kind one* by a glance maketb them happy “ 

Of the history of this remarkable religious movement we 
shall have something to say hereafter, but it is more than lime 
to bring the present chapter to a close. 

Tranalalitin by M. A, Macaullffe, p/ iki SocUiy^ 

Tbe Adi Grantk bas aJ$a been tranilated by Ernst Tniiuppt 
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After some sliglit ftirtlier sketch of the developitieot of 
Muhammadan dominion in India we shall return to the sub¬ 
ject of the vernacular literature. We have said enough to show 
that Hinduism, if it had its manifold corruptions, had also Its 
saints—saints with a true vision of the Ultimate Reality be¬ 
yond aU their imperfect and occasionally repulsive symbolism. 
Some of them, too, had learned with Tuka-ram—'Matthew 
Arnold to the contrary, notwithstanding—that 

Calm is life^ crown; all other joy beside 
Is only pain. 

Hold thou it fast, thou shalt, whate’er betide, 

The further shore attain,” 


» Uwfrkdil, ep. eo., p. 8o. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

THE GREAT MOGHULS 

The ufiu cf Timur—The myykb uid the line qE Lodi—Bibur—The 
Babur myH rc^tance—How the dtaiy aufiered in m ^torni 

^Bibhr'a epitaph^The TarJkk^-Rit^Mdi —Tie style of l^Uiza Hiidar^ 
The mlsfortuoc$ oE HumtyQn.—Akbar, the Gmt—Akbir and his 
universal fiJlh—Ratrou ol literature—Falzl and Abul Fad—Truu- 
ktin^ the Lfferotr—The JVanw—The IruthuUt of Atbar— 

Feriahu, the historian—JaMogfr^ +the talented dnmkanl'-^'The Li^t 
oi the World •“—A world of intr^ue—The Memain oE Jahingti^ 
Mo^ul administnition—The Adi Acoe^on of Shah Jahliv— 

Mtimtiu Mahal—D^a Sfaukob—^Les Entretiens de Lahore”—The 
MemoSfi of Shah Jahin—The Dabistan —^AuningiTh—^the pmyer- 
inonger^—C^vafl and the MarAtMa—The Podtamsm of Aumngiilb^ 
The ThrzJbli—The lettem oE Aurtuisrnj—The makitT^ of UrdQ 


His eye might there command wherever stood 
City of old or modem fame^ the seat 
Of mightiest Empire, from the destined widls 
Of Cambolu, seat of Cothaian Can, 

And Samarchand by Oxu$, Temur's throne. 

To Faguin of Sinaeatt kings; and thence 
To Agra and Lahor of great Mogul. 

MxLTosr, Furedise Lcsts Boole XL 


M y object,” wrote Timur, in his Af£m&irs^ the 
invasion of Hindustan is to lead a campaign 
against the infidelSj to convert them to the true 
faith, according to the command of Muhammad <on whom 
and bis family be the blessing and peace of God)p to purify 
the land from the defilement of misbelief and polytheism, and 
to overthrow the temples and idols, whereby we shall be cbam- 
pions and soldiers of the faith before God/’ 

Timur, of course, achieved much less than tie fuIMmeot 
of his pious ambition, dying in 140^ and leaving India to 
continue her intestiue strife. For a few years, from 1414 to 
145Q, the Sayyids, fourth Muhammadan dynasty of Delhi, 
held sway, though never recogubsed as empErors of India, 
Wax went on tmcieasingly with the Hindu states to the south 
and the renewal of conflict with the Rajputs of Chi tore brings 
us into contact with Kumbha Kana, himself the author of a 
commentary on the GUa-govmdUj and with his beautiful queen, 
the poetess Mirabai. 

The Sayyids were succeeded by the Afghan line of Lodi in 
14 Sr ^ud arrived at power at an evil moment. Not only was 
there fighting with the southern states, Muslim and Hindu, 
but pirates ravaged the coasts, and in ]4gS came the advance 
guard of European adventurers in the ships of Vasco da Gama. 
It was not surprising, under the circumstances, that ere long a 
message reached Babur, king of Kabul, fifth in descent from 
Timur, to the cfifoct that India was once again open for suc¬ 
cessful invasion from the north. 

Babur, *the chiid of the Central Mhn steppe/ and one of 
the most captivating personalities in history, was born in 14SJ 
and had already had a most varied experience fortune 
smiled upon his arms. He had wandered homely in the 

4^7 
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hQls and suffered maDv a defeat before he took Kabul in 
1504, From this time the lure of India was before him and 
he had invaded the peniitsula five times ere he fought and 
won the great battle of P^Ipat—that Arraagcddon of Indian 
history—defeated the Lodis, and commenced the reduction of 
India. Aks, he lived only four years to consolidate his work 
and then, in 1530, at the early age of forty-eight, he passed 
away leaving his empire to the strangely misnamed son, 
Humsyuff ("the fortunate^). 

Babur makes a considerable figure in literary history, since 
not only was he a skilled writer in Persian and Turkish, but he 
could express himself tasternlly In verse, and the Bdbur Nnma, 
or Memoirs^' of Babur, b a work we could ill afford to lose. 
The Memoirs^ says Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole: 

, . . are no rough soldier's chronicle of marches and counter¬ 
marches, ‘^saps, mines, blinds, gabions, paJisadeSj ravelins, half- 
moons, and such trumpeiy”; they contain the personal irnpres- 
sions and acute reflectbns of a cultivated man of the world, well 
read in Easiern literature, a close and curicms observer, quick in 
perception, a dLsceming judge of persons, and a devoted lover 
of nature—one, moreover, who was well able to express his 
thoughts and observations in dear and vigorous language. . . . 
The utter frankness and self-revelation, the unconsdous por¬ 
traiture of all his virtues and foUies, his obvious truthfulness and 
fine sense of honor give the Mcmairs of this prince of auto- 
blographers an authority which is equal to their charm.^ 

To illustrate all these characteristics by selection would be 
a lengthy task. 1 must content myself with two brief quota¬ 
tions, The first expresses his repentance after a drinking party 
and, incidentally, gives us a specimen of Babur's verse: 

On Monday when 1 went out riding, T reflected as T rode that 
the wish lo cease from sin had been alwajrs in my mind, and 
that my forbidden act bad set a lasting stain upon my heart. 

Said I, my soul!'* 

How long^wilt thou draw savor from sin? 

i Stanley Lnne-FcKile, nistory India^ Vol. Ill, p. 3«. 
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Repentance is not without savor, taste it. 

Through years bow many has sin defiled thee? 

How much of peace has transgression given thee? 

How much hast tbou been thy passion's slave? 

How much of thy life flung away? 

. 4 _ , 4i * 

The flagons and cups of silver and gold, the vessels of feasting^ 
1 had them all brought [ 

I had them aJJ broken up then and there^ 

Thus I eased my heart by renoiuicement of wine,® 

The second quotation may explain why (to our great loss) 
some sheets of the diaiyp which has been described as “fit to 
rank with the Confesshns of St. Augustine and Rousseau and 
the Memoirs of Gibbon and Newton,*' no longer exist: 

That same night * . * such a storm bursty in the inside of a 
moment, from the uppiied clouds of the Rainy Season, and such 
g stiff gale arose that few tents were left standing. I was in the 
Audience-tent, about to write; before 1 conid collect papers and 
sections, the tent tame down with its porchj right on my head. 
The tunglug [flap] went to pieces* G<xi preserved me! No 
harm befell me! S^tions and books were drenched under water 
and gathered together with much difficulty. We laid them in the 
folds of a woollen throne carpet, put this on the throne^ and on 
it piled blankets. . . . We* without sleep, were busy till shoot 
of day, drying folios and sections." 

Surely, after this, B^ur deserves some credit from the 
historian of literature* 

He died too soon for the fortunes of the dominion he had 
founded. One of his friends wrote: 

nAlas, that time and the changeful heaven should exist withoul 
thee; 

Alas, and alas I that time should remain and thou shouldest be 
gonel 

"See Sir Henry M. Ebiary fndia^ VoL V, chap. X. The two 

EngUah tif the Memoirs by Leyden and Erslwt; there m 

also tmnslations into Gcrtnin, Fientb, and Russian. 
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But on the tomb at Kabul, his sweet dtyj the epitaph declared: 

Paradise is for ever Bihur Padish^’s abode. 

On one occasion, when Babur’s son Hnmsyun was ill of a 
fever, the devoted father went through the form of drawing 
forth the fever into his own body and, walking three times 
round the bed, exclaimed with joy: “I have borne it away, I 
have borne it away.” But Humayiin, when his turn came to 
reign, did not justify either his father’s sacrificial desire or, 
as already stated, his name of 'the fortunate.’ He had fine 
qualities of character, but no good fortune, and the revolt of 
the Afghan leader, Sher Kh^n, soon forced bis flight from India 
to the frontier. He had only been a few months married and 
w'hen, under these inauspicious circumstances, a son was bom 
to him—the future Ak bar—things looked bad for the Mongols. 
There is a strange irony in the fact recorded in the Emperor’s 
Memoirs and written down by the slave Jaihar, that Humayun 
Once ashed for a plate and a pod of musk. Then, breaking up 
the pod and giving each of his generals a few seeds, he said : 
“This is all the present I can afford to make you on the birth 
of my son whose fame will, I trust, be one day expanded all 
over the world, as the perfume of the musk which now fills 
the apartment.” A prophecy abundantly fulfilled! * 

The Tartkfi-hRas/tidi (a 'History of the ^loghuls’), hy 
Mirza Muhammad Haidar, has this passage t 

My trust Is in the glorious and merciful God, that he will 
again raise to the throne of sovereignty Humayun PMish^, than 
whom there have been few greater Sultans. He has endured such 
suffering and misery as have fallen to the Tot of few emperors. 
May he make the people prosperous and contented under his 
benevolent shadow. It is thus written in the Sunna: that when 
the afTiurs of a great ruler go to ruin, he is himsetf the cause. It, 
as Is rarely the case, the ruler be spared these calamities, his 
escape must be certainly attributable to his good sense.* 

'Mfmtiirt Qf Bumdy&i, tianjUtcd by Clurles Stcwjirt. 

* Tttrlkk^liaikidi, ctizp, ii|, edited by N. Ellas, tnuulated by Sir £, 
Dtnwa Rm;, 
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Whether by the use of good sense or not, Humayun did at 
last win back his Delhi thronCj but it was only to die within 
a few months, la January, 1556, by an accident on the steps 
of the palace to which with so much difhculty he had returned. 

The Tarlkk-i-Rdshidij referred to above, deserves a little 
longer notice, since written mainly in Kashmir, it is a genuine 
piece of Indian literature. The author, Mirza Haidar, has 
been persuaded that “the rank and dignity which historians 
should attain to is not so high that one should have a craving 
for itJ' Nevertheless, he pleads that “this poor history, which 
has been driven by the whirlwind of pride and the waves of 
Ignorance and intoxication from the sea of incapacity upon 
the shores of small literaty attainment, may be regarded as of 
some literary value by the divers in the ocean of excellence, 
who have concealed in the shells of perfection the pearls of 
poetry and the precious stones of prose.” This will give some 
idea of the style. Miraa cannot say: ‘The sun rose,* but rather 
that “the glorious sword-bearer of the East drew his sword 
from the sheath of the horizon.'* He loves to speak of “what 
remained over from the panther of the mountains of enmity, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, from the crocodile of the 
river of tyranny,” and to say of an enemy: “his skirt of service 
is so defiled with the pollution of hostility that no water of 
forgiveness could cleanse it.’* Nevertheless, in spite of all 
circumlocution, we learn much of the times of Babur and 
Humayun from this interesting book. When, however, a 
translator declares that Mirza Haidar is “the author of the 
most authentic history” of Kashmir, the editor adds plain¬ 
tively: “Would it were sol'* 

So we come to one of the greatest reigns in all Indian his¬ 
tory, that of Akbaj, distinguished—with some tautology—as 
'the Great.* 

Akbar, who carries us over the remainder of the sixteenth 
century, from 1556 to 1605—the contemporary of t^eeo Eliza¬ 
beth of England—was the greatest of the Great Moghuls. As 
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a boy of thirteen be bnd started out to conquer Hindustan and 
twenty hard years of fighting were spent in achieving this 
formidable task—not to say that few indeed were the years 
in the rest of bis life without their more or less strenuous 
campaigning. Once again the fate of India was decided at 
PanTpat, as earlier in the reigns of Babur and as later in the 
lime of the English. Akbar was not without bis dark and 
cruel moments, but for the most part he devoted himself 
sedulously to promoting the well-being of the country be had 
set himself to conquer. He forbade child-marriage and com¬ 
pulsory sattf also the use of animal sacrifices. He made a 
Domesday Book of the Moghul Empire and reformed the land 
tax. He built that beautiful 'city of victory,’ Fatehpur, now 
described—to quote Stanley Lane-Poole—^as “the silent wit¬ 
ness of a vanished dream,” or—to quote William Finch, an eye¬ 
witness—^“ruinate, lying like a waste district, and very dan¬ 
gerous to pass through at night.” In religion Akbar was 
eclectic, listening to the admonitions of Jesuit fathers and 
Hindu ascetics, as well as to the words of his hlubammadau 
mullahs. He made an heroic effort—in this reminding us of 
the Egyptian Ikhoalun—to form an universal religion, the 
Din Ilahi, though at the same time he stood before his people 
as the head of Islam, like the Khaltfs of old,* Tennyson, in 
'*Akbar’s Dream,” has given us a picture of the Padishah, in 
which he declares: 

... I can but lift the torch 
Of reason in the dusky cave of life. 

And gaze cm the great miracle, the World, 

Adoring That who made, and makes, and is, 

And is not, what 1 gaae cm—ail else Form, 

Ritual, varying with the tribes of men.* 

In order to find out the natural faith of untaught man Akbar 
made the curious experiment of separating a number of babies 

on Mibar’» Home of Wonktp, VlanQt A, SraKb in /oumal of 
Royal Aiiatie Sodety, iflij, pp. 7ls^, 
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from all other human contact for several years, and discovered 
thatj when the children were eventually released^ they were 
merely dumb. 

Akbar was an eclectic in more things than religion and 
literature. He said a man ^oidd have four wives, a Persian 
to talk to, a Khorasani to do the housework, a Hindu to 
nurse the children, and a Turkestan! to whip as a warning 
to the others. 

Personally the Emperor was probably illiterate, but, like 
many other monarchs of Central Asian slock, he made himself 
an enthusiastic patron of literature in his dominions. He set 
one of his Muhammadan historians, Badauni (not, perhaps, 
without some grim humor), to the stupendous task of trans¬ 
lating the MakabMrata and the Rdmiyana into Persian. The 
work, however, was actually accomplished and the Razm- 
ndma, or “Book of Wars,” was magnificently produced."* 
Akbar's friend, the poet Faizi, was similarly intrusted wdth 
the translation of the Sanskrit treatise on arithmetic, the 
LUuvdth Akbar also encouraged debates at his court between 
the savants and learned men flocked to Delhi from all quarters 
in the hope of distinction or reward. The Emperor bad a 
large library, full of precious mauuscripis from every land, 
and here he loved to sit with literary friends for the dis^ 
cussfon of ail subj<K:ts under the sun. Jains, Parsjs, Hindus, 
Chrbtlans, and Muhammadans were all made welcome to these 
symposia. 

There were at court several men of real literary renown. 
Chief among them tvere the two brothers Fairi, the poet, and 
Abul Fazl, the historian. It was the former who wrote for 
the Khutba the verse recited by the Emperor at the famous 
Friday assembly in 1579: 

The Lord has given me the Empire* 

And a wise heart and a strong antu 

fl Badnimi, on Akhar'i rcligioLH vicw 5 „ h quotHl by ElUot, dl ., Vot V, 
pp-f# 
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He bas guided tne in righteousness and justice, 

And has retnoved from my thoughts everything but justice. 
His praise surpasses man’s understanding. 

Great is His power, Allahu Akbar. 

More notable still was Faizi’s brother AbuT Faal, the high 
priest of Akbar’s Din Ilahi, and his most intimate friend. It is 
bis influence which may be traced throughout these years of 
Akbar’s reign and it was be who wrote the beautiful words 
inscribed in one of the temples: 

O God, in every temple I see those who see Thee, and in every 
longue that is spoken Thou art praised. 

Polytheism and Islam grope after Thee. 

Each religion says, '‘Thou art One, without equal." 

Be it mosque, men murmur holy prayer; or church, the bells 
ring for love of Thee. 

Awhile 1 frequent the Christian doister, anon the mosque; 

But Thee only I seek from fane to fane. 

Thine elect know nought of heresy or ortbtxJojqf, whereof neither 
stands behind the screen of the truth. 

Heresy to the heretic—dogma to the orthodox— 

But the dust of the rosc-peta] belongs to the heart of the perfume- 
seller. 

Abul Fazl’s tivo great works are the Akbar Nima, or "Life 
of .^kbar," and the Aiti-i^AkbarJ, or "Institutes of Akbar." 
The former, written in elegant Persian, contains the story of 
Akbar’s reign and, though marred by some fuisomeness of 
eulogy, is undoubtedly the sincere expression of a subject’s love 
for ’the king who bad illumined India’s night.’ The second, 
which was first traitslated by Francis Gladwin in 1783, de¬ 
scribes the constitution and administrative system of the 
realm. 

It was a great blow to Akbar, hardly less than the rebellion 
of his son SaUm, when Abul Fazl was attacked and slain by 
rebels in 1602. The Emperor was cast into passionate grief 
and exclaimed: "If Salim wished to be emperor, he might 
have slain W and spared Abul Fazl." 
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Another historian of the reign was Jruhanimad Qazim 
Ferishta, who lived from 1570 to ifin, & period almost con* 
temporary with the reign itself. He was bom on the shores 
of the Caspian Sea and came to India as a child. Most of his 
life was spent in the Dekkan and he was employed to write a 
nil tory oj Jjiiiia by the Shah Ibrahim Adil II. The History 
is in twelve books and embraces a sketch of the geography 
of India, the story of tie peninsula prior to the Muhammadan 
conquest and an account of India in the various provinces 
under Muslim rule. It is regarded aa generally trustworthy/ 
Ferishta died at Bijapur at the early age of forty-one. 

The great Emperor, quite inadequately termed 'the iMarcus 
Aurelius of India,’ died in October, 1605. In his last years he 
had suffered many disillusionments and the quarrelsome in¬ 
trigues of his sons made his deathbed miserable. The Muham¬ 
madan doctors tried to persuade him to recite the Kalima, the 
Muslim creed, at the last but, true to his idealism, the dying 
monarch murmured the one word 'God’ and so breathed his 
last. His mortal remains were laid in the tomb he had pre¬ 
pared for himself a few miles from Agra.* 

Akbar was succeeded by Jahangir, who was ‘the talented 
drunkard’ where his father had been statesman and con¬ 
solidator, Jahangir preferred Islam to the Din Ilahf, though 
the Prophet’s precept against wine was in no wise heeded. 
Possibly he preferred Christianity to either of the rival re¬ 
ligions but, unfortunately, for no good reason. Fond of dress, 
jewels, and good living, he was of a distioctly lower type than 
any of his three predecessors. He had only been emperor six 
mootbs when his eldest son, Khusru, rose in revolt against 
him, relying, it is said, on the nomination of Akbar. 

Khusru’s career is one of the most tragic in Indian history; 
he had every experience of misery In betrayal, imprisonment, 

«Tr^nsUted into EiLgliati by GeiifTa] J. 4 vcpk.| London, 

■''The Lmd Revunnc Syitem Akbari" Smm ihe Am4-Akbani Is dc- 
Bcribcd by W. H. Mi^r^bnd ind A. Vusuf^ Anaiic 

S^dttyj i^iSp pp, 1 et 
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torture, and at length a cruel death by strangling. One of the 
most important turning points in Jahangir’s reign was his mar¬ 
riage to the princess known as Kur Jahan (‘Light of the 
World^. She was probably cruel and vindictive enough in 
her dealings with others, but it may be truthfully said that she 
brought out the good from Jahangir and was the best inJluence 
of his later life. 

The Emperor's sorest trial was the ambition of the Prince 
Khurram who, on account of his successful campaigns in the 
Dekkan, received the title of ShSh JahJn (‘Lord of the 
World’), The life of this prince was almost a continual in¬ 
trigue against his father and there can be little doubt that 
Jahangir’s end was hastened by the disloyally of this ungrate^ 
fuJ son. The detaib of these intrigues do not here concern 
uSj so it will be sufficient to say that the unhappy emperor 
breathed his last in the Vale of Kashmir in March, 16:7, He 
had "longed with the sudden intensity of a sick man to ex¬ 
change the heat and dust of Lahore for the beautiful cool 
valley of Kashmir, with its shady gardens and splashing foun¬ 
tains, which recalled the first years of his married life with 
Nur Jahan and the gay water-parties and brilliant courts of 
those happy days." It was meet that hia best-beloved should 
be with him to give of her strength for the last dread struggle. 
Ruthless to others, Nur Jahan was Jahangir’s good angel to 
the end. 

The reign of Jahangir does not look very promUing for 
literature. Nevertheless, in the Alemoirs of Jahangir we have 
many passages which arc not only historically interesting but 
are also proof of genuine native ability. They have been 
preserved in two forms, one comprising the first twelve years 
of the reign, and the other, extremely rare, carrying on through 
the eighteenth year. One or two selections may be given: 

On Thursday, the Stb., of Jumada-s-sam, 1014. 4 J 7 ,, I ascended 
the throne,at Agra, in the jSth, year of my age. The first 
order which I issued was for the setting up of a Chain of Justice, 
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so that if the officers of the coyrts of justice should fail in tbe 
investigalioD of tbe coinpkiuu of the oppressed and in granting 
them redress, the injured persons might come to this chain and 
shake it, and thus give notice of their wrongs, I ordered that 
the chain should he made of pure gold and be thirty gas long 
[6o feet], with sixty bells upon it. One end wa 5 firmly attached 
to a battlement of the fort at Agra* the other to a stone column 
on the bank of the river.'* 

Lest this quotation should suggest merely a happy contrast 
to those who criticize the administration of India today, I 
give another selection from the of a later date: 

Gujerat is infested with thieves and vagabonds. 1 have occa¬ 
sionally executed two or three hundred a day; 1 could not sup¬ 
press the brigandage. The province is hemincd round with 
forests. Twenty thousand pioneers cut a way through with saws 
and hatchets. On my return from Gujerat 1 visited Ujain. A 
hfoghul at Ujain had been couricted of inviting females to his 
gardens, making them drunk, strangling thenip and stripping them 
of their jewels. His house was searched; 700 sets ol female 
omainents were discovered there; 1 ordered him to be tom 
piecemeal wiih hot pincers. * ^ * 1 left Agra for Delhi. At 
Delhi I heard of a rebellion in Kanauj. I sent a force to put 
it down. Thirty thousand rebels were slain; ten thousand 
heads were sent to Delhi; ten thousand bodies were hung on 
trees with their heads downwards alDiig the several highways. 
Notwithstanding frequent massacres there are almost constant 
rebellions in Hindustan. There is not a province in the Empire 
in which half a million people have not been slaughtered in my 
own reign and that of my father. Ever and anon some ac¬ 
cursed miscreant springs up to unfurl the standard of rebellion. 
In Hindustan there never has existed a period of complete 
repose.® 

One piece of literature contributed to this reign has already 
been menlioned. This is the Adi Grattih, or '^Original Book,” 
of the Sikhs, mainly the work of tbe Fifth Guru, Arjun Guru, 
in 1606. Nanak, the founder, had been succeeded^ in 15^8 by 

^ QuotatiiDiu from h<r oi., pp. 2^4 jc^. 
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Gum, who invented the special Sikh script known as 
Gurmukhl and compiled the Mcmohs of Nanak* Next came 
Ram Das Guru, who organised Sikhism in twenty-two dioceses 
and founded the famous Amritsar, or “Tank of Immortality.” 
He was on good terms with the Emperor Akbar, Arjun Guru 
excelled all as an organizer, compiled the Adi Granth, built the 
Golden Temple of Amritsar, but unfortunately involved him¬ 
self in Rhusru^s rebellion against Ms faLher and suffered the 
fate of rebels who do not succeed. The Granth is in rhymed 
verse and in several different dialects, some of them unintel¬ 
ligible to modem Sikhs. It is, nevertheless, highly reverenced 
and, in fact, almost deified, being referred to as Sahib Granlh}* 
After Arjun's time the beginnings of persecution drove the 
Sikhs to arms and the martyrs of Sikhism were numerous 
under .Aurungalb. Temporarily suppressed from 1716 to 17^8, 
Sikhism reappeared to become a power for some years, even 
to the capture of the city of I^hore. 

Prince Khurram, or Shah Jah^, made his state entry into 
Agra as Emperor in February, i6sa, and celebrated the 
occasion with the cruel slaughter of some of his supposed com¬ 
petitors. But there was little leisure to enjoy the fruits of 
so much Intrigue. Storm clouds hung heavily over the south 
and hardly had the most formidable of rebellions been sub¬ 
dued than the Emperor had to face the greatest sorrow of his 
life m the death of his beloved consort whom we know as 
hlumtaz Mahal. It was for her that he built the most beau¬ 
tiful tomb in the world, the Taj Mahal, of purest marble set 
with priceless jewels —2 tomb which, alas, the builder (so it is 
said} was never to see except in the reflection on the walls of 
bis palace dungeon. 

There is not much to be said of Shah Jahan’s reign from 
the literary point of view’. In some respects it marked the 
zenith of Moghul glory, but at the same time began to mani¬ 
fest the craf ks which led later to disintegration. There w'ere 

i» TiamktEd by Eneit Tnimpp, Laodon, 1877. 
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triumphs both of peace and war. The inlelleciuaJ and artbtic 
renaissance proceeded steadily, architecture especially being 
cultivated on the grand scale. But the sons of Shdh Jahan 
were almost constantly at war with one another and with their 
father. The eldest was Data Shukoh, a man of considerable 
ability and culture. He held much the same liberal religious 
views as had characterized Akbar. He loved to debate the 
principles of religion with Muhammadans, Hindus, and 
Christians. .'V surviving work, published in the Journal Asi- 
atujut under the title of “Entrctiens de Lahore/’gives the 
discussion between Dari, Shukoh and the Hindu ascetic Baba 
Lai Das. It contains a curious defense of idolatry by the 
ascetic. His argument Is that, as unmarried girls love to play 
with dolls but discontinue the pastime in later years, so those 
who do not know the reality of things may excusably worship 
idols. Dara was, indeed, a rather voluminous author, wriling 
books which may be separated among three categories. The 
first describes his inner ecstasies and his ardent a^iration 
towards the Ineffable. The second consists of biographira 
and stories of the saints. The third—the larger class—touches 
directly on the possible reconciliation between Sufism and 
Indian mysticism. In this class are included a study of the 
Hindu system of Yoga, a detailed study of the terms used by 
Sufis and Hindus, and a Persian version of the Upanishads. 
It was natural that Dara—who had both Muhammadan and 
Hindu blood in his veins—should be interested in these 
systems, but, in his later years, he was strongly drawn towards 
Christianity. Just before his cruel murder he is said to have 
exclaimed: “Jluhatnmad slays me, but the Son of God gives 
me life.” In spite, hoTvever, of all bis amiable traits, Dara has 
been accused by some of haughtiness and conceit. 

Shah Jahan’s second son was Shuja, the third was the 
talented but crafty and gloomy Aurung^ib, and the youngest 
Murad. Aurungzib {‘the prayer-monger’), was di^rusled and 
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feared by his brethren, but managed, nevertheless, to keep 
them at loggerheads and at enmity with their father* Even¬ 
tually all but Aurungzib were got rid of in one way or an¬ 
other and the 'prayer-monger^ succeeded to a throne which 
was henceforth for nearly half a century a burden rather than 
a prize* The deposition and impr^nment of the Emperor 
Shah Jah^ were effected in 165S and the prisoner had ample 
leisure to meditate upon his own conduct towards Jahangir* 

There are only two or three literary references that need be 
made in connection with this reign. The first is one to the 
volumlaous Memoirs of Shah Jahan^ known as the Padishah 
Ndma, or "Book of the KingJ* It was compiled by Abd aJ 
Hamid of Lahore, who died five years before his master and 
so left the record incomplete* As it is, we have a large wwk 
of nearly 1,700 pages which describes the events of the first 
twenty-one years of the reign in considerable detail. I give 
one quotation: 

For an entire year during the rule of the Emperor Sh^ Jah^ 
no rain had fallen in the territories of the Balighat^ and the 
drought had been especially severe about Daulatahad* Even 
in the following year there had been a deficiency in the border¬ 
ing countries and a total absence of rain in the Etekkan and 
Gujerat. The Inhabitants of these two countries were reduced 
to the direst extremities* Life was offered for a loaf, but none 
Ui«ould buy^ rank was to be sold for a cake, but none cared for 
it; the once bounteous hand was now stretched out to beg for 
food, and the feet which had always trodden the way of con¬ 
tentment walked about only in search of sustenance. For a long 
time dog’s flesh was sold for goat's flesh and the pounded bones 
of the dead were mised with flour and sold, hut when this was 
dL=iCDvered the sellers were brought to justice. Destitution at 
length reached such a pitch that men began to devour each 
other and the flesh of a son was preferred to his love. The 
multitude of those who died blocked the roads^ and every man 
w’bose dire sufferings did not terminate in death and who re- 
Lained the power to move wandered off to the towns and villages 
of other countries* Those lands which had been famous for 
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tbeir fertility and plenty now retaLoed no trace nf product!ve- 

This IS an interesting passage for those Ttho maintain that 
famines of any degree of severity were unknown until modern 
times, 

A remarkable religioiis and—with some qualtficatioD—his¬ 
torical work of the same reign is the book written in Persian 
by Muhsin-LFanij known as the Dabistattf or—to use the Eng-^ 
lish title of its first translation— The Sr/ioof Manners* This 
work—whose authority has been much impugned by such 
scholars as £. G. Browne—was first read by Sir William Jones 
in 17^7 and recommended with a confidence strangely con¬ 
trasting with his depreciation of Duperron's Avesia. He 
speaks of “this rare and interesting tract on twelve different 
religions# entitled the Dabhtan^ and composed by a Muham¬ 
madan traveller, a native of Kashmir^ named ]^[ohsan, but 
distinguished by the assumed surname of Fani, the Per¬ 
ishable.*’ 

Muhsin’i-Fani was a respectable poet, patronized by Shah 
Jahan and made chief judge of Allahabad, but later fallen 
into disgrace* He died about 1670* The Da&islan purports 
to give an account of the varioiis sects of Zoroastrianism, the 
philosophic ^hools of Hinduism, and the teachings of Bud¬ 
dhists, Jews, Giristians, and the Muhammadan sects. With 
much that is unreliafalej and a certain amount which is sensual, 
and even untranslatable, the nevertheless, indudes 

so much of curious interest that one is not altogether sorry 
for the overstatenaent of Sir William Jones whidi first pro¬ 
cured the book*s vogue in the West. 

But one more reign deserves inclusion among those we 
describe as those of the Great :MoghuIs. This is that of the 

eii,, p. J20. 
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glcxitny fanatic, Aurungsilb, upon the circumstances of whose 
accession we have already touched, and who for fifty years 
was a kind of peripatetic sovereign waging wans desperately 
for the holding together of a fast cracking and dissolving 
empire, The description of this reign is beyond our scope. It 
is a melancholy, tragical, yet impressive story. The Great 
Puritan, as he has been called, was a much more sincere Mu¬ 
hammadan than his father or grandfather, and together with 
his austerity possessed an unconquerable courage. His wars 
against Civaji, ‘the mountain rat,’ and against the Jats of the 
Panjab, as well as campaigns waged more distinctively for 
conquest, were carried on unflinchingly beyond the term of 
ordinary human vigor. There is something indeed impressive 
about th is indomitable old man of nearly ninety stiil battling 
against an adverse fate. But his policy towards his brothers, 
much as it was in line with that of all these Indian princes 
brought up in polygamous households and suffering “like the 
Turk, no brother near the throne,” was ruthless beyond all 
possibility of excuse. 

As for the arts, Aurungzlb was a thoroughgoing Philistine. 
Painting to him savored of idolatry, poetry was a pandering 
to effeminacy, and music was an abomination. The well- 
known story tells how, after one of Aurungrib’s adverse edicts, 
the musicians staged an ostentatious funeral, which passed 
near enough to the emperor to compel remark. is being 

buried ?” he asked oi the mourners, and when, in deep, lugu¬ 
brious tones, the reply came “Jlusic,” AurungzTb's laconic 
response was only, “Bury her deep then.” Yet in secret the 
arts still flourished and literature was not without its glories 
in such histories as the TarJkh. or History, of Khafi Khan, 
from which a brief quotation, bearing upon the difficulty of 
wriiing historyj niay be given: 

In the jith. year of bis rclgn^ 107 ft A^H. 166S], after 
his Maje&ty Aurungzlb had sat for ten year& up>on his thronci 
authors forbidden to write the events of this just and 
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righteous emf^ror^s reign. Nevertheless, sotue competeut per¬ 
sons disobeyed this mandate, particularly Musta'idd Khan, wha 
secretly wrote an abridged account of the campaign in the 
Dekkan, simply detailing the conquests of the countries and 
forts without alluding to the misfortunes of the campaign; and 
Bbidraban prepared a brief narrative of the events of some 
years of the second and third decades. I, itiysclfj however, have 
neither seen nor obtained any history that contains a full and 
detailed acootmt of the forty remaining years of the reipi of 
Auningzlb. Consequently, from the iith.^ to the ^ist. year of 
the Emperor's reign, I have not been able to relate the events 
in the order in which they occurred, giving the month and year; 
but after this year, with very great kbor and pains, I have man¬ 
aged to collect information from the papers in the public offkes 
and from truthful persons, confidential servants of the Emperor, 
and aged eunuchs. This, together with all that I myself ohwrved 
for thirty or forty years, after attaining years of discretion, I 
laid up in the strong-bos of my memory, and that 1 have 
WTitten* ** 

Auningzlb himself, in addition to the copying of the Quran^ 
by which, it is said, he provided for hia funeral expenses, 
wrote some deathbed letters to his sons, and his last letter, 
found beneath bis pillow, ends with the terrible sentence: 
"'Never trust your sons, and ever keep in mind the saydug, 
'The word of a king is barren.^ ” 

The remains of this last of the Great Moghuls were, by his 
own desire, laid to rest in a ^Tkin grave, open to the sky,” 
in the little town of Rauza, near Daulatabad. "The streets 
through which the funeral procession passed were silent and 
deserted; no tears were shed for the sovereign who had ruled 
his subjects but had never understood nor loved them.” 

All the histories mentioned above were, of course^ written 
in Persian, but from the sixteenth century onwards consider¬ 
able changes have to be noted in the literary languages of 
India. The old classical Sanskrit and the classical Prakrits 

* 
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have now becotne Hindi, divided roughly into the three great 
branches of Panjabi, Western Hindi, and Eastern Hindi. But 
the Persian of the Muslim has now become what is known 
as HindustiHf, or Urdu saban (‘the language of the camp’). 
There are several problems connected w'ith the origin of 
Urdu which so far have not been very successfully solved.^* 
As to the language itself, it may very well have originated as 
early as the invasions of TMahmud of Gbazni and the fraternia^ 
Ing of his soldiers with the speakers of Old Panjabi in and 
around Lahore. But the firel use of the term Urdu is not till 
the time of the poet Mushafi, towards the dose of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. Some have even supposed the earliest men¬ 
tion to be that of J. B, Gilchrist in 1796, when he writes; "the 
mixed dialect, called Oordoo, or the polished language of the 
Court.” Of course, the camp itself was called Urdd much 
earlier, certainly as early as the time of Babur. Urdu, as 
signifying camp, is really a Turkish word and in later times 
was reckoned as equivalent to rek/ita, or "intermin^ed" 
(that is, Persian mixed with Arabic and Hindi), It was at the 
height of its influence in the eighteenth century and its use 
may be regarded as one of the most important consequences 
of the Muhammadan invasions from the northwest. 

Still more important consequences, however, were to flow 
from the invasion of other foreigners speaking other tongues. 
These came by way of the sea and something of their story 
must now be taken up and blended with the strangely check¬ 
ered story of the Indian peninsula. 

<*S« T. Gnbanu Bailey, Journat of (if Roxai Asiaiic Sodfly, April, 
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FOREIGNERS FROM THE SEA 


Indian literature ud the foreignet^The beginnings nf modem history— 
Poxtuga] and Henry tht Navi^tor—How Portugal came to Indlk— 
Vasco da Gama—The The Portuguese historians—Ralph 

Fitch and the T/ger—WiUkm Hawkins—A glimpse of JaMngSx—Sif 
Thomas Roe—At the Couxt of the Gml MoghuJ^The Reverend 
Edward Terry—Pktrq Della Valle—The tmvels of Mandehlo—The 
Six Foydget 0/ Jekx Bepiha Tane™ici'“M* de 'The%'enot—Bemlel^ 
Trow^f—A picture of Shah JahSn^s admimstntion—John Frj'er’s ^ew 
Aeeowif—Nicoko Manucd—A Ftpyt 0/ Moshd /jiikj—Captain Alei- 
asder Bonulton 



Avd iheir btazing p'er ihe iide 

On Indians sk&re the IjiSkn ride. 

High to the fleecy chads resplendent Jar 
Appear the regal timers of Malabar^ 

Imperial Calicut, the lordly seat 
Of the first monarch of the Indian state. 

Right to the port ihe valiant Gama bends, 

With joyful shouts a fleet of boats attends; 
Joyful their nets they leave and finny preyt 
And crowding round the Lusians, point the way. 
A herald now,^ by Vasco^s high command 
Sent to the monarch, treads the Indian strand; 
The sacred staff he bears, in gold he shines^ 

And tells his o^ce by majestic signs. 

As to and fro, recumbent to the gate, 

The harvest waves along ike yellow vale, 

So round the herald press the wondering throng. 
Recumbent waving as they pour along; 

And much his manly port and strange attire. 

And muck his fair and ruddy hue admire. 

The Lu^ds of Cauqeks, IromLitcd by Whuam MdcxiE 


ROM first to last Indian literature, particularly in tbe 



realm of history^ is much indebted to the foreigner. 


A The history of India in the early centuries of the 
Christian era would be indeed a tenuous and uncertain thing 
were it not for the contributions of Greek and Persian, of 
Chinese and Arab, The same iMng must be said of the na¬ 
tional story during the troublous and often miserable era of 
the Muiiammadan invasions and the Mongol conquest. Al¬ 
ready we have had to include not a few from among the 
annalists of Islam as deserving a place among Indian authors. 

And noWp when W'e have necessarily to pass in review the 
centuries during which Portuguese and Dutch and English 
and French made a happy hunting ground for fortune out of 
the disintegrating fabric of the Moghul Empire, consistency 
will not permit us to pass over, without some slight notice, the 
European writers to whom we owe an immense debt for lucid 
and often picturesque description of a land and a time fas¬ 
cinating beyond the conception even of the Indians them¬ 
selves* 

The dividing line between mediaEval and modern history Is 
the new effort on the part of the West to regain contact with 
the Orient, this time by sea. While it is true that only gradu¬ 
ally were the land routes to Cathay closed through the 
conquests of the Ottoman Turks, it is nevertheless clear that, 
as it were by prescience of the events the West was gradually 
becoming aware of the ending of the old order and preparing 
for the beginning of the new. The real beginning was as far 
back as the commencement of the fifteenth century, when 
Henry of Portugal, from his home on the windswept promon¬ 
tory of Sagres, inaugurated, with the establishment of his 
observatory, school, and arsenal, the new era of fliaritime en- 
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terprisc for the recovery of the East* It was then that 'the 
Genius of navigation" 

heard at last 

The Liisitanian Prince, who, heaven-inspired 
To love of useful glory, roused majikind 
And in tinboimded commerce mked the world. 

We are not concerned with the earlier enterprises of Prince 
Henry’s captains, nor with the exploits of Diaz, except in so 
far as they contributed to the shaping of the future. But the 
epic of the voyage of Da Gama, ending in the occupation of 
Calicut and other points on the Malabar coast, and written 
down in the Lushds by Camoens, is, from a very definite point 
of view, a piece of Indian literature. There is much that is 
ironical in the fact that Camoens has had, till recent years, but 
little honor in his own land—^ihe *ingrata patria' of his own 
bitter w'ords. It is ironical, too, that so few, even in our own 
day, have reali^ the importance of the great poem of the 
Portuguese as an historical document. Here we have revealed 
to us, as in no contemporary writing, two different worlds, 
described as under the leadership of hostile deities—India 
imder the aegis of Bacchus and Portugal the proiegf of that 
Cyprian goddess who was herself the offspring of the sea.^ 

From the arrival of Vasco da Gama in 1498 for the cen¬ 
turies that followed Portugal had much to learn and snme- 
thing to tell of India. On the whole she is not illuminating. 
The natives were ^'raging Moors » . ^ treacherous pagans'^ 

Unknown their tongue, Lheif face, iheLr stran^ attire. 

And their bold eye-brows burned with warlike ire. 

There is no hint in the Ltisiads of the India which was at this 
time fermenting with the ardor of the Vaishnavite revival. 
There was no sign of any touch with the work of men like 
Raminuja^ Vallabha, ^ladhava, or Chaitanya,^ But, neverthe* 
less, the Portuguese historians, from Fernao Lopez de Castad- 

^ Tb« da^it! of the Lmiads b than chf J uliui Itlickle, 
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heda, the author of the Historia de Descpbrimatto e Conquista 
da India pelos Partugueses, onwards are not barren of interest, 
even in relation to Indian culture.’ 

A fruitful period, however, begins with the coming of Eng¬ 
lish and other foreigners to India, actuated by motives in 
which conquest bad little or no place. It is obviously im¬ 
possible to do more than give, with a few brief quotations, the 
list of these, but it will be seen that, as with the memoirs of 
the Great Moghuls, so with the journals of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century travelers, we have a substantial addition 
made to the foreign literature concerning India. 

In Macbeth ve have the line: 

Her husband's to Aleppo master of the Tiger* 

This is a reference to the ship in which Ralph Fitch set out on 
his travels. The narrative, printed by Hakluyt in 1598, begins: 
*’In the yeere of our Lord 1583, I Ralph Fitch of London 
marchant . . . did ship myselfe in a ship of London called 
the Tyger/’ Filch copied much of his description from still 
earlier travelers, but he was deemed sufficient authority to be 
consulted in the creation of the London East India Company. 
He tells us much of Goa, “a fine citie, and for an Indian towne 
very faire.” .Also of Bijapur, Golconda, Masulipatam, and 
Agra, “a very great citie and populous, built of stone, having 
faire and large streetes, with a faire river running by it, which 
falleth into the gulfe of BengaJa." Much also is said of 
Benares and the superstitions of the Brahmans.* 

Of William Han'kins, who was at Agra between 160S and 
1611, there is not much to say. His Jottraal* is spedally 
interesting for its glimpses of Jahangir, as, for example, in 
the passage: 

^ Sw list of work! used by Frtdorick C. DaitvTra in The PofisEuese 
m India, VqL I, pp. U-liiL 
^ Act i, S«M 3, 
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Concerning the king’s reKgion and behavior it is thus. In the 
morning about break of dayf he is at his beads, his face to the 
westward in a private fair toona upon a fair jet stone, Irving 
only a Persian lamb*skin under him. He hath eight chains of 
beads, everyone of which contains fnur hundred; they are of 
pearis, diamonds, rubies, etneralds, lignum aloes, esben [?) and 
coral. At the upper end of the jet stone are placed the image 
of Christ and our Lady, graven in stone. He turncth over his 
beads, and saith so many words, to wit, three thousand two 
hundred words. He then presenteth himself to the people to 
receive their salam or good nvorrow, for which purpose multitudes 
resort thither every moramg.* 

A very Impicsing Englishman succeeded Hawkins, namely. 
Sir Thomas Roe, ambassador from King James I, with his sec¬ 
retary, chaplain, and retinue. Roe was already a notable 
traveler when in 1614 be was commissioned to the court of 
Jahangir, and be there acquitted himself with exemplary 
dignity as well as with seilf-restraint. His Journal was first 
published by Purchas in Hk Pilsr'mes and later by Harris in 
1705, in his Navigantlutn Bibliotheca^ It gives an admirable 
and entertaining picture of the court of the Great Moghul. 
It is indeed the best authority for Jahangir’s reign we possess. 
For example, under the date of January lo, 16161 

I went to court at 4 in the aflemoon to the Durbar, w^re 
the Mo^ul daily sits to entertain strangers, receiving petitions 
and presents, give out orders, and to see and to be seen. And 
here it will he proper to give some account of hk court. None 
but eunuchs come within that king’s private lodgings, and his 
women who guard him with warlike weapons. These punish 
one another for any offence committed. The Moghul every 
morning shows himself to the common people at a window that 
looks into a plain before his gate. At noon he is there again to 
see elephants and wild beasts fight, the men of rank being under 
him within a rail. 

fmcMif ffii €alnittan t5&4. 
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Ta courEfi of time Roe grew sadly bored with the imperial 
ceremonial- One day he reports tersely i Elephants were 
paraded; courtesans sang and danced; mV: iransti glma 
mundi** There was in truth much to bore him, and even 
more to disgust himp for executions were frequent in front of 
his lodgings and there was more than enough of drunkenn^ 
and debauchery. In i6iS the ambassador left India for good 
and went to Persia. 

Roc^s chaplain, the Reverend Edward Terry, also wrote of 
his travels in India and published a narrative in which 
is summarized in Pur^has, Hh Pilgrimes. He tdls us more of 
the life of the common people than does his master, as well as 
much concerning such annoyances of Indian life as crocodiles, 
scorpionsp and mosquitoes. He had, indeed, admirable oppor¬ 
tunities for seeing the country, for he traveled many hundreds 
of miles by wagon and saw much that the ambassador, con¬ 
fined to tlie court, had missed. 

A little later, we have a traveler and journalist of another 
sort, the Italian, Pietro della Valle, an educated gentleman 
and a very competent observer. He was In India from 1633 
to 1&35 and studied impartially Hindus and Muhammadans, 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English. He had seen Muhammadans 
before and was less interested in these than in the others. We 
leam, in particularj much of the work of the Jesuits in India 
during these years. Of the extravagant processions and other 
ecclesiastical ceremonies at Goa he remarks that, while they 
were very well from the religious point of view, from the 
worldly point of view they were unproBtable and much too 
frequent. Hinduism interested della Valle profoundly and we 
learn much of the life and practices of the Yogis and the cere¬ 
monial of the temples, especially in the south. 

Of Sir Thomas Herbert, who was in India from 1637 to 
T62S, and who wrote an account, published in 1634, or of 
John Albert de Mandelslo, a former page to the Duke of Hol¬ 
stein, who traveled in the country from r63fi to 1640^ and 
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published his travels in the latter year * it is not necessary to 
say more than that the last named gives us a very detaiie^I 
account of the organization of the army. 

John Baptista Tavernier was a je^rel merchant and knew 
the country well by reason of his rather frequent business 
trips* He wrote for business men from the business point of 
view^ butj of course, gives us much information on more im¬ 
portant subjects* He traveled leisurely and comfortably and 
is able to report that getting about India was more commodJ- 
ously managed than was the case in France or Italy, He gives 
us a good account of the general organization of the reign of 
Aurungzlb* For e^sample, in the matter of posts, he informs 
us that the foot couriers traveled faster than horsemen, run¬ 
ning siK miles at a stretch and then flinging the letters on the 
ground for the next runner to carry a stage further. ^-In the 
absence of tre^, a heap of stones was set up at every five 
hundred paces; and the people of the nearest village were 
bound to keep the heap whitewashed, so that when the nights 
were dark and stormy the post-runners might not lose their 
way,” 

Yet, after all, Tavemier'‘s opportunities did not prevent him 
from being a dull writer. He is tedious and egotistical and 
gives us much less that is worth remembering than one might 
have supposed ine^T table.*' 

nAnother Frenchman, of better parts, is AL de Thevenot, who 
was only a year in India, namely, in i6d6, but who seems to 
have made the most of his time* From the day that Thevenot 
landed at Surat and went through a minute inspection at the 
customs bouse, on through Gujerat and Ahmadabad, and back 
via Cambay, we have some admirably detailed descriptions. 
He teUs us of the Thugs between Agra and Delhi, of the Nairs 
of the hlalabar coast, and of the pariahs who were compelled 

“See Vifyoges and Travfh of /. Albrri de the East 

Imdifs. Rendrred luLo EuiglMi by John Diivts M KMweUy, LoihIqq^ 16&9. 

“ The Six Johjt BafliMUi TgvemUr wete Iraiuilited iala 

iisb by J. Pliilip& in 167S. 
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to cty aloud to give notice of their unwelcome presence.** 

Francis Bernier, a man of considerable political acumen, 
arrived in India in i6s5 remained twelve years. The 
Travels 0} Ftfinm Bernier in the Mogkut have 

appeared in numerous editions and contain much that is valu¬ 
able. Bernier writes thoughtfully and gives us an unusually 
fine description of the city of Delhi, the court, camps, palaces, 
bazaars, streets, homes, and people. We may quote a passage 
which shows how far from ideal was the administrative 
system under Shah JahSn: 

It is utterly impossible for the PSdishah, however well-disposed, 
to control the tyranny which prevails in the provinces. It often 
deprives peasants and artisans of the necessaries of life; it leaves 
them to die ol misery mid c:th3uslioii. The people have either 
no children at all, or have them only to surve. The cdiivatora 
are driven from their homes to seek for better treatment in 
some neighboring state. Some follow the army; they prefer he- 
comlng servants to common horsemen to remaining in their native 
villages and cultivating the land. The ground is seldom tilled 
except by compulsion. There is no one to repair the ditches 
or canals. The bouses are dilapidated; few persons wiU build 
new ones or repair those which are tumbling down. The peas¬ 
ants will not toil for tyrants. The tyrants wiU not care for 
lards which may be taken from them at any moment. They 
draw all they ran out of the soil; they leave the peasants to 
starve or run away; they leave the land to become a dreary 
waste. 

In 167J came another Englishman, Dr John Fryer, of the 
University of Cambridge. He was a surgeon in the employ of 
the East India Company and was in India altogether for sev¬ 
eral years. His New Account of East India and Persia, pub¬ 
lished in 1697, b a distinct contribution to our knowledge of 
the country. We learn much, for example, with regard to the 
founding of Madras, 'the first territorial possession of the 

iff ds Tktvfnol mrt ttanfilfllHi mto by A. 

Lfivell, 1637. * 

Fii?t irauEljLied Into by 
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English in India/ transformed from an insignidcant fishing 
village into the fortified fsactory, known as Fort St. George, 
He also visited Bombay, the Bom Bahia which^ with its eleven 
Portuguese families and a few native police, came into the 
possession of King Charles TI as part of his Portuguese bride's 
dowry. It was the Company's first president at Suratj Gerald 
Aumgierj who saw the possibilities of the island and started if 
on its way to becoming the most beautiful city of Indiai Of 
the liluhamniadan bigotry at Surat, encouraged by the policy 
of Aurungzib, we have more than ample details and some 
interesting glimpses of purdah life due to Dr. Frj'er's being 
called upon to attend some of the Rajput ladies. Dr* Fryer 
was in India during the most interesting period of Aurungzib's 
career and has described for us that war to the knife against 
the customs and culture of Hinduism which had so much to 
do with the breaking down of the Jloghul power. 

One of the most fascinating travelers and wTiters of this 
critical period is the Venetian Ntcolao Manued, whose St&Fia 
do Mogof has been issued as recently as 1913 in WiUiam 
Ir\^ne's abridged translation known as A Pepys of Mogul 
India?^ Manned ran away to sea at the age of fourteen and 
reached India in 1656. Re followed the fortunes of Prince 
Dara as an artilleryman till the death of that unfortunate 
prince and gradually transferred his interest to medicine. He 
died in India, an cx:togenariani in 1717^ after vicissitudes of 
fortune and employment varied enough for half a dozen 
careers. He sent home his Memoirs in manuscript in 1701 and 
by chance they passed into the hands of the Jesuit Catrou^ 
who based on them his Histoire Genirule de PEmpire du Mogui 
depuis sa fondalion, sur ies Mifnoircs de Af* Monoucht, 
VSnHien —very much to the dissatisfaction of the origiDal 
author. 

The whole work is lengthy and diffuse and Margaret 

See Ffpfs 0/ Mogul /ndiaM fxaual&Led by Wtlllvai Irvl&c Wld abridged 
by L. Irviiie. LondoDY xgis- 
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Irvine’s abridgement is a fresh proof of the fact that the part is 
often greater than the whole. As a specimen of the style I 
give two qnotationsj one on the genera] method of an imperial 
advance, the other concerning the campaign of Anrungzib 
against Sambhaji: 

Other men march with a rope in their hands, measuring the 
route in the following way. They begin at the royal tent npcm 
the king’s coming forth. The man in front who has the rope 
in hi$ hand makes a mark on the ground and when the mao 
in the rear arrives at this mark he shouts out, and the first man 
makes a fresh mark, and counts “two.” Thus they proceed 
throughout the march, counting "three,” “four,” and so on. An¬ 
other man on foot holds a score in his hand, and keeps count. 
If pernriiance the king asks how far he has travelled, they reply 
at once, as they know how many of their ropes go to a league. 
There is another man on foot who has charge of the hour-glass, 
and measures the time, and each time announces the number of 
hours with a mallet on a platter of bronze. Behind all these 
the king moves on his way quietly and very slowly.^* 

Finally we arrived at Aamadanaguer [Ahmadnagur], where 
ChOnd Bib! caused golden and silver balls to be fired from her 
cannon, with the inscription that the ball should belong to the 
finder. Here we met the army of Auruogzib, who was waiting 
for the rainy season to pass before venturing further into the 
kingdom of Bijapur and Gulkandah. During these marches and 
halts it was observed that in the morning there were on the 
tents various scarlet imprints of hands. Everyone was in aston¬ 
ishment. We could never discover the signification of these 
imprints, unless it could be judged to be some witchcraft, for 
no one could climb so high as to make those handprints on the 
royal tents.^* 

Manucci’s Jaum/il concludes with an account of the death 
of his w'ife in 1706 and for the last decade of his life in India 
we have no information. 

One more traveler and recorder we may mention, this time 
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a Scotsman* Captain Alexander Hamilton, who. independently 
of the East India Company, traded on the Indian coast ht- 
twecn r6S8 and 1723. He gives ua many interesting detaib, 
some of them the mere gossip of a sea captain. We have* for 
example* an account of the faked bntlal alive of a Yogi, who 
had previously been accommodated with an underground tun¬ 
nel ■ the story of the Cantianore treasury chest* with holes into 
which the money was inserted* and with four locks and keys* 
so that the chest could only be opened before the fdja and his 
three ministers. Hamilton asserts that Indians in general pre¬ 
ferred the rule of the Moghuls to that of their own princes: 

The Moghul taxes the people gently, and everj'one knows w^t 
he has to pay; but the Hindu rajas tax at discretion, making 
their own avarice the standard of equity* Moreover* the rajas 
used to pick quarrels with one another on frivolous occasions* 
and before they coiild be made friends again* their subjects were 
forced to open both tbeir veins and their purses to gratify ambi- 
lion and foUy* 

Hamilton retunied to England in 1723 and spent the rest 
of his days writing and arranging his ^lucubrations/ He de¬ 
clares that he had '"brought back a charm that can keep out 
the meagre devil* poverty* from entering into my house* and 
so I have got holy Agur's wish in Prov. 30:8/* 

So ends for us the journals of these foreign travelera and 
writers during the days of the Great Moghuls. Each and all 
of them might perhaps have borrowed the words of Captain 
Hamilton when be says: *Tf I had thought while I was in 
India of making my observations or remarks public * . . I had 
certainly been more careful and curious in my collections/ 
Nevertheless, their occasional untrustworthiness is balanced by 
a general freshness of observation and a general goed faith in 
recording which make the travelers of these days some of our 
best authorities on India till after the early years of the 
eighteenth century. 

^Gtve me ndUier nar riches.** 
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THE ANGLO-INDIAN WRITERS 
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Fndi^Aad the Hymns —John Leyden-^Rcfniukl Hebw—Sir Alfred 
Lyairs Sha and Mcdilaiions of a Hindu IVijeM^Blcrodilh Parker— 
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Usht of Asia*—Riidyard Kipling m poet—And a slory^telkr—His 
tHhute to Tndii—Gencral estimate hy Le Giili£Uie--The tiQVolisti— 
Meadowy Taylot—Flora Annlie Steel —The Falier's rAunt^ 


W/aie like e spectre seen vken msht fc 

Yet stained uith hues of matty a tear and smart. 

Cornelian, bloodstone, matched in caBous art: 

A^me like passion, like dominion add. 

Bed of imperial consorts wkom none part 
Par ever {domed wfth plory, heart to hearth, 

Still v/hisperhtg to the ages, **Latie h bold 
And seeks the height, though rooted in the 
mould”; 

Touched when the dawn floats in an opal 
mist 

By fainter blush than opening roses own; 

Calm in the evening’s lucent arnethyst, 
pearl~crou/ned when midntght airs aside have biouns 
The clouds that rising moonlight vainly kissed. 
An aspiration fixed, a sigh made stone, 

DescripUon of ttf T*) Malsil 
by H, G. Keeue tn Peetid Leaver 


P OSSIBLY for some a word of defense will be in order 
to account for the mdusion of the two preceding chap¬ 
ters—and this one. May it not be supposed almr^t an 
impertinence in a book of Indian literature to include so 
much about writers wbo are foreign by race and birth— 
whether Mongol or European? 

On reflection, however, it is conceivable that there b a very 
real pertinence. All these writers are open to inclusion not 
only because they wrote on Indian soil and on Indian subjects, 
but also because their writings have had, and have, an observ¬ 
able influence on the work of the native authors, sotnetimes in 
the direction of amplification and interpretation, and some¬ 
times in the direction of correcting a defect or a one-sidedness, 
If this be true of the Moghul historians, since they fill up a 
void where Indian deficiency is obvious and flagrant, and of 
the European travelers who have brought into strong relief 
what to the native writer was commonplace to the point of 
being unobserved and ignored, it may be still more true of 
the writers whom we call Anglo-Indian. 

These bad not merely large acquaintance and intimate 
contact with the subject but also, in most cases, a very pro¬ 
found sympathy with it. Where the proud Mongol and the 
arrogant European traveler merely betray in their desaiptions 
a contempt for what is alien, the Anglo-Indian generally shows 
appreciation and insight such as occasionally outrun even the 
enthusiasm of the native. Even where the sense of being 
an exile manifests itself in a wistful regard for things left far 
behind, there is as a rule an attitude the poles apart from the 
narrow Macaulayan conviction that no literature exists in 
India comparable with the myths and legends of ancient 
Greece. Here, if at all, the foreign resident loses the sense of 
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beipg but part of a gani^n and id{!atifies bimself spiiilualLy 
with the interests of the country of his sojourn and the people 
who are hence forth^ so far as is possible, bis own. Sd it comes 
to pass that, even where, as in the case of Rabindranath Tagore, 
we possess an Indian author who is oipable of interpreting 
himself and his country to the West* such capacity is im¬ 
measurably increased by the sympathetic insight of foreigners 
trained to see and to interpret their vision^ 

At this point it is perhaps necessary to explain that we are 
here using the term Anglo-Indian in a rather general sense^ of 
Englishmen {generally) resident in India more or less per- 
manentlyj rather than of Eurasians, or persons of mixed Eng¬ 
lish and Indian blood. Thus used, the term covers a class of 
men and women whose interest has expressed itself in a great 
variety of ways. We have to think of those who set them¬ 
selves to describe the marvelous natural beau Lies and re¬ 
sources of the peninsula, its flora and fauna^ its climate and 
meteorology, its stupendous mountains and parched plains, its 
coast line and its riwrs, its literature and its religions, its 
races and its languages, its customs good and bad, and its 
general culture. We should have to think also of the great 
army of competent scholars, archeologists, historians, and 
specialists of all sorts, who have arisen from among Indian 
officials and departmenialists, from the days of James Tod to 
those of Birdwood^ Temple, Stein^ Vincent Smith, Lord 
Ronaldshay, Hunter, Grierson, hlarshaJl, Barnett, and a score 
of others whom no invidiousness w'ould venture to exclude. All 
this, of course, suggests a range far too large for us to indude 
within the purview of one brief chapter. We shall have to 
confine ourselves—especially since many of the early philolo¬ 
gists and translators have been already mentioned, and some 
of the historians drawn upon for quotation—to the men and 
women who, under the influence of Indian skies^ have done 
creative work in poetry or prose. Certainly these have an 
indefeasible right to a place in the history of Indian literature 
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—a riglit which cannot be denied them on the score of their 
being alien in blood. 

Already^ in the middle of the nineteenth century;, it was 
being borne in upon the minds of interested men that a new 
getire of liierattire had been created by reason of the British 
administration of India, A wTitcr in the CalcuHc Review of 
1355 says^ 

Gradually^ year by year^ the ranks of our Anglo^Iodiati writers 
swcll^ and new works are thrown with eager anxiety on the wide 
sea of literature and authorships We have often wished that a 
ftil] list of them aU could be made out and continually supple¬ 
mented as occasion required. A dictionary of Anglo-Indian 
writers, or a histoiy of Anglo-Indian literature^ would form a 
subject of immense inierest and instruction, not merely to the 
griiHp or the litterateur, who makes India and Indians his inter¬ 
ested or idle study, but to the student who wishes to turn over a 
new page in the history of the human mind and the English lan¬ 
guage and thought in a country where circumstances, assocLalloiis 
and ties are so very different from those of every other land. 

In the Lc Bas Prise Essay for iga 7 E. F, Oaten has done 
much to supply this need and I am gladly availing myself of 
the help afforded b 3 ^ his Sketch of Angh-Indian Literature, 
though in sorne respiects the sketch falls short of oompleteness.' 

The interest of Englishmen in Indian literature begins 
fairly early. It will be recalled that Warren Hastings from 
the very first showed such interest and took certain practical 
ways of manifes^ting it. It was fortunate, too, that some of 
the early scholars were not so much intent on the unraveling 
of linguistic problems as to stultify their ability to do creative 
work* 

First and foremost among these we have Sir William Jones, 
whom we have already considered as translator. Sir William 
made an unfortunate beginning as an Orientalist in his over- 

' E, F. A Skfi^h Anglo-Indian Uiefaiun^^. The ^UQtatlons 

frtun Uiii voluinij, mdudrcl here, are by pei^missloD vf Gc^e koutled^^e 
and Squ^, Ltd., LautdaD^ 
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hasty denunciatioD of Doperroa’s version of the Avesta, but 
he sooTt made amends by a work, published in 1773, entitled 
Paems, constjting cfiiefiy 0/ transtations from the Asioiic lan¬ 
guages. When, later on, the poet sought opportunity for 
residence and special study in India itself he found bis desire 
gratified by appointment, in 1783, to an Indian judgeship. So 
it came to pass that from 1783 to 17^4—‘the most important 
of his life’—^Jones was able to give himself to the first-hand 
study of Indian literature and to do what Warren Hastings, 
by reason of official preoccupation, was unable to accomplish. 
We shall not here speak of his interest in Indian music, 
botany, zoology or mythology, but present him solely as the 
poet dealing with Indian themes. He was not a great poet, 
hut bis muse, such as it was, was genuine and certainly stimu¬ 
lated by an environment which quickened powers to the extent 
of their capacity. Apart from translations, the works which 
spring to mind are The Enchanted Fruit or “The Hindu 
Wife,” an antediluvian tale, and the Hymns to ^antdeo 
(Kamadevay. The first-named poem tells how five brothers, 
husbands of one wife, go out to a fruit tree, where one of them 
brings down with his arrow a certain fruit which hung sixty 
cubits in the air. They soon learn from Krishna that the tree 
belongs to a sage and that a curse will overtake them unless, 
by confession of their respective sins, the fruit is replaced. So 
each of the brothers retails his own particular offense and 
after each recital the fruit keeps rising in the air. When the 
wife begins her tale there are still ten feet tacking to the 
bough and after she has finished there are still eight feet. On 
this she is appealed to make a clean breast of her sins. When 
she confesses that a Brahman had once kissed her on the 
cheek the fruit re-attached itself to the branch. 

In the Hymns eight deities are addressed, namely, Kama- 
deva. Kill (under her two names of Durga and BhavanI}, 
Indra, Silrya, Lakshml, Narayana, Sarasvati and Ganga. 
This is Sir William's best original work; occasionally the 
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poet stands out as genuintly distinguished from the scholar. 
There is a line reproduction, for instance, of the idea of mdyi 
in the picture of the ^'mountains whose radiant spires pre¬ 
sumptuous rear their summits to the skies/’ and yet are not: 

Delusive pictures, unsubstantial shows! 

My soul absorbed One only being knows, 

Of all perceptions One abundant source. 

Whence every object every moment flows, 

Suns hence derive their force, 

Hence plauets learn their couise; 

But suns and fading worlds T view no more: 

God only I perceive; God only I adore. 

Of Sir William Jones' original poetic work ifr. Oaten says, 
in his summing up: 

These hjrmns, and to a lesser extent most of Sir William Jones' 
poetical Work, remind the reader, by their combination of sug- 
gesti'i.'e power and petty detail, of those temple friezes which 
Greek sculpture produced in its age of decline, in which no 
deity was ever portrayed unless accompanied by the entire array 
of his appropriate attributes. Despite its defects, however, Jones’ 
Anglo-Indian poetry was a very real aebievement, representing, 
as it did, an honest and by no means unsuccessful attempt to 
enter fully into the spirit of the religious life of India.* 

After some thirty years of sterility, another Anglo-Indian 
poet appeared in the person of John Leyden, famous for a 
prodigious memory, great linguistic ability, and not least for 
his poetic gifts. He was in India from iSoj till bis death in 
rSri, part of the time as Professor of Hindustani in Fort 
William College. He was a friend of Sir Walter Scott who, m 
“The Lord of the Isles,” mourns that 

A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Leyden’s cold remains. 

Yet India stimulated bis muse. His verses often strike a pe¬ 
culiarly poignant note. He saw the darker and cruetcr side 

p. M. 
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of Indian life. At Sagur^ wlien he beheld m infant given to a 
crocodile* he exclaims: 

On sea-girt Sagur’s desert isle 
Mantled with thickets dark and dnn* 

May never morn nor starlight smile* 

Kor ever beam the summer siml 

and asks * 

For pomp of human sacrifice 
Cannot the cniel blood suffice 
Of tigers* which thine island rears ^ 

"'Had longer life been granted to the writer* he might have 
achieved no mean rank among English men of letters. But it 
was not to be^ John t^eyden was* indeed, as bis friend. Sir 
Walter Scott* said* *a lamp too early quenched^' ” ^ 

Reginald Heber (17S3-1S36) was already in some repute for 
his poetry when he arrived id India as Bishop of Calcutta, 
His priae poem* ^Talestine/' has gained some degree of fame and 
his hymns for certain of the Christian seasons were favorably 
known. One hymn* “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains/’ is still 
a favorite missionary hjinti* though the author had not yet seen 
^Iiidia's coral strand’ and cast an undeserv^ed slur upon the 
people of Ceylon* Heber"s Indian verses are mainly those of a 
self-confessed exile* though not without appreciation of the 
loveliness of a land which was* however* darkened by the 
absence of dear ones* So* in his verses to his wife* Heber 
writes i 

If thou wert by my side* my love* 

How fast wnuld evening fail 
In green Bengala's paling grove* 

Listening the nightingale. 

For the rest* there is mention of ‘broad Hindustan’s sultry 

■ Sir Wa^lter Scott wrote hU of for the Edmbvrik 

of iSli; the Pneiicitl REminnj Wftt pvbBsli^ 
widi ft mei&fiKr by tlie RevErend Jaiscj Morton. 
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meads,' of ^black Almorah’^ hillp* of ^Dellii's kmgly gates,’ and* 
finally— 

Thy towers, Bambay, ^eam bright, they say, 

Across the dark blue sea] 

But ne^er ’«Tre hearts so light and py 
As then shall meet m thee. 

Aias, there was to be no meeting again on earth, for the good 
bisbop died three years after touching upon Indian soil.* 

Apart from two or three whom we must single out for more 
special mentioop there are not a great many more true Anglo- 
TndJan poets. Sir Alfred Lyall, in his ^^Sivap or Mors Janua 
Vitae,” and bis ^^Medilaiions of a Hindu Prince/' shows himself 
sensitive to the atmosphere of **this mystical India” where 
*^the deities hover and swarm/' but he is not at heart in India 
and thinks of it as land of regrets.” Meredith Parker 
draws the theme of his “The Draught of Immortality'^ from the 
^falta&Adr{^ta^ “a poem which does not deserve to be forgot¬ 
ten/' but his Pegasus reaches no remarkable altitude. Henri 
Derozio writes his ^Takir of Jungheerap” but since he is Eura¬ 
sian and Indian bom he comes under the head of Anglo-Indian 
poets in a somewhat diiferent sense than do the rest. At times 
he writes exquisitelyp as, for example, in the lines: 

My native land bath heavenlicst bowers. 

Where hourb niby-chccked might dwell. 

And they are gemmed with buds and flowers 
Sweeter than lips or lute may tell- 

Some have termed Derozio ^the national bard of modem India' 
and his Indian patriotism is beyond question. He died, how- 
e\Tr, too soon for the full development of his powers. It is 
the price tnany men of talent have had to pay for residence in 
India. 

I must refer to Mr. Oaten^s essay for mention of such other 

*Sm the Worki of Htbtr, 1841; |bo Mfmak by 

Grar^ Smjtbf 1895. 
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ViTiters ^ Mary Leslie, Calder Campbell, H. G. Keene^ C. A. 
Kelly, Trego Webb, and a few others. They had noie in their 
day, but fade from the literary sky by coiaparUon with two 
names, one—that of Sir Edwin Arnold—of a past generation, 
and the other— that of Rudyard Kipling (happily still with 
us)—of a generation that is fast passing. 

Sir Edwin Arnold began early as a poet with the winning 
of the Newdigate PriKe. In 1856 he went out to Poona as 
Principal of the Dekkan College* Later he was made a Fellow 
of Bombay University and commenced the translations which 
made his reputation as an interpreter of Indian literature. It 
was, however, after his return to England to become a leader- 
writer for the Daily Teiegraph that he wrote the poem—^^‘The 
Light of Asia*—by which he is best known. This went through 
siiity editions in England and eighty in America in the course 
of a few y^rs and was the more striking a success by com¬ 
parison wath the bter *'Ligbt of the World*’^ It is to Sir Edwin 
Arnold stfll that most Western writers owe their impression of 

the Savior of the World, 

Lord Buddha—Prince Siddhartha styled on earth— 

In earth and Heavens and Hells incomparable, 
AU-bonored, Wisest, Best^most pitiful, 

The teacher of Nirvana and the Law, 

Of this poem we have already spoken in the chapters on 
Buddhism and it is sufficiently well knovm to make further 
quotation unnecessary^ It should not be forgotten, however, 
that Sir Edwin Arnold*s poetic treasure trove includes much 
else beside the legend of the Buddha. There are his transla¬ 
tions of the Nala and Damayantf, the GHa-gomnda^ and his 
Indian Idyls, Mr. Oaten expre^es a reasonable judgment of 
the greater poem as follows: 

As to Sir Edwin Arnold’s final place in English literature It is 
for time to decide. TTioiigh the excessive sweetness of his work 
sometimes cloys, and it b often difficult to breathe In the Oriental 
atmosphere of hb poems, we may reasonably hope that a cerlain 
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length of life will be given to lii 5 masterpiece. The novelty of 
the subject gained his poem a hearing^ but in time the know!' 
edge which he conveys will become commcmpkce^ and other poets^ 
Indian and Englishp will sing of Buddha's hfe. Future genera- 
tions will ask whether in TAe IJgki tf/ is to be found a special 
insight into Can lama's love and gentleness and purity of lifep 
and if these things are lacking in comparison with what might 
have been, The Ught of Ask win then fijsL taste of mortality* 
At present we are^fastluaied by its beauty^ but often the humble 
wildBower of the forest outlasts the beautiful exotic.® 

It is somewhat remarkable that the Nobel Prize for litera¬ 
ture should have been, bestowed upon two such strongly con¬ 
trasted India-bom geniuses as Rudyard Kipling (1907) and 
Rabindranath Tagore (19*3)- Many are today alive who 
recall the thrill with w^hich they first entered the new world 
of India as it was opened for them by Plain Tales from Ike 
HiUSf Barrack-room Ballads^ The Phantom Rickshaw, and— 
later^— K!m, and the Jungle Books. By now Kipling has for 
many lost something of his old magic p hut this is in part be¬ 
cause* hb revelation of one side of Indian life was so complete 
that other and later work leaves us a little cold. That a young 
boy at the age of something under twenty should return from 
a period of schooling in England to tvrite the thin, paper- 
covered bocks which in a few years were to conquer the 
attention of the world is one of the miracles of literary history. 
It surely justifies the claim of the poet in Departmeniol 
Dillies: 

I have written the tale of our life 
For a sheltered people's mlrth^ 

Ip jesting gui5e,-“but ye are wise, 

And ye know what the jest is worth. 

Many have given a more or less full account of Kipling^ his 
virtues, his faullSt and withal his achievements. Many ate 
the things for which his worst enemies are inclined to praise 
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Mm, and for which bis kindliest eulogists are bound to con¬ 
demn him- Many are the voices raised to protest that Kipling 
gives us neither a true picture of official life nor of the native 
Indian sou!. 

Nevertheless, with all qualifications, to give Kipling his due, 
we have to set him in the very forefront of those who have 
made India real to the outside world. He is loyal to that de¬ 
partmental life of which he writes and sings with such terrible 
sincerity: 

By the brand upon my shoulder, by the gall of dinging steel, 

By the well the whips have left me, by the scars that never heal; 
By eyes grown old with staring through the sun wash on the brine, 
1 am paid in full for service,—would that service still were mine! 

He is loyal, again, to the country and city of his birth—could 
sing of ^beautiful Bombay': 

Surely in toil or fray 
Under an alien sky^ 

G>mfort it is to say: 

'“Of po mean city am 
(Neither by service nor fee 
Came I to mine estate— 

Mother of dties to me, 

For I was bom in her pie, 

Between the palms and ibe sea 
Where the world-end steamers wait)^ 

Above all, he was loyal to the traditiotial spirit of the great 
literature we have been endeavoring to describe. The old 
beast fable came back to life in the Jungle Bo^fks, which cap¬ 
tured the heart of the West Just as the older animal stories 
had captured the imagination of the East. Kim became a 
revelation of the Indian soul such as led many to pardon the 
author for earlier things. 

Perhaps the time had hardly come for that marriage of East 
and West wMch Alexander the Great, in his grandiose way, 
had once attempted to bring about. But it has been an 
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unkiDd fate which led so tmny to misquote KipHng oo the 
possibilities of Oriental and Occidental agreement by with¬ 
holding the last couplet of a famous quatrain: 

Foi: there is neither East nor Westj Border, nor Bneedp nor 
Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, thou^ they come from 
the ends of the earth. 

One of the nfost unielenling critics of Kipling has been 
Richard Le Gallienne, ajid we may give in conclusion his ver¬ 
dict on the writer in question as “evidently a born story-teller, 
the last minstrel of the bar-parlor, the hsh-liar of the smoking- 
room ^ the dash-Iigbt man of American jonmallsm, the English 
^pubiic-schooF man who brilliantly don't you knows his way 
through a story: here were all these, plus that 'something, 
something" that makes 'not a fourth sound hut a star.- * 

The mention of Kipling has brought us trom the held of 
poetry to that of fiction, and, in bringing this chapter to a 
close, we may mention certain lights of Anglo-Indian fiction 
which are surely not among the lights that failed^ 

Tt is becoming natural that traveled Englishmen, and siill 
more that traveled EnglishwomeHj inclined to novel-writmgp 
should—following the steps of Kipling—set themselves to the 
working of so promising a vein. Among those who have done 
so with more or less conspicuous success may he namai ;Mrs. 
B* M- Croke, Jfrs. Everard Cotes {Sara J, Duncan), ^laud 
Diver^ Eli^beth Barrington, and B. Hockley. Leaving 
these, however, to the homage of their many and sincere ad¬ 
mirers, we select for particular mention two names which 
seem to stand apart—though, alas, not unlikely to suffer too 
early an occultationn 

Indeed, in the case of the elder of these—Colonel Jfeadows 
Taylor—it is becoming increasingly difficult to get track of 
those enthralling books, Tam^ Ttppoa Sultan^ Seela^ and the 

* Ridlard L« Callknnct iZiuJjwrii KlpUng: a Cfiiidsm. * 
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rest. Nay more, in a recent reading of Tipptfo SvUan, I found 
to my sorrow the English part of the story intolerably old- 
fashioned and even dulL But this Is not true of the Indian 
portions and I fancy I am only one of many who would wel¬ 
come a new edition of the books recalled over a gulf of forty 
years. 

Philip Meadows Taylor, bom in i8oS, was sent out to 
India at the age of fifteen and, after a brief experience of 
business life, entered the service of the Nizam and began that 
long career of campaigning and administration which so emi¬ 
nently qualified him to write on Indian subjects. His investi¬ 
gations into Tbuggism enabled him to write The Confessims 
of a Thug, an able and successful first novel. It was only after 
his strenuous experience in India, in the course of ivhich, as in 
charge of the State of Sborapore, he had notable success as 
pacificator and administrator, that he wrote bis most famous 
books, Tara (a Blahratta tale), Ralph Dartiellf Seeta fa story 
of the Mutiny), Tippoo Sultan (a story of the Mysore war), 
and A Noble Queen. He returned to India once again but died 
on the way home in 1876. Of Colonel Taylor’s Indian novels 
Richard Garnett says: 

They are one and all brilliant books, rich in strikuig character 
and picturesque incident, and displaying the most intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with native life and habits of thought. Confetsiofts 
of a Thug, the most entertaining of Taylor’s fictions, owes every¬ 
thing to his observation, being literal fact in the garb of imagina¬ 
tive narrative/ 

The second name, with which we will close our list, is that 
of the recently deceased woman who continued to write about 
Indb to the very end of a long and useful life—Mrs, Flora 
Annie Steel Mrs. Steel, born in 1847, died as recently as lozS. 
Sbe married an Indiart civilian and lived in the land of her 
husband's adoption, which was also the land of her own love, 
for twenty-two years. Not contcot with the life of a mere 

^ See article «ii T#ylpr in The DktioMty cj Naiiotul Btetrapky. 
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observer, she became an inspectress of schools and in this way 
gained the familiarity with native life which is characteristic 
even of her stories which deal mainly with AngIo-Ind.iaiis, 

Her writing includes novels such as The Potter’s Thumb, 
From the Five Rivers, Teles of the Puttfab, The Flower of 
Forgiveness, and fn the P&rmanent ITcy. Of The PottePs 
Thumb Mr, Oaten writes: 

i 

Tn that novel she created several characters who fade very 
slowly from the mind. With the exception of Miilvancy and 
Kimball O'Hara, Mrs. Ikkyntcm is perhaps the most complete and 
clever study to be found lo any Anglo-lndiaja stoty^ though 
Mrs* Hawksbee would have been superior to her, if her creator 
bad given himself time to develop the character- . * * Mrs. Boyn¬ 
ton’s character is not hastily struck out in the first few lines but 
is slowly evolved during seven hundred pages. Scarce an lod- 
rfent IS introduced which has not some direct bearing on the 
story and its clima.^- T&c Poiter^s Thumb is a work of art and 
puts Mrs. Steel iq the very forefroot of Anglo-Indian novelists* 

And now we have conceded enough to the importance of the 
foreigner in thU vast field of Indian literature. I-et us return 
to India proper for our final survey of the native literature* 

“Oaten, 0p, p. i6f. 
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CHAPTER XXXVni 

MODERN WRTTEEtS IN INDIA 

Is WesEctti cToIture b ladh. pertn^nuit Rntills ef 

lufiLicnn of tbe pbsioiuiKS—Ram Mohun Roy^ prophet of nfonu— 
Building of a golden bridge—The Hindu CoUefc of CaTHnitta—The 
Br^ma SamiJ--Kcsfaab Chumbr Sen—Debcodnumth Tagore—The 
Atilobiograpky nt tbc Mahar^lii—The faOure of tlic Siamij—Dayiiunda 
Sans^i'al.i^ foLindcT of the Ajrya Suiiaj—The renaiuance of Bengali 
litcmturc—'Michael Madha Sudan—BankEm Cbandar Chafterjec, ^tbe 
Scott of Bengal f—Bengfll^a first grsde dramatiH—Ram Naxayan Tark- 
aratna—Romesh Chandu Dutt^ poct» noveliit, historian^ transbLtoTr 
administrator—The Dwll family—Torn and Aiu Butt—Aicdejit Mol- 
tads and Lt^rttds of J^imfwdoN—Heirs of unfulfilled renown—^The 
women poets of India—Elien Goreh—Sirojbj NaidiJ—Onejllini and 
Ansver^Tka Plitto-Play^ of HmuTdhan—Rabindranath Tagorct 
comprchensi^Tness—The Tagore family—Penoiial cqxrlence of the 
poet—The tmnslatiom—Tlie Javonilia^mia^TA^ Wr^ck-^Tke Kmg 
of tk€ Dark €kamtN^^mnjidi—Tkr C^Wcufr—TA* The 

philosophy of Tagore—The port of the rains—The post and the pnAcnU 


My naihe Imd, / /oyc thee slUI! 

Thcre^s bctmty yei upon thy lonely share; 
And nai a tre^t und ml a rUl^ 

But €an ifty soul toith rapture thrUl^ 
Though glory dwell more* 

What though those temples now are lone 
Where guardian angels long did dwell; 

What though from broohs that sa^y nm. 
The naiads are for ever gone — 

Cone with t^ir sounding shell/ 

Those days of mythic tale and song, 

When dusky -warriors in their martial pride^ 
Strode the sea-beat shores along^ 

While with tkeh fame the valleys rung. 

And turned the foe aside. 

Siusm CnyNixut DtnT> 
in A TitiOH 0/ ond Other Poetns * 


t 

* By permkskiD pf the OxSozd Umvmlty Flesa. 


N o qaestfon has been more discussed of recent years 
than that which concerns the permanent influence 
of the West upon the general culture of India. 
JJany writers ha;:^ been of the opinion that all foreign in¬ 
fluence must be necessarfly of the moat temporary and 
tenuous character. A generation or so ago Meredith Town¬ 
send was quite explidt in expressing this belief. “After fifty 
years’ study of the subject ” he writes, “I do not believe that, 
with the possible exception of a single moveineni, Europe has 
ever permartentiy influenced Asia, and I cannot help doubting 
whether in the future it ever will," * By the ‘single move^ 
meut’ Mr. Townsend means the first invasion of the .Aryan- 
speaking people in prehistoric times j nothing from Europe 
since that long-distant event appears to him to have hcen of 
any consequence. 

This is a somewhat extreme view to take, and, so far as the 
history of nineteenth century Indian literature is concerned, 
an inaccurate one. Macaulay’s famous Minute of iSj5 was 
probably in support of a mistaken policy; nevertheless, the 
decision to use the English language and English methods of 
education has been far from lacking in permanent result. We 
might even say that the creation of an Indian nationalism, in 
the sense in which it is now understood, is to a cousiderable 
extent the consequence of introducing the English language as 
a unifying tongue. It will be seen also, I believe, in the 
course of the present chapter, that many of the modern 
Indian writers, from Ram hlohun Roy to Rabindranath 
Tagore, bear upon their work the impress of the West as well 
as that of their native Orient. 

By the end of the eighteenth century European ipissiouaiies 

« MuoiiCb Towuseud, UNtf Eajgpe, p, ifi. 
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and educatioBalists had brought about in India the same kind 
of interest in Indian literature that the European philologists 
had excited in England^ France^ and Germany. The hrst 
English newspaper appeared in India in 17S0 and the first 
vernacular paper in 1822. Not only was the Bible translated 
and printed in ntany of the Indian vernaculars, but^ largely 
through the efforts of William Carey, first Professor of 
Sanskritg. Marathi, and Bengali at Fort Si. William, editions 
of the Rdfndyarta and MaMbfidrata and other classics were 
published. 

It was plahily the result of the foreign enthusiasm for 
learning that led to the appearance of Ram Mohun Roy as a 
prophet of reform. *"Tf one were asked," writes Dr. Ban- 
nerjea, '"to point to the Indian through whose courageous 
efforts a golden bridge was first erected uniting the progres¬ 
sive, practical traditions of the flTest with the sublime idealism 
of the East, I should point to Ram Mohun Roy/* * He has 
been described as the Tather of Modem India/ but he was 
also, at least in part, the child of the new Occidental learning. 

Ram ilohun Roy was born in Lower Bengal in 17 74 * the 
year when the first governor general of India was appointed. 
In his earliest years he was influenced fay the Christian attitude 
rather than by the Muhammadan abhorrence of idols. At the 
age of siicteen he began to write pamphlets against idolatry- 
pamphlets which became more and more numerous after his 
father*s death. To the study of English he now gave himself 
with such success that his style earned the praise of Jeremy 
Bentham for its *grace, ease and precision/ His views on 
religion, and especially his opposition to saiit led to much 
persecution. ”Tbis/' he says, “raised such a feeling against 
me that I was at last deserted by every person except two or 
three Scottish friends, to whom and to the nation to which they 
belong I always feel grateful” 

At this (jime Ram ^lohun Roy was particularly anxious to 

Nt Eamserjea, Indians Nation BtdldO'St p* 4Q. 
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recall the mind of India to the andent scriptures of the Veda 
writings with which at this time few, outside the Brahmans^ 
were acquainted. But he also printed translations in Bengali, 
and in iSi g published in English as well as Bengali his trans¬ 
lation of certain of the Upanishads, In the following year, in 
cooperation with David Hare, he founded the Hindu CdlJegc 
Calcutta, where Richardson and the Eurasian DercKEio also 
taught. Later caflie the publication of The Precept $ 0} Jesus, 
a work which pleased neither Hindus nor Christians, though 
written to uphold the doctrine of '‘One God, who has equally 
subjected all creatures, without distinction of caste, rank, or 
wealth, to change, disappointment, pain, and death, and has 
equally admitted all to be partakers of the bountiful mercies 
which he has lavished over Nature.” Ram Mohun Roy never 
professed himself a Christian, but owned; “I have found the 
doctrines of Christ more conducive to moral principles, and 
belter adapted for the use of rational beings than any others 
which have come to my knowledge,” 

In rgaj he threw himself into the movement for the wider 
diffusion of English instruction as opposed to ‘the Sanskrit 
system of education’ and strangely enough found himself in 
opposition to the views of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction. 

But Ram Alohuo Roy’s greatest work was religious rather 
than educational. Tn iSjS, after studying the Old Testament 
in Hebrew* and the New Testament in Greek, he arrived at 
certain definite convictions and founded the Brahma Sam&j, 
or “Society of Believers in Brahma, the Supreme Spirit.” The 
first church of the Brahma Samaj was founded in Calcutta in 
1830. Sir if. Monier-Williauis says that Ram ilohun Roy was 
“perhaps the first earnest minded investigator of the science 
of comparative religion that the world has produced.” That 
his religious studies were not barren is shown by the part he 
played in the suppression of salt, a reform for whii^ Ram Mo- 
bun Roy shares credit with Lord William Bentinck. In 1830 
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the reformer^ “the first Indian of rant and infiuence to cross 
"the black water/ ” sailed for England where his constitution 
prc\^ unequa] to the change of dimate and where he died in 
1333 ^ He was buriedj without rdigious servicej first in the 
garden of his hostess, hfiss Castle* and later in the cemetery of 
Amo^s Vale, Bristol Thou^ a Brahman to the last* the vision 
of thi^ wise and compassionate Indian was—to quote the words 
of Dr^ Banncrjea—"that of a Christian India, industrialised* 
sodally emancipated and self-governing. Perhaps he felt that 
the tide of Western influence would carry everything before 
it,"^ 

The Brahma Samaj, after the death of Rim Mohnn Roy, 
seemed only too likely to die a natural death, hut it survived 
partly because of the generosity of Dwarkanath Tagore, grand- 
father of the poet* and partly through the emergence of a 
3*oiing man of genius and devotion* Keshab Chundar Sen, The 
accession of Debendranath Tagore, father of the poet* in 
marked by the publication of a monthly periodical* and the 
clearer enunciation of the faith in the Seven ArtIcJes, attracted 
a number of other infiuentiai men to the Samaj, including 767 
of the Brahman caste. Keshab Chundar Sen wets of the 
Vaidyar caste and he only joined the society formally in 1S61. 
But, once connected with It, he threw tip a lucrative position 
and henceforth used his eloquence and energy efl^ectively in 
the cause of reform. So far did he go in the renunciation of 
Hindu rites that by 1S66 he was forced to part company with 
the Maharshi, Debendranath Tagore* whose original society 
was henceforth known as the Adi (“origimF) Brahma Samajp* 
There were few doctrinal differences* but Keshab Chundar Sen 
was much nearer to the Christian position and is often quoted 
for the famous declaration of faith: 

It is Christ who rules British India and not the British Gov- 

* Sec E. CoikttT lift and LfUerr Ram Mahan Ray. 

Nicol MacNicol, Encydopadi^ Rdipan and 

Ethics. 
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crmt 3 ent. England has sect out a treincDdiOus moral feme in iLe 
life and character of that mighty prophet to conquer and hold 
this vast empire. None but Jesus, none but Jesus, none but 
Jesus, ever deserved this bright, this precious diadem, India, and 
Jesus shall have it, 


This declaration was made in 1879 when it was beiieved 
that a great future lay ahead for the Samaj. Unfortunately, 
tMs hope proved.illusive. Kieshab rendered valuable help to 
the movement by developing it riiually and liturglcally, but 
he fell from grace—in the opinion of manj'-—by permitting 
his minor daughter to be married to the Prince of Cooch^ 
Behar, and suffered, in consequence, much loss of influence. 

Nor did the Adi Br^ma Samdj flourish any better, in spite 
of the saintly devotion of the great mystic, Debcndranath 
Tagore. Dr. HacNicol testifies that “the Autobiography of 
Mahorsbi Debendranath Tsgort is undoubtedly the most 
notable religious document that has appeared in India in re¬ 
cent years and is deserving of dose study by all who would 
understand the movements of the tides of religious desire 
within that land." 

The Maharahi was boro in 1817 and his career until hU 
death in 1905 carries us through the main course of the move¬ 
ment with which he so enthusiastically identified himself. He 
was in no sense attracted to Christianity and indeed rejoiced 
in his movement as counteracting the efforts of the mission¬ 
aries. But he was, nevertheless, profoundly dissatisfied with 
the logical result of Hindu monism and declared: *'WTiat we 
want is to worship God. If the worshipper and the object of 
worship be one, then how can there be any worship?" The 
presence of God was to him indeed a very present fact and it 
may seem strange that his passionate mysticism has won so 
little the heart of modern India. The Brahma Samaj today is 
but a shadow of the influence it once promised to become. 


• Orifftnally publislicd In in CiLlnitta, It has reapa^icd with 
intoEstinff introducUoa by Evdyn Uadcrbilt 
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One reason, possibly^ for the failure 1 ms been ibe constant 
temptation of the Samaj to split over apparently Insignificant 
details of belief or practice. This tendency is illustrated by 
the creation in 1877 of another tbeistic society known as the 
Ar\m Samaj, relying solely upon the authority of the Veda, 
The founder of the movementj at present numbering someth ing 
like forty thousand adherents^ wbs a Brahman named Daya^ 
nanda Sarasvati who was born in 1E24 andidied in 1883^ He 
was brought up as a strict Hindu, but early ^ve up his belief 
in idol worship, though he retained till the end the Hindu 
teachings as to the Veda and the doctrine of samsdra. Some 
have called Dayananda the Luther of Hinduism and there is 
some force in the comparison. The pronounoemeot by the 
Indian swamij, on November 17, 1S79J that polytheism was a 
monstrous frauds was sufficiently startling to the assemblage 
before which the statement was made. Since that day Daya- 
nanda's greatness has been generally conceded, even though 
his ^Back to the Vedas* slogan has had no remarkable success- 
As a man of letters the head of the 4'\jya Samlj has made 
commentaries on the Veda thought to be "more ingenjou^ than 
ingenuous’* and his influence^ and that of his followers, has 
aided the foundation and mamtenance of schools. Madame 
Blavatsky (whatever be the view one may take of her au¬ 
thority) has left her testimony to the effect that 'Tndia never 
saw a more learned Sanskrit scholar, a deeper metnphysiciani 
a more wonderful orator, and a more fearless denunciator of 
any mdl that Dayananda since the time of Qamkaradmrya.*^ * 

In the first three quarters of the nineteenth century there 
w'as a real renaissance of Bengali literature. Of this Romesh 
Chandar Dutt writes as follows ^ 

Eveiy' revolution is attended with vigor and the present one 
Is no exception to the rule. Nowhere in the anii4!ls of Bengali 
literature are so many or 50 bright names found crowded together 
in the limJtated ^ace of one century as those of Mohiuj 

■ See iVt>ii Ssunllj,'- Ency^hpadia a/ ReUgion tmd EiidtLS. 
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Rojtj Akbay Kumar Dutt^ Isvar Chandar Vidyasagar, Isvar 
Chandar Guptn^ Madhu Sudan Dutt^ Hem Chandar Bannerjea, 
Bankim Giandar Chatterjeej and Dimbandu Mitra. Within the 
three quarters of the present century^ prose^ bLank verses his¬ 
torical bcrion^ and drama have been introduced for the first time 
in the Bengal literature and works of imagination have been 
written which leave the highest and b^t efforts of previous 
centuries far behind.^ 

This may sewn exaggerated but in any case several of the 
above-mentioned writers have a permanent place in the his¬ 
tory of Indian literature^ Akhay Kumar Dull and jMIchacI 
Madhu Sudanj prose writers and essayistS;, ^ ^ sociai 

reformers—the latter also a dramatist who turned to the 
writing of Christian poetry and is sometimes called the 'Mil- 
ton of Bengal*—though iaQuenced by English culture are no 
^bastard bantlings of Western dvilizationJ Bankim Chandar 
Chatterjee (i833^1894) is Bengal's greatest novelbt^ Hhe Scott 
of Bengal/ He was the first BA, of Calcutta University and 
manifestly under the influence of Sir Walter. But his novels,, 
Durgcs NGndim* Kopala Kutidala f Mrmalimf BtsAa BrikAa^ 
and the rest, are all full of the atmosphere of native life* The 
best-loved story of all is the Krishna CharUa, published in 
1836. It is, sa >'3 Dr* Frazer, 

» « ^ the crowning work of all his labors. It inculcates^ with 
aB the purity of style of which the novelist was so perfect a 
Tnaster, a pure and devout revival of Hiuduisnip founded on 
monotheistic principles. . . * Bankim Chaudar Chatterjee is the 
first great creative genius modem India has produced. For the 
Western reader hi$ novels are a revelatioa of the Inward spirit 
of Indian life and thought.*' 

Dinabandhu Mitra is Bengal*s first great dramatist. He 
wrote in i860 a fiercely satirical play called the Nii Darpartf 

~ J, H, Gtipta, Lift and iff Rcm^esk Ckundir p. 64. 

■Translated by C. C, McdkcrjL 

■ TiaiL'IalE^ by H. A. D- PMlfps, 

W. Frutr^ iMcrary lltslory of hidiOf pp. 419^439. By 
of T. Fisher Unwin C^i. ^ 
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or «The Indigo-Planting Mirror,” It deiils with certain abuses 
in the planting of indigo such as fater led to the appointment 
of a commission and an exhaustive inquiry. The general tone 
of the satire is illustrated by the frequently quoted lines: 

The missionaries have destroyed the caste, 

The factory monkeys have destroyed the rice* 

The play proved a very effective weapon in the hands of those 
who were interested in social reform-^ven I>e;fond Sts merit as 
literature. 

Aoother dramatist, not meotioned in the quotation above 
from Jlr. Dutt, is Ram Narayan Tarkaratna, who even earlier 
fin iS54]> produced the play, Kulitta Kula Sufviisa, exposiog 
and denouncing the evils of Kulio Brahmanism. 

Outside of Bengal, about this same time, we have a very 
distinguished scholar and author in Kasmath Trimbak Telang 
fiS^o-tSpj), a native of Bombay and iu his last years vice 
chancellor of his university. He was a thorough Sanskrit as well 
as an English scholar and was the first Indian to hold the 
office of president in the local branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, He translated the Bhag<tv(td-gita into English, wrote 
learnedly on the Ramayana, translated Lessing^s NatJian, tke 
Wile into Marathi, and in the same vernacular wrote an essay 
on “Social Compromise.” 

Jurist, statesman, scholar, orator, poet, lover of Nature, and 
meditative sage, he remains to the West lie convincing proof 
that “it is by the word and the example of him and bis like 
that India must be regenerated, and the moral endowments of 
her children made noble, serviceable for the general welfare of 
mankind,” “ 

In the second half of the nineteenth century one of the most 
distinguished figures in India is that many-sided man of letters, 
Romesh Chandar Dutt (iS4S-TgDo), for many years recog¬ 
nized also as "the ablest native member of the Indian Civil 

Hid,, pjv 4^5.446, 
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Service/' Bora in Calcutta and married at tie age of fifteen^ 
Mr. Du It sailed several years later for England to compete 
for Civd Service- Successful in the examination^ he traveled 
extensively in Europe and this led to his first literary experi- 
meat. Three Years in Europe. Back in India, he produced 
his well-known and useful History of BengBf Literaiure, and 
then settled down, in the mtervals of official business, to the 
writing of his-historical novels, many of which have gone 
through numerous editions. A little later he found pleasure 
in a return to India’s andent literature and made a Bengali 
translation of the Rig-veda which earned the hearty congratu¬ 
lations of Western scholars such as Max ^Miiller and E- B. 
Cowell. It is interesting to note that in India appreciation 
of Mr* Duu's scholarship was tempered by alarm over the 
spectacle of a non-Brahman laying sacrilegious hands upon 
the sacred literature. A violent controversy was the result 
which, however, only added to the sale of the first complete 
Bengali version of the Rig-veda. OtherSi mere wisely, recog¬ 
nised in the translation a patriotic service. '^Modern India/' 
said they^ ^^as it seeks to give effect to the lessons which it 
has learned from the West, draws nearer to its own ancient 
traditions and habits of life/' The Lays of Andent India 
followed soon after and bore witness to the poet’s genuine 
skill in the rendering of Indian themes into metrical English 
composition^ 

During iSSS and the two following years Mr. Dutt attempted 
what was perhaps the most ambitious effort of his life, namely, 
a History of Civilisation in Anderti India —a gigantic task, 
especially when one realizes the heavy burden of official re¬ 
sponsibility the author was at this time carrying. This work 
was widely acdaimed by ioreign scholars and added greatly 
to Mr. Dutt's reputation as a scholar and writer. 

The last years were marked hy a return to the novel form 
of literature and a number of stories on social topics added to 
the long list of writings produced by this Indefatigable author. 
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So far we Mve said nothing of the translation of the epicSj 
of which the McthabMrata appeared in 1893 and the Rbmi- 
yana in the following year, nor of Mr. DuU's contributions 
as an original pcset. Of his friend B* L+ Gupta he wrote ^ 

And with me a friend true-hearted 
SiLent from his parents parted. 

Shared with me my hopes and fearS| 

Stc)>od by me in joy and tears, * 

Stood by me these forty ycarsl 
Dfe is sweeter, Efe is dearer^ 

When true friendship links ns nearer, 

Heart to heart and hand to hand. 

As in youth, in age wc stands 

.And of his brother, Jogesh, also a poeU 

Yet if patience in our woe, 

Trial and trouble silent borne, 

Sanctifies this life below, 

Saint's white garment thou hast worn* 

Thine is sweet-soiJed resignation, 

And thy life a dedication.** 

Few families in India have given more votaries to the 
Muses than the Dutts. No history of nineteenth century 
Indian literature may omit allusion to the two sisters, too 
early claimed by death, Toru and Aru Dutt. Tom, the third 
child, was bom in 1S56 and died at the early age of 21, Her 
first work was A S&eaf Gtemcd in French Fields, but she was 
induced by Edmund Gosse to turn from European to Indian 
subjects, and in 1883 was published her best-known work 
Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. She is at her 
happiest in these poems, but she is also capable of fine de-^ 
scriptive effects, as in her Sita^ 

Three happy children in a darkened roomE 
What do they gaze on with wide-open eyes? 

A dense, dense forest where no sun-beam pries, 
i\nd in its centre a cleared spot.—There bloom 

GirpUi, op. ett. 
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Gigantic flowers on creepers that embrace 

Tall trees; there, m a quiet, lucid lake 

The white swans glide; there whirring from the brake," 

The peacock spring; there, herds of wild deer race; 

There patches gleam with yellow waving gram; 

There blue smoke from strange altars rises light; 

There dwells in peace the poet-anchorite. 

How easy to T^^sualUe such a scene as thisl Aru Dutt, the 
second child and oldest daughterp died in 1874, of consumptioDp 
three years before her sister. She, loo, ivas -the heir of un¬ 
fulfilled renown*^ WTiat the promise was may be inferred 
from the first lines of the little poem, “Still Barred Thy Doors.^* 

Still barred thy doors! The far east glows^ 

The morning wind blows fresh and free^ 

Should not the hour that wakesithe rose 
Awaken also thee? 

Ail look for thee, Love^ Light and Songp 
Light In the sky deep red above. 

Song in the lark of pinion strong, 

And in my heart, true Love. 

The story is told of Gosse's amazement p on opening an unat* 
tractive pamphlet of verse, to oome upon this poem.^* 

India bad never been altogether lacking in her w^oman 
poets.’* Even in the Rig-vcda there was Ghosha with her 
Prayer to the Alvins, and the vernacular poetry of India’s 
iliddle Ages had several quite distinguished poetesses. But 
the latter part of the nineteenth century had an unusual num¬ 
ber of gifted Indian women writing for the most part in 
English and from the Christian rather than from the Hindu 
point of view. Beside Aru and Toru Dutt there were Heman- 
tabala Dutt, Ellen Goreh and, in special seme of outstanding 
abilityp Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. Miss Goreh wrote of the service 
of love: 

Set rraicr, p#* pp. 430 - 434 - 

Margaret hlaiLXicpIp P^cmi by iitdiaa Warntn, *0x10X0 Umvenity 

Pr«s. 
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By ]ov« all others serving: 

Though love’s reward be pain; 

From duly never swervliig, 

When Love's commapds are plain. . . * 

Go onward* onward singing* 

Upon thy joyful way; 

Thy happy praises bringing 
To Love's high throne each day. 

I 

Dr. MacNicoI says it is not perhaps an accident that tie only 
hymn by an Indian induded in Western coUeciions is EUen 
Goreh^s hymn beginning * 

In the secret of His presence 
How my soul delights to hide. 

Mrs. Sarojini Kaidu* though also writing in English* is 
much more Indian in the atmosphere of her poetry. In her 
case also* as in that of Torn Duit* Edmund Gosse was the 
good angel, turning the writer from exotic to native and 
national themes. He found hetp as he sa>'S, ^^marvelous in her 
mental maturity* amaisingiy well-read, and far beyond a West¬ 
ern child in all her acqminumce with the world.^^ Under 
air. Cossets advicej and that of other English friends* Mrs. 
Naidu rapidly found her proper vein and produced in suc¬ 
cession the three fine collections of l3friGS* The Bird af Time 
{S^in^s cf L6ve, Dcatk^ and i/re Spring)f The Golden 
Threshold, and The Broken Wing (Songs of Love, Deaik, ond 
Desitny}, The last title h suggested by Mr. Gokhale's ques¬ 
tion: ^*\^Tiy should a song-bird like you have a broken wing?'* 
and the poet puts Question and .Answer la the following beau¬ 
tiful and pathetic lines: 


Qi^estion 

The great dawn breaks^ Lbe mournful night is past, 
From the deep age-long sleep she wakes at Laslt 
Sweet an^ long-slumbering buds of gladness ope 
Fresh lips to the returning winds of hope. 
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Our eager hearts reiiiew tbdr mdiaiit flight 
Towards the gloiy of renascent light. 

Life and oirr land await their destined spring. . . » 
Song-bird, why dost thou bear a broken wing? 

Answer 

Shalt spring that wakes mine ancient land again 
Call to my jrild and sufferLtig heart in vain? 

Or Fate’s blind arrows still the p^yng note 
Of my far-reachingp frail, unconqnered throat? 

Or a weak, bleeding pinion daunt or tire 
My flight to the high realm of my desire? 

Behold, I rise to meet the destined spring 
And scale the stars upon my broken wlngE 

Her affection, once aroused for Indian themes, never hence¬ 
forth waned or Sagged. She sinp m ^^Xasturtitinis” of India^^ 
beloved heroines, Sita, ^akuntala, DraupadT, Damayantl; in 
^The Flute-Player of Brindaban'^ her Joy in KrUhna Is like the 
ecstasy of one of the old Vaishnavite saints. 

Why dost thou play thy matchless flute 
Neath the kadatnba tree, 

And wound my idly dreaming heart 
With poignant melody, 

So where thou goest I must go, 

My fiute^player, with thee- , . ? 

To Indlals golden-flowering groves^ 

WTiere streams immortal flow, 

Or to sad Yama^s silent omirts, 

Engulfed in lampless woe, 

WTiere’er thy subtle flute 1 hear, 

Beloved^ 1 must got 

Even the dread goddess K^i has her homages: "0 terrible 
and tender and divine! O mystic mother of all sacrifice I** 
But India herself is greater than any one of her religions 
and all are called together to raise one great anthem of adora^ 
lion; 
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Bindus: Mother! The flowers of our worship have crowned thee! 
Parsiii Mother! The flame of our hope shaU surround thee! 
Mtissulmatts: Mother! The sword of our love shall defend thee! 
Christians: Mother! The song of our faith ^lal) attend thee! 

AU Creeds: Shall not our dauntless devotion await thee? 

Hearken, O queen and O goddess, wo hail theel 

Some of the most beautiful of all Mrs. Naidu’s poems are 
included in The Oxitfrd Boek of English Xystical Verse^ 
See especially the poem entitled, “The Soul’s Prayer/* com¬ 
mencing; 

In childhood’s pride T said to Thee: 

“0 Thou, who mad’s t me O'f Thy breath. 

Speak, Master, and reveal to me 
Thine inmost laws of life and death/’ 

Also: “In Salutation to the Eternal Peace," and "To a Buddha 
Seated on a Lotus," ending: 

How shall we reach the great unknown 
Kir\'ana of thy Lotus-throinel 

So, by way of this unstinted devotion to India, we come to 
the illustrious name of one happily still living, in whom the 
West has recognised at once the undying expression of Indian 
literary genius and also that ultimate synthesis of influence. 
Oriental and Occidental, which we belie^'e it should be the 
task of Indian writers to develop and maintain/* 

It will be seen that we have thus come full circle to the 
point from which we started, namely, the appeal of Tagore 
himself to the Gardener of the flowers of Indian literature. 
It is, indeed, a somewhat remarkable fact that, whereas, prior 
to his time, so many of the promising strains of literature had, 
after a period of flood, seemed to run dry in the desert of 
mediocrity or iudifference, in the work of Tagore they reappear 
and run with new zest towards the sea. Thus in his lyrics 

qiiDtalicd^ from ihi Dutts and Mrs. Samjinl Niudy are hy per- 
ipbdon dl tbe Oxlord Unisieisity J'rMSL 
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we see anew the impul^ which created the Vedas at the very 
dawn Qf Indian history. That interest in humanity which 
thrills us in the earlier epics, and then seems to expire with 
the belief m may% renews its life in Tagore's experience 
and down among men." The drama.^ which had weD-nigh ex¬ 
hausted its fecundity in the perpetua! reworking and revamp- 
ing of ancient themes^ becomes almost a new vehicle for teach¬ 
ing in the theater of Bolpore. And the old stories which ^ 
becoming anlsiic lo the point of artificiality, had lost their 
interest for tlie unsophisticated^ rise from the dead as sincerely 
simple transcriptions from the life whose joys and sorrows it 
was Tagore's privilege to share. 

It is when we begin to assemble some of the influences 
under which the modern rival of K^id^ has been molded 
that we come close to arriving at the secret of his many-sided 
genius. We think of the family with its devotion to music 
and the arts, to businesSp and even to science. We Lhiuk of 
the father^ the great mystic, the Maharshi of the Brahma 
Samaj. We think of the child sharing Ms fatbej's pilgrimages, 
or more often left to the loneliness of the Calcutta house and 
looking out upon the world like the child in The Posi 
'"A dreaming^ interested child, standing with face pressed 
agahist the verandah railings''--so we understand at once the 
experience described in The Cresceni Alo^n and other lyrical 
outpourings. Then we think of hb studies in the Upanishads 
and his enthusiasm (later on developed to the point of a re¬ 
ligion) for the old Vaishnavite poets {one of them imaginary). 
A little later still comes his married life with its joys and 
sorrows and in the alSictions which came upon the family we 
find the poet learning in sorrow^ what he taught in song. We 
see him also as the practical man of business, member of a 
capable businesslike household, acting as his father's repre¬ 
sentative up and down the Ganges or as zamindar on his 
father's estates. Mso, both earlier and later, as early as 1877 
and several times in after years, we think of iht foreign con- 
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Ucid made and maintained by which both his likes and dts- 
Jikes became fixed for what was, as he conceived them, good 
and bad, in the civiliaaiion of the West, And, beyond all, the 
above-named influences distilled into the melody of verse, as 
the bees distil honey from the flowers. 

It is to be remembered, too, that the voice of Rabiodranatb 
Tagore was potent in India long before, by the gaining of the 
Nobel Prize, in 191^, he became known to Eturope and Amer¬ 
ica. ^Ir. Montague has described how, when Under Secretary 
of State for India, he once rode through an Indian forest at 
night and came upon men b a clearing singing certain songs 
of Tagore of which be was told: “they are singing these songs 
everywhere.” 

The popularization of Tagore's work in the West has even 
done something to place overemphasis on the translated work 
of the poet rather than emphasis upon the work in the original 
Bengali. Probably also, in meeting the foreign demand for 
these translations, and out of a desire to provide more adequate 
support for the school at Bolpore, too much has been given 
to the English-speaking world—so much, mdeed, os to pro¬ 
voke a 'slump' and give the impression of deterioration in 
more recent work. 

To gain a correct appreciation of ail that Rabindranath 
Tagore has contnbuted to Indian literature one must take 
the poems either in the original, or as they are given us in 
£. J, ThompsoR’s admirable monograph. Here we have set 
forth before us in succession the JavenUia of 1875, the early 
efforts at novel-writing and the first boyish attempts at drama, 
till the mature work begins to appear in 1887. The publica¬ 
tion in 1890 of ilatiosi, the Mind’s Embodiment^ marks a 
stage in the poet's development. The earlier group of writings 
includes the really great drama of Cbtiro, and then we come 
to the transition period of 1896-1900. For a time the poet’s 
work seemed a little 'muddy with politics,’ but out of this he 
emerged witfi a deeper religious sensibility. From igoi to 
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1907 we find the poet strongly imbued with the religious 
mysticism which had characterized his father^ and as a novelist 
he produces stones like G^ru and the less successful The 
Wreck. Politics renounced, and the poet in reiirement for 
purposes of meditation, the work produced becomes better^ la 
191D came Raji^ known to us as The King of ihe Dark Cham- 
ber, a profoundly moving drama. It tells how the dtizens pre¬ 
ferred their 'tnAnped-up king" to the ruler who moved among 
them in mystery and bow the situation at large was intensified 
in the case of the Queen who could not understand "the gradous 
twilights* of her spouse. Only Grandfather, the embodiment 
of experience, and the Children, the embodiment of Hope, 
with the handmaid of the Queen, who represents Faith, ^the 
daughter of a gambler/ could realise the meaning of all this 
mystery. Yet at last, out of the experience of bitter irial and 
failure^ the Queen is drawn to know her mvbible king in the 
darkne^ before being brought out into the light. **Before I 
go,” cries the penitent Sudarsbana, ^"let me bow at the feet 
of my lord of darkness, my cruel, my terrible, my peerless 
one/" We can almost hear the words of Jesus to ihe doubting 
Thomas: Because thou hast seen Me thou hast believed: 
Blessed are they who have not seen Me and yet have believed/* 

The award of the Nobel Prize for Literature brought, as 
already mentioned, fame and honor to the poet such as he 
could never have had as a merely Indian writer, and the first 
collections of lyrics published in English, namely, the Gitanjali 
and The Gardener^ were fully worthy of the new repute^ It 
is difficult even now to read such poems as those beginning 

Tbou hast made me endless^ such is thy pleasure/' (Giidn* 
J ) 
or 

Prisoner, tell me, who was it that bound you?” {GHdnjdi^ 31) 
or 

The sleep that flits in baby"s eyes/' {GitanjoU^ 6i) 
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or 

Thou art the sty aod thou art the as well.” {CitSn- 
jali, 67) 

or 

When the warriors came out first from their master’s hall*' 
{CitdHjali, 35J 

or ' 

On the day when death will knock at thy door,” {Gtianjali, 
90) 

or 

O Mother, the young Prince is to pass by our door ” {Tke 
Gardener, 7) 

or 

A wandering madman was seeking the touchstone.” {The 
Gardener, 66) 

or 

At mid-night the would-be ascetic announced:" {Tke Gar¬ 
dener, 7S) 

without an emotion very close to tears. The above are among 
my own sp>ecia] favorites; others will find et^ual or greater 
pleasure in some of the others. 

So volume followed volume—stories, child poems (the most 
sensitive and understanding since the day of Robert Louis 
Stevenson), lyrics, such as A Fiigkt of WHd Cranes, which 
E. J, Thompson calls 'the greatest of all his books,’ 

Interest in the school at Bolpore, Skanti-nikctan (‘the abode 
of peace'), grew from 1901 and something of a slump in world 
interest followed the exhaustion of the world’s first curiosity 
respecting the poet and his work. One feels instinctively that 
this is only temporary indifference, especially taking into con- 
sideralion th| general lack of careful criticism which was at 
this time characteristic of appreciation in the foreign reviews. 
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It IS not too much lo say tbnt of all lie poems produced 
by the Great War there is mm greater than Tagore's “The 
Trumpet,'' begioniag with Didia'ssad confession, 'Thy trumpet 
lies in the dust,'^ and concluding with stirring protest: 

Let my heart beat in pain^ beating the drum gf thy victoryl 
My bands shall be utterly emptied to take up thy tmnipet.^^ 

It is the voice of India at her noblest, strong in her saenheial 
devotion to a great ideal. 

There is nothing greater in Indian literature than Tagore, 
from the time of Kilid^a. Even Kalidasa does not illustrate 
the versatility or the profundity of the modem muse. There 
is nothing in Kalidasa which quite corresponds with Tagore's 
doctrine of jibandebata^ the ovetsoul which binds in sequence 
the poet’s successive incarnations and phases of activity. Nor 
is the older poet quite capable of the strength and mtensity of 
Tagore's poetry of the rains or gf the storms: 

There b no tinie, no rh^nhin! It is the dance gf brute Nature, 
Meaningless, joyless I 

Can it be that 'twas Death, taking to himself a thousand lives. 
Is dancing there? 

Water, vapor, thunder, wind have found blind life, 

Are everting aimlessly the nerves of new being. 

They know no direction, heed no stay or hindrance, 

In terror of self they rush to their ruinl 

See, In their midst are eight hundred men and women, 

Clinging to each other, 

Life clasping lifet They stare before them. 

'this is real power, and it may be paralleled in many another 
passage in different stages of the poet's work. And the phys¬ 
ical power is not more present to the mind than the spiritual 
force which throbs beneath the words: 

If the dratbless dwd] not in the heart of Death, if glad wisdom 
bloom not, bursting the sheath of sorrow, 

^■Tlie quotationi vt by pcfmbsiQn of tbe publii!ii:r% The Macmnian 
Covnp^y^ 
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If sia do not die of Its own revealinent, if pride breik not under 
its load of decoratlonSj 

Then whence comes tht ht/pt that drives these men from their 
homes like stars to their death ia the morning 

light? 

Shall the value of the martyrs' blood and the rnothers’ tears be 
utterly lost in the dust of the earth, not buying Heaven 
with their price? 

And when Man bursts his mortal bounds, is net the Boundless 
revealed in that moment? 

On this note we may well pause^ for he who discerns in the 
poetry of Rabindranath Tagore the living interest of the past 
as well as the power of the present will not be disposed to 
depreciate either that past or that present. Still less will he 
be disposed to despair of the future.” 

^■Oii Tafoit, See E:niE!^ Hhys, itcrMnifrdnia/J^ W, PeaisoQi 

E. J. Tbompuia^ &U Lift md 

Work; D. N. Uoiuieriea, lndi^*s NoUm SuHdm. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Is there aught you need that my hands withhald^ 
Rich gifts of raiment or grain or gold? 

Lot I have fiung ta the East and West 
Priceless treasures tom from my breast, 

And yielded the s&ns of my stricken womb 
To the drum-beats of duty, the sabres ojjtoom. 

Gathered tike pearh in their alien groves 
Silent they sleep by the Persian waves. 

Scattered Hie shells m Egyptian san^. 

They lie vritk pale brows and brave, broken hands, 
They are sfreum like blossoms mown down by 
chance 

On the blood-broom meadows of Flanders and 
France. 

Can ye measure the grief of the tears / -weep 
Or compass the woe of the watch / keep? 

Or the pride that thrills through my heoiTt's despair. 
And ike hope that comforts the anguish of prayer? 
And the far sad glorious vision I see 
Of the tom red banners of Vklory? 

When the terror and tumult of hate shall cease 
And life be refashioned on anvils of peace. 

And your love shall offer memorM thanks 
To the comrades who fought in your dauntless 
ranks. 

And you honor the deeds of the deathless ones 
Remember the blood of thy martyred sons/ 

SAioJl^1 Kabiu * 


By permlsiQfi ijrl the QtSot^ University Ptesi, 


^ task is done wry imperfectly, as I know too well. 



1 am under no delusion as to the difficulty of making 


^ T -L a satisfactory survey of what is at once so vast in 
bulk and so ojniplex in the use of varied and sonietimes—as 
it must seem—of incongruous material. 

I trustt however, I have done enough to send the conscien¬ 
tious reader, if not to first-hand research, at least to the con¬ 
sultation of more detailed accounts of this or that period of 
Indians literary bistoiY, 

The future of Indian literature, like the future of India 
politically, it is impossible to forecast. There are not only 
clouds upon the horizon—there have always been these in the 
long story of the peninsula—there are also portentous mutter- 
ings of storm. In the bursting of such a storm, as in the 
breaking of the monsoon, certain human values may be 
destined to perish beyond recall. Many other values besides 
those of literature are at stake today. 

It may, of course, be maintained that today the study of 
literature is—at least for Indians—of considerably less im¬ 
portance than such things as the establishment of a universal 
system of primary education, the production of measures for 
ameliorating the economic condition of the people, and ‘*the 
more courageous use of legislation for the assistance of social 
reform.”' It is plain that very many Indians are today 
interested in other things—some of them a little sordid^ than 
those which concern the preservation and interpretation of 
their ancient poetry. There is no crowded mass of candidates 
for Tagore's coveted post of gardener among the flowers of 
his native land, 

^Stnnlcy Rc«4 And P. H, QuteU, Imtia, iie Ntvi Phatc, p, 
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Na'ertbeless, the dosing words of our volume need not be 
in a pessimistic vein. The force behind the past ta still throb- 
bingly alive in the present and not likely to exhaust itself in 
the immediate future, A recent sojourner in India “ has writ¬ 
ten of her experience in the humble village community of 
Pachperwa vvhere^ greatly to her surprise^ she found a little 
company of women delighting in the reading of the Rairtayana. 

Ohj yesj they told her, plenty of other wogicn coiitd read^ 
at least ton more besides themselves. Even those who could 
not read knew by heart long passages from the epics and 
countless songs and legends learned from their own mothers 
and grandmothers. It was after this experience that Miss 
Emerson gathered up her American magarines by night and 
made of them a surreptitious bonfire, lest the ‘literacy* of 
America should be shamed in the presence of the ^illiteracy' 
of India. She adds: 

The illiteracy of the village seenued infinitely preferable. 
Those legends that in India take the place of daily newspapers 
and ash-bin reading matter are the true poetry of the people. 
In and nut of them move all the great characters—^both men aiid[ 
women—who have inspired India for thousands of yeara. Could ^ 
a group of Western women in one breath name their ideal womaiij 
I wonder? In India the answer would spring Instantarteously from 
a hundred and twenty mUlion Hindu women—Sita—the central 
star in the great galaxy induding Savitri, Kiinti, Draupadi^ 
Damayaott^ Sakuntalai Maitrcyi, and many more. Sita is not 
merely a legend^ but a living force in India. Hers is a name 
that has b^n spoken mlllicins upon millions of times. Her 
presence intangibiy pervades every household. She is the un- 
dlmrned^ unchang^ Hindu ideal of womanhood." 

This^ amid many things in India which are profoundly dis- 
conraging^ is a heartening picturop 

One of the most important questions reserved for the future 

*Gcttjiide Fncelm 1930. By pennh^ion of Doufalcday 

Do ™ ic Co. . 

• /iiiii., p. 3^4* 
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to answer is this: W’hat will be the ultimate effect upon India 
of Western influence? Will it pass away, leaving scarcely a 
wrack behind, as Meredith Townsend predicted? Or wUl it 
conquer the native culture, serving only for the debasing of a 
civilization which is better for India without the leaven of 
the Occident ? 

It is to be hoped that events, as they emerge from the 
horizon, will renjJer needless our fears as to the victory of 
either mischievous extreme* To use the simile of Dr, Mac- 
Nicol,* though in the churning of the Sea of Milk many 
strange things were cast up by the labor of the gods, including 
even deadly poisons, yet the ultimate gift was that of .Amrita, 
the drink of immortality. So the gift of the West is not, as 
one has suggested, the coming of 'the bloodhounds of Satan in 
the kennels of Europe' any more than the gift of the East 
is the survival of superstitious and obscene fables, la it not 
possible to think of each type of civilization as serving to 
enrich the other, so that by the intermingling of the two may 
be achieved what was impossible for either apart from the 
other? The Indus, with its many tributaries, is, after all, a 
better river than the sacred Ganges, with only the Jumna to 
increase to any extent the volume of its flow. It may well 
be that East and West in India may blend into a higher type 
of civilization than either East or West has hitherto by itself 
attained. This b what E, J. Thompson predicts, through the 
influence, among others, of Rabrindranath Tagore: 

Of that intcrmisiiire, and its results, men haw seen enough 
that was hideous and depressing. But in CitSnjati came a re¬ 
sult which was only lovely, a book that will stir men as long 
as the English language b read. We may feel that In such 
books and such a man we have the earnest that the enmity of East 
and West will be reconciled, that the mysterious destiny which 
has thrown a handtui of northern islanders upon these ancient 
peoples will be justified. Both may believ'e that some better 

* NIdjI MacNlcot, Tkt Stokhig of Medtrn India, p. to.* 
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thing has been provided lor tliem than aught either has yet 
experienced, that apart from the other neither could be made 
perfect. * 

So may it be! 

But even conflicts, today as in the past, may be construc¬ 
tively utilised. It is so oftem true; 

Ah, two desires toss about 
The poet’s feveri^ blood. ' 

One drives him to the world without, 

And one to solitude. 

Out of such conflicts, within the individua], has come tnueb 
of the world’s finest poetry, and out of corresponding dashes 
in the world of national and international life may come much 
which, in the ultimate result, the world will not consciously 
reject. 

Events are moviog rapidly towards a more consciously na¬ 
tionalized and unified India—an end to which the West has it¬ 
self contributed. That a great revolution is going on in India 
is not necessarily in Itself a disaster. Sir Francis Young- 
husband expresses the best thought of his own countrymen 
when he declares: * 

For with what other object did we deliberately educate 
Indians and associate them with us in the adnunistratJoD and in 
the Law Courts in higher and higher portions, take them on to 
the Executive Councils of the Viceroiy and Governors, give them 
seals in Imperial Conferences and in the League of Nations, 
declare that responsible self-govenuncnt was the goal of our poliqf 
in India, and set up miniature parliaments as a first step in that 
direction? 

It would be a ^eat calamity were the attainment of so de¬ 
sirable an end to have nothing but a political complexion. 
India needs to become self-conscious culturally as well as po- 

*E. J. Ttaompson, Robindranalh Tofm, p. lofi. By pcniind^m al the 
Oxlnm UniveisUy Pttas. . 

*Sir Frauds ia ihn Loniloa Spectaioff Iwcmlierj li^Q^ 
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litically, and not least of all through her varied yet contiouous 
literature. 

There will surely not be for ever the sense of a Icet 
Sarasvatl. Rather will all the racial, linguistic, religious, and 
cultural tntenninglings, which have been, as it were, the web 
and woof of Indian history during the past three thous^d 
years, be felt the prophecy of a truly unified literature which 
shall have its Kalidasas and its Tagores in abundance in the 
days to come. 

And while these great days are on the way towards us it is 
meet and right that West as well as East shall prepare itself 
for the joy of a glorious future by knowledge and apprcdaiion 
of a rich and glorious pasU 
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Buddlifiiu^ 137^, 268-282 p J23if., £l 
pas Jim. 

BOhler, Cieorg (quoted), i$6, 150 
Bureaucracy (In India), 1^/. 

Bmlan (of Sa^idi), 474 
Byron (quoted )| 7 

gokii, 460 

Cakum% an/,* ^14 
^akuHtaJd, i46,^sy,3Kr. 

^ftkym MQnlp 374 

CMBkaracM^a, 126, 133, 13S1 4*6^ 
452, 4S0/, 

^intanup ao^ 

(Harey, WHilaiOi 54^ 
f^QiipulrO-^aAqronu, 360 

( 7 dririibl 135 

Camodev^p 14A 
Csste, 66j 9S 

Caiapatha BrdhmantSf 92, 96^., soiff. 
Ceylon^ 37 (fiuddhbm iD>p 291/. 
Cboitonyap 487 
CrhakravajTtin^ a^e, 273 
CMaokyip 174, 289, 39s 
Clmud Biirciftl^ 4^/-t 47j 
Cbandato* 16a 

Chandra (or Cbandraka)p 387 
Cbandnigiipta I (Gupta), 337 
CbtodragupU n (Gupta), 338/^ 
(Hnuidragupla (MauryuD), 4, 14, 
274, =73. aSpJf^ 405/, 

ChandnitilUa, 22 $ 
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Ch&rika, 144 

14 + 

QiHrudattA, 564^^ 

Chjurviku, 136 

ChatterJwT Eankim Clittiulafj S5^ 
CAAdiulaib-Jvjrei, 15 a 
Chhandu, 93^ ^49^ 

Chkaiido^ya Bruhmatut, 0 
Ckkdnd^$ya Vpamsk^id^ iio, m, 
>»S 

CMMUr V. Gordei^39i 4^ 

Cliicese pil^niciSip i$ 

Christum pajrallcli wiUi BLKJdMsni} 

3J*/- 

gbi (KinK). A19 
Qlcup&la, 40C 
CiettpiUtmidka, 406 
Ciksha^ uo 
CUpa {Stkdpalyn-veday, t4 & 
giva, 146, 323, JiSo/ ii 45^* 4^^ 
fnid VdkywFf 4Ss 

giVijT, 4S9. 51J 

^nntCp IndiftiiK 29 

Clivt, ^bcrt, 4i 17 
Cokbnaaki;, H. ij* iS, ti7t ijS^ 
15 E 

Comorin, Cipc, 39 
CowtH, E. Br (qi;H3teii)p 83, 117 
Cr&ddhas, 163, ifid 
Qrauta-siitras, tsh 157/- 
Craihn^ Hymn Ss/. 

C^tiod (PurflnicK 4SJ 

^nncii/o-fidldjtap 411/. 

Qrutip S, 94, 143, 103 
Ctiddli&dhaiuip 174 
Cfldra (caste) I 64 162^ 164 
Cfldnka.^ 3^3/- 
(lila 439/- 

(^uiucep^, 5O1 i7i 
Cun^a Dynasly, 293 
giiipaiLakhJlr 245 
^ludrT, 73 
CvetambiraSr 

Cv€i3nNitara UpunisSuid, itii «3^^ 
Datbian, 311 

Dofokum^fi^kariUi, I74i 444/- 
Dac&mlha, 242^. 

Digajatha (^nLods^n cl A^ka}» 292 


S8S 

Daiefipa, 3 SAt iS 9 t 3 ®? 

OidQp 49a 

Mi^ra, 39® 

D^daka woodi 233 

i74t 371 p J 7^ 444/- 
&ntet $5 p 133 
Dwt Shtikob, 309i iiS 
Da^TiirncMrudait^?, 30a 
Dtsym, 74 p 73 
Dudp I>i9po$3]i of ihe^ 70/* 

Dckbajii 

Derodo^ Henri, 335, 347 
Deu^eni P-s ii 7 p 
I kut^cb, Emmwuel, 41 
BrvadAltKp 31$+ 335 
Dcvarddhli 262/, 

Dtvae, 43 p S 4 
Dcva^Hinl, 334/. 

mma^haif^a-pcvQitBna^sa^^ 

Jii 

DAdttfNf0^t2da> 

Dbanaioja^ai 339/, 

93t 343+ mS 
Dhanvnntarip 143 
Dbarma, 173 
Dharma (BodriMsDi 379 
DhamuilmdclliS and DushialmdEUiip 
44* 

I Dbarimtmkiha, 334 
Dhcrmn-i^nu, 233! (Dlmima^ai- 
tfiu), 157 

Dhritarfshtriit 200^. 

I^ambarap 
Dia ISaliBt SM 
Dlvy^vadlmip 331 
Dtama, lndianp 3^3 
Dnupodr^ iictff.t 
Dnvicmp clement, 30, 3J 
I Drinking tV«tic>| 71 

Dmmip 209, 3T4 
Druiada^ 209/.# ^t3 
DuhqiSi'inap t90p 

Dupenonp x^nquetUp 17, 17^ <*Si 
117 

DiltSip 4^1 
Dnryodfatnap 
Du^^'anta, $73/. 

Duttp Akhay Knmr, 351 
Duttp Arn, 534/. 
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EhUtj RoT&aii Chunder (qufitfd), 
106. 3331 550/^ JS3/^ 

Diatt, Tom, jSif* 

Dwaaka (dty)p ai?/^ 3^5 
Dyfttu, 53 

Edgertoo, Dr. F., 3i. (quotid]. 
443 

Eggelingi Julius (quoted) t 9 ^f 9 ^t' 
Ei{ki€fn Pur^nas, 454/“ 

^‘EigbUold Way," a^fi 
EkanSth, 456 
Elutics, 1^9 

EUioltt Sir H. M. (quoUd), 47 ^ 
49 % SM 

EmcisoDf ^^lv^ Gertrude (quoled.). 
568 

Emcisau. IL 116 

EfspedddeSp 138 
Enckanlid 533 

Enittikm fife Lahore, sop 
Ep^esp ies-aS3 * 

Espifumge (in India), 187 

Fa^ldcn, iSp 374, aSo^ 3Qi/.p 339 
FoM, S03/. 

Fakir 3 ialik Miihamsiadr 49 ^ 
Forqubiu’p J. it (quol«l), 114, 

333, as^t 3*0 

FerUbta (quoted), 473t SoS 

Feudal State, 33 

Fima Sbabp 473 

Filch, Ralph, 519 

Fleet, J- F.. 2S0 

Foucau^, P+ E. (quoted) , 3 S 9 

“Four Noble Trutbsp'^ 277/.^ 331 

Frazer, R. W. (quoted) , loB^ 1^4, 

3S4/-f 43*1 4^» 4fi7p 
Frratb India, 33 

Prot-hymAy 65 
Fiytr, Dr. John, 313/* 

Ganibllas (Vedlc), 71/. 
GowttarlNl^tfrdo, 93, 143, 14SJ’ 
GandharvUp sis/. 

Ganges, 233 

Garbe, Ridionl (qufilisd)^ 119^ *39 

Gardener, 5-61/. ■ 

Gamdn, 346 


Gautama {Buddba)k tjf iS^i 
a&2, 31J/, 

Gautama, inslitul^ d/, i59jf. 
Gautama (ptuiofiopber), 136 
Gfl>%tiTp 57 

Geden. Ptof. A. S. (quoted), iii, 
463 

GMts, E. and ad 
Gbaznavid^ 467/, 

C^hiyi^ud-din, 470, 473 
Gboeba, sss f 
Gila, Peter, 39, 41 
GfeTKizr £d£c;l, 303 
Grta-gdidadOp 305 
|6z/. 

GposUdsm, 139 
Goetbe, s, 6, JS7, 371 
Goadophames (Gondophorus), 393/- 
G^^pathtt-BrikmanOf 96 
Gorehp Elkn, 353 
Goverainent of ludio, 3a 
Grrcce (eelatioia tvllh), 3, 14, ij8 
Gikifou, George (quoted), 304 
GrilELh, R. T. H. (quoted), 139^^ 
Grihastba, 16a 
Grikya^iiiiraSf i$7 
Giiswoldk H, D. (quoted), 51, 53, 
61, 79 

Gi,ui^ three, 139 

Haas, Dr. G. C. D. (quoted), JS9 
Hackmann, IL (quot^), 181 
Hajiaj, 4&& 

Haitied, Nathaoaetp 17 
Hall, VaLenline (quoted) ■ 34^ 
HaMUtoD^ Copt. Alexanderp 19, 536 
Hammurabip Code d/j 181/. 
HanumSxii^ X4 ^h 

Hnnaledcui t6, 17 

Harnppa, Diaeoveriea at, 33, 37 
U^ 3 T^i}I^yaf 407 
Hori^chandra (King), 99/» 
IJjimvamsa, 307 
Hanha. 3+t'3SOt 3 ^ 78 - 
Iftinha-^itJtTHa, 341 ^^ 447 
HosUrip 107 
HaiUsflpunt, 3o7i 
Halting^, Warren, 17, 165 
llawki^ W^Q3. (quoted), 5*9 
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406/. 

Bcbtt, Rtginildp 554/- 
HemAtbaodra, 440 

Heraditust 
Harder (quot^)^ fii 

(quottd), 285/. 

HcLAira^ (of Indiayi. 193 
HimSUyis, 3?p 348^ 

Krnayi.iui Buddhi^^ 

Itilcpade^a, 439^ 430#. 

Hiuod Taadfi, 347#., 38^ 

Hodgson^ B. H. (quoted) 1 394 
Holdichp Six Ttiomast 
HopMns, £. W.p (quoted) p 165, 

T9^, 330 

Hqtflx (priest) J 67^ gqit 97 
Hubertj Sir TbomaSp 531 
lludibriUt Z79 
Humi>iin7 498^ 500 

Ibn BatutJij 1$ 

/fo ITfomjAddp iio 

m, St 

Mm. 5<V S 4 L M. ft 
Indnjitp 347 
Indraprudithap an 
fodu$, eS, 174 
lalion in Ijidla^ 4^^- 
Itih^p i97if- 

JacksoD, k. V. W* (quoted) p 273 
Jjicobip H. (quoted) p JO5/* 
JahlugTr, 148, sosif. 

Jaidiajidlt 469 
jaimioi CphltcHopher)^ tja 
Juiniimp 355-166 
Jitns, 30p i37i 3SSf. 

Jabl-ud-dici, 47 k/- 
JiUhanap 408 
Joinilit 366 
Jajubtidvipiii a6p 454 
Jaiaaka (Vedlc kipg)i Z43 
/JnoJbfAo/onOp 405 
JStaka-mSldf 3t6i 31^ 

JdlaMoSt 3^^/> 

Jatiyu, H% 

Jasradevop S, 17, 396, 4*7#-^ 
Jayflditya, 549 
JaysmoftsaMf 194 


/TtidA'a CAIntdmo^, 364 
JJviatmftnr 3?4 
J&ftne-kiiBda* laa 
JMueq^af^ 465/* 

/adite^uor?! 484 

Joses, Sir Wmr^ t7i 39^ 1381 4a it 

jii, sjsi/, 

Jumoap a8i 74 
Jyollshap 93, 140 p iSJA 
/yor/iAd^i?fdJn£ff, 154 

Kablrf 40t/~ 

Kdpka, 349 
Klcyapa^ 379, 399 
Kddambarf^ J4S/^ 447 

407 

Kndpbis^p 394 
Kuikoyij a4J/^i 344 
Kstlhana, 407/. 

Kill (goddess), 51, 373^ 461 
Kiddisip 5, 8, 37 p 67 i 19J> 

3S3f -P 37t-354.-41 it 5^3 

KiLli-yUEa^ 4S3 

Kalkl-avullr^ 459 

Kalpa (sticTife of ceremonM)^ 91 

Kal[si ( world ago>i 4, 123 p *49, t|3j. 

Kafpa-JutWp 153, 257 

KMm (love) , t73i JO* 

[89-194 

KdjHO-j^fra^ 193 
Kiioandil^ip I74t 188 
Kanldn (pMLftsopbej>p laS 
Kooqa, Rija, iM 
Kfiiiibdiar, 187 
KuiIsIlIui^ 394/-t 337 
Kanyu, 324 

Kaplbi (philosopher), laS 
Knpalav^tu (city), 118, 374, 376 
KATaleha aitd D^nass&ka^ 438/, 
KjiEmBp 134 

Karma^tajidap 95, 107^ 133 
Kama, loo, 9t4/. 

KarpHriifmmjarit 397 
KJjillhe;ya.p 193 
Ka^htohr wtilcrSp 407/. 

Kutha Upattiikiiiig no 
JTiilMsciiJlfjdgarar 15ft 363^ 438/., 
443 # 

Kity'ayaiUi 153 
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3S8 

Kau^yil, $43/. 

KauraWt ^09#^ 

KutdiHya, i7Jf r aSft 
KAUli]>'ar I73 r 
EkvM^j 4aA 

Klvj'fl (poem), 1981 37$ 

Kivym writers^ 4<>J#- 
Kd^y<sdar^, 446 
Kuvnii, 15 
Keitfan A, B. (quoted) I $ 34 ^ 
ijB/t T 75i 194+ 371^^34, 344/P 

3S4i 3^1 JTOt 38a/.^ 39aA» J$7 p 
4041 406* 4^4 k 433t 44S 
ITf^W I IQ 

KcmupiJyj Jam^i (quoted), 45, 373 
Kent, H. (quoted) t 326 
Ke«]iab Chunder Sen, s^Sf^ 

Kluiiroaltti Script^ 3^/- 
Khil/is, 47e/. 

Kkisr Kkcn and Drjtol Jr«iiF> 474 
RtiQsru Nushlrw'aJir 43® 

Kbimu (Ptiflee), 505 
KTchoka, ai3 

Krnff of tke Dark Ckamtffr, 561 
XhnmaSj 146 

£jplEn;, Rudyard, 17. 6g/.. SjyJ. 

^h^ldr/unfydj 349, 403/^ 

194 

Kolari4n clement, 3^ 

Kruhna« 14161 aii, 3t3f,„ 417, 

4S7 

Kiishiia-avatar, 459 
Ksiwlrfya (caatc),^ lA, 94/., iio^ j6t, 
l&G 

K&hemendra, 350, 43S 
KshemT^vari, 398 

KtesKf, 386 

J8O 

Kudda-^pdtkjat JI9 
KumlradSia, 405 
Kum^raFTupla, 339/. 

Kummjivft, 374 
TCtniidraidJnAitax^q, 194+ 380/. 

Kimtl, 3 oS, aiOp 317 
Rurm^-RvatJLr,^ 458 
Kumdg 264 

Kunik^elra (baEJl;L^ld)i 96 
Kuihan d>iiut>% 394/^ 337 


iody and ike Ttgif (storjO, 441 
ijiu^Ltdaaa, 143#, 

Lak^tuI, 461 
LsUhivi^tam, 37a 

Laue-PcolCj Stanley (qiU3tcd>p 4981 
SOI 

Lan^ui^, Imdltm, 7* Si 
Lanka^ a4jjf. 

Lacman, C. R., 99 

Lawn, Ch., iB, 19, 139^ 421 
dc LavaJ, 7 ^ 

Law, NuTodrajiatitp 174 
Lifvip Sylvain (quoted), 399 
Leyden, John, ssjf. 

Light of Jiifl, 374, 358 r 336/- 
LTL3, ijs 

30J 

Lokj^yataa (Ch^rv^kaa), 136 
Lnwcll, J. Huuellp 7i 464 
Lumbini p^vc, 374 
Ludadi (of Caaiotus), 318 
Lyall, Sie Alfred (quotjed), 453, 333 

MacaulayJfi»fide!, 54s 
Macauliifep M. A. (quoted) p 493 
MarddDcllr A. A. (quoted), 64/.+ 7 ^p 
73, te, 10j, 1J4/., 171, 3*5. 43» 
MacNicnl, Biarpict (quoted), 335 
MacNkoli Dr. Nicol (quoted), 51^ 
484/.P 4$4+ 5453 m 
Madikvelll, lodiaii, 177J. 

M^dhskvn, 4S3 
Blidbavuch^jya, 137 
Midfl, 208 
MagadMf 757 
Milgha, 4 q 6 
Mo^Aa-Mpys, 406 

MoAobMrcLta, B, 74p 54p i72| 

197^.* 304-219, STQp 361. 376, 397 
IfoAdAMtAya, xs 3 
Ifakti/tirvdnaf^ 460 
i/djypiirituAbQiui 311 

IfdAduorln, 333 

Makdv*rgckariiO, 391/., 393 
MatLuyaiia Buddfusm, 295, 

333#^ 350 
Mabendm, 391 

MAbmud of Ghaani, 467/., 480 
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HaTendnmath, ii, iSt 

Equated) r 171 
AfdialfmJ^A^ac^ap i^p 
Malavikflp 374 

MohiviJ^ognimUrat ^93]. 3$i» 373 

^ftTtSnaHhil j 3^^ 

Maiuj, 134 

i 4 g 

M^miva-tStra^ x^5 
Ma^dola&p VediCp 
Mandelslo^ John Albert de* 
MSndakya UpntsB^ad, iid 
MAfttLk a Vidioklrp 4S1 
Majikha, 407 

Mantras {churns), 47, 65^ 77, Sj/. 
MantrayuddbAp ZS7 
Manu« Cmie cf^ 161^ 

Maiiu (first P^)t wj. 

Manned, Nleolan^ 514/+ 

Ma/ro PolOf 15 

Marmgc (In India), 68, 163 

MarshallT Sir Johiip jfi 

MnrutSp 50, S4p 8s/. 

MatbnrSr E. P. (quoted)» 415/. 
Matsyn-Bvatarg 453 
Malsyppakkydna, 33J, 

Maya (illudan), 124, 4^1 
MiyildevTp 274/. 

Mefasthenes, ]4p xjfi^ 1753, sgo 
Mtgkadi^iar 3S1/. 

Mcmefrj of Bdhvrp 498/. 

M^moirj pf JaMKllr, 50^/, 

Memcm oj ^iMJI JaksAf 510/, 
IfrifiofFT a/ rinfiiTj 4^7 
MenandtT, agj 
Mentha^ 406 
MerUp Mt., soop 37D 

Metres (Vedk!) ^ Sa 
Meyer, J. J, (quoted) t 171#. 
Migraihit cf FsbUs, On ike^ 43a 
Milhida, p/, agj 

197 

MLrobai, 497 
l^tirza Haidarp 501 
Mitni. S3, S7 
Mitrflp Diuibcindbup $51 
Mobendjo Daro, Dii^veriei atp 31, 
37 

Mokihtt* toS, 135, a^j 


Moldeir-WIlEardis, Sir M. (quoted) p 
111, lao, 139, 131/., 166/., 331/r* 
337t 547 

Mookerjip Radhakumud (quoted) 1 
170 

Mrltdmkatik^r ^73, 34at 3^3#- 
fives 4 bif. 

Muliarnmid GbQTip 4Qg 
Mukerjip D. (5^ 31 

M^deip Fp MajCp 6, iSp 19, lOp 40p 
63, Si, 93 p log. Ill, i 4 ip 1 S 3 ! 
(quoted), 433!. 

Mandaka UpimUhadp lio 
MuiUm InvodolW^ 4*4-475 

NadilkcljiSp ita/* 

Nidn (sound), 147 
XSgSnanda, m 9 , 3 S 7 t 3 ^ 7 lf- 
Nigaraka, 101 
NagfirjunBp 334+ 330 
Kagasp 14* 

NaidUp Sorojini (quoted), 555 , 

sm* 

Noksiiatfiis, XS4 

Nakulop loSp axj, 3 i&Jfp 

NaSa and Damayanii, lols 337 

Naiddiyarf, 3^4 

Niinidev, 483/^ 48s 

Nami! {India) p 24 

Nanak Sb5hp 493/^ 

Naudap jxfi 

NaodE (bciinlkUon), 3S* 

N&radap t4t»p 378 
Na[a-isiiiha-&vaL[Lri 458 
Nature poetry in Indiip 8S/p 
.VdJyd-pitlra, X46 
Nearcbos, 14 
Negrito elcrnent, jo 
NeO'Platooisiii, 139 
NIMyoSi 

Nrrak$a, q|p I49^ 153 
Nin^Op 135 p jfii, 373/^ 

Mfi-Cdsiras^ i73i 39* 
iV 7 l/-fulqJtdp 4x3 
NliMra^ 174, iSS 
Nlitvdkydmfiia, iSS 
Nfir Jahan, yo 6 
Nyfiys, ijj, ii<y, 

Nydyosdira, t 36 
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Oiten. E. F. (quisled) ^ 

Om, JiJi t6a 

On^crilci^t i4» 

PniddiT (iBD^asc)i 437 
CtBon, 

P31i bLBguBKC. 

Paii Trat Sockly, aa 
S, 436^. 

Pandavn** 

PjmdtuiTpiir, Siints oE| 4S3/. 

PindUt 300^, 

Poniol (gnm.). 1:3a, is^/. 

PanlnlyisUulitt 150 
Para^-REaid^ 344 
Para^u-iwia-avatiii, 458 
Poi^mitin&D^ i34r *34 
Parpterj F, E. (quoted). 76 
Pat]iin>-^ SO, SS 
Pansraldca, 138 
Forsls^ 30 

Parthiaoji in Indla,^ 103/, 
Paryn-miliifLam (or MlniSnna)! 12s, 

n^f- 

Parvati^ sSo/, 461 
PatiUputnp lisj 369, iSq, 391 339 

Patin{aiJ« 4t <33 
Persum ttlatieiiis, s?®/- 
Pbilciscipliv (Indian)^ ir8-l;30 
PilUl, J. 4»i 

reicET EcEht^j (oi 3&S 

PfJpdy^ 0/^ 43^ 

PiHiataf. 130 
Pis&cbTs, 

PUru^ fio 

Piyuda^i (Eiog), 301#. 

PlatOp 139 
Plotinus, 139 
FoEwd-mUersH 1S4 
PoUtif;^] dJvijjons (of India), 33 
Polyandry (in Endia), dOi Kq<i 
Pope, Dr. G. U. (quoted), 264 
PopuLiUoa of Indiii, 29 
PorcM (Kliig)i 287 
Porphyry* 130 

Portuguese b Ill^Ui^ tdp 33 p S^lS- 
Fotrei^j; 541 

FrabbavaU, 440 
fVataa Vpttniikadt no 


PnuJiiksMfia (muiiage cereniDisy), 

Prajapad, 98/. 

Praimti (Nature), 12$ 

Prakrits (vemaojliir^), 202, 262, 
M 7 /‘ 

Pratiqskftyas, %$o 
Preta (gboet>i 163 
Ptiusep, JatMs, 3» 

Prilliivii 50* 33, 86 , 250 
PdUivi Rij^ 409 
Pritkvi-rS}-Rdso^ 4)5 

FtiyadoF^kd^ 349 

Prodigal Son (Buddiiiit partbk)* 
326 

Puggda-pannijih 3*7A 
Fuuisbiuciit& (iu Indlt), i64p r32/. 
Puniihp 27, 74 

PitfdHdi* 8, 197 P MOp 45^1 m 

Purchas Sis PUgrims, 321 
Purohlta ( ebapj a io ), 93 

PurArairoS aJUi 87/, 1O4, 

37 7A 

Purtisita, 66, 120A 
Purusbapuro, 28 ip 395 
PQiban, 6Dp 73 
Pushkara, jag/, 

Pusbj'flTOltra* 393 
Pydi^ocas, 13a 

QuuokenboSp G. P. (quoted), 416 
Ouejifoiu 0/ MiUnda, 317/- 
Qut.b-ud-d]n, 47t 

RfidhIU 4 t 7 ff. 

Rnga (meJody), 147 
Rdghava^pdndav^ya, 406 
379 

Ragodnp Z. A, (quoted), Sft P/, 
RahulUr 275 

272 

Roja^ckhafap 361, 397 
RBJagrtiia, 279 
Rajas (pos&loo), 129 

Annals of, 471 
Rlj^Uym, 2IS 
Ri}atimu3gin], 408 
RiiputSp 

Rajy*Fi. 343/- 
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R^jya-vardhaDAt 
Ham Mohun Roy, ti7, 545/- 
Rama, sjjt H^S^t 3 ^ 
R&maHdumdm-ivat&r, 459 
Racoananda, 4^ 

Ramanuja* 4S5/. 

JfdmtfydNd, 1^7S., 3DJ, tjE-2^^ 3 

J^dflbi^dfid-irAaiti^u, ^51 
/fdi»iJyd»i<i-ii(ai*dxirO'iHOfl?urfj aji 
Ratvshiuyti, 1^4 
Ratnakarq^ 407 ^ 

Raindvatii. 349 

RAvajia 97 i 343Jf. 

Rdvandrjufdya, 407 

503 

Reliig]ons nl India, 4, ag 
Renunciation, Grant, ajfi/* 
Rhys-Davidst Mrs. C_ A_ F., aOi J14 
Rhya-David5» T* W,, so; (quoted),, 

318 

Riddltt (Vedic)i 84 
Agirda, 4^, 48JF., 70/ # 74. 88^ . 

3S4. 37 7 t 435. H paium. 

RUbts, 8d 4$ 

Rita, sa 

RjIujojnJtara^ 583/. 

Rdc£: EdkH (nt .^40^1)1 

Roe, Sir Thomas i*; (tiooted)* S^o 

Roger, Abra-hamd 16 

Romata (Ck. seknee), 154 

Rost, Reinhold. 

Roth, Rudolph, t8, 10 
Rowney, H. D. (quotiHl)p 30 
Ruckert, Fredadot (quoted), 4T4 
Rudxa, 54/, 

Ryder, A, 31; (quoted} 4, 3^5, 
368^ 371. jSa/^ 413/., 4a7iF.> 444/. 

SabukfegiDp 467 
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TWO nWALUABLE BOOKS ON ASIA 

AN OUTLINE inSTORY OF CHINA 

By HERBERT H, COWEN, D.D., RR G.S.. Pnf- 
hisar of Ofimtal Langaaffia and Littramrt tn thf 
Umvtnfty of WsAhmgion, and JOSEF HALL* 
\i/tftor (at “Uptcn C/iw") cf "Tfre Rntolt of 
Asa." 

Th£ ^nibon have coinprmcd mto ibouc 500 pags 
Uac complcj: ztcdrd pf Qii-ncfe history from its mythology 
Ua\ Ngiiuiiqg to the year Nearly half iht book ia 

given to the repyblican ecap which Is kiLcrpmed la. its 
hlilofica] penpeciive. A studrot's bibliography ii In¬ 
cluded providing coUjicra] reading In an drmentary course 
in Cbincse hi 4 toiy« There U a nsefoL chronology and an 
excdlcnc map. « 

"It it iht best short book—and lo fir ai I have been 
able to discover, the best book of any length—ln English 
on the unique history of China.— N&ir Yoik -Son* 

* a *■ 

AN OUTLINE mSTORY OF J.VPAN 

By HEUBERT H. COfWENV co-auihoc of '"An Out- 

tine /ftsrorv t)f China/* 

An intcoduction to Japanese history which giVH thr 
reader a iltir, concise, and interesting accdont of the Story 
ol Japan from earliest times to the present. A bibliog¬ 
raphy 11 inclnded and th? book Is [ndrEcdp and contains 
the best available map of Japan. Similar in format to 
An Outh’na ifiaiOfy of Chriw. 

"For the general reader thii book Is the best introdoc- 
don CO Japanese hletory now a vailable/^ _ 

—T/w Rerntto of jReLnWi. 
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